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WEISS’S HISTORY OF THK FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 


THE reputations of remarkable men, 
and especially of renowned monarchs, 
are very variously affected by the 
lapse of time. A retrospective glance 
through centuries shows them to us 
alternately magnified or diminished. 
For some, although a brilliant halo 
still surround their names, the world’s 
esteem daily lessens ; whilst the fame 
of others, based upon the rock, is but 
ripened and confirmed by its antiquity. 
Contemporaries are often dazzled and 
fascinated by unprofitable glory and 
showy achievements; posterity judges 
by results, which history is sometimes 
- tardy to reveal. Thesplendour of the 
earlier period of Louis the Four- 
tecnth’s long reign, still blinds mil- 
lions to the errors, crimes, and dis- 
asters .of its latter half. In France, 
the Grand Monarque is, to this day, 
the object of an irrational hero-wor- 
ship. To assail his memory is there 
impiety; and the few Frenchmen 
who, from research and reflection, 
have formed a just estimate of his 
real merits, shrink from running coun- 
ter to the flood of public infatuation. 
Foreigners may be permitted more 
impartially to appreciate that king’s 
character and actions. They are 
bound by no traditional faith in his 
perfections; nor has the ‘“ venera- 
tion” which an English king thought 


it not unbecoming to express, by the 
mouth of his ambassador, for the 
French monarch, by any means de- 
scended to the subjects of William 
the Third’s successors. Complacently 
dwelling upon his triumphs, upon the 
progress in France, during the first 
part of his career, of arts and arms, 
of literature, learning, and civilisa- 
tion, the fond admirers of the four- 
teenth Louis artfully avert their gaze 
from his subsequent reverses, and 
from the intolerable bigotry and ego- 
tism that sullied his declining years. 
So long as he pursued the wise policy 
of the Béarnais, of Richelieu, and of 
Mazarin, glory and prosperity at- 
tended him: he quitted that path, 
became a bigot and a persecutor, and 
disgust and weariness were his por- 
tion. The blackest stain upon his 
reign, the most grievous mistake ever . 
made by monarch, the most fatal of 
errors, in its effects upon the future 
of France, was his heartless persecu- 
tion of his Protestant subjects. Alike 
barbarous and impolitic, it alone suf- 
fices to wither his laurels and cancel 
his fame. The revenge of history, 
often slow, is ever sure. And now, 
nearly a century and a half after his 
death, facts—as yet concealed, or 
known but to very few—are brought 
to light. They tend to show that, to 
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the reign in which France attained 
the apogee of her splendour and pros- 
perity, is to be traced the origin of 
much of the discord and misery under 
which she since has groaned. 

In no French work do we remem- 
ber a passage so nearly renege | 
to a denunciation, temperately an 
forcibly expressed, of Louis XIV.’s 
criminal errors, as the following page 
of Mr Weiss’s new history. 

**The kingdom,” says the learned 
professor, “‘ which Louis XIV. re- 
ceived covered with glory, powerful 
by its arms, preponderant abroad, 
tranquil and contented at home, he 
transmitted to his successor humbled, 
enfeebled, dissatisfied, ready to un- 
dergo the reaction of the Regency, and 
of the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and thus placed upon the fatal 
slope conducting to the Revolution of 
1789. To the formidable encroach- 
ments of a prince ruled, during the 
latter part of his reign, by a nar- 
row and exclusive spirit in religious 
matters, and, in his policy, by views 
that were rather dynastic than na- 
tional, Protestantism opposed an in- 
surmountable barrier in England and 
Holland united under one chief, who 
led the whole of Europe against iso- 
lated France. The signal of coalitions 
—since so often re-formed—was given 
for the first time in 1689, and, also 
for the first time, France was van- 
quished,—for the Treaty of Ryswick 
was in fact a defeat. Not only the 
king acknowledged William III., but 
his intendants officially recorded the 
diminution of the population, and the 
impoverishment of the kingdom — 
inevitable consequences of the emi- 
gration, and of the ensuing decline in 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the safety of France was com- 
promised, in a military sense. Early 
in the struggle which followed the ac- 
ceptance of the will of Charles IL., 
Marshal Villars had to be sent for 
from Germany to combat the insur- 
gents of the Cevennes ; and no sooner 
had that skilful commander quitted 
the army than the Allies won the vic- 
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tory of Hochstedt, the first of our 
great disasters in the War of Succes- 
sion. During the reign of Louis XV., 
whenever the allied powers threat- 
ened our frontiers, the government 
was obliged to purchase the fidelity 
of the Protestants in the border pro- 
vinces, by promises constantly re- 
newed and never fulfilled. But was 
even the religious result, pursued at 
the cost of so many sacrifices, ulti- 
mately attained? At the period of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
the population of France was about 
twenty millions, and included one 
nillion of Protestants. At the pre- 
sent day, from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred thousand Protestants live dis- 
seminated amongst thirty-five million 
Catholics. The proportion between 
the two religions has not varied. En- 
forced during a whole century, Louis 
XIV.’s cruel laws, further aggravated 
by the decree of 1724, proved power- 
less against the religious convictions 
they were intended to annihilate.” 
An examination of Mr Weiss’s 
book cannot better be commenced 
than by the quotation of its last few 
lines—the closing sentences of an elo- 
quent chapter, whose publication pre- 
ceded that of the work itself* “By 
writing,” he says, ‘the history of 
these martyrs of their faith, we be- 
lieve that, besides performing a pious 
duty, we have filled up a void in our 
national history. The annalsof France 
were not to remain for ever closed to 
the destinies—often glorious, always 
honourable—of the scattered refugees. 
We have studied the vicissitudes of 
their various fortunes, sought out the 
traces of their sufferings and triumphs, 
displayed and proved their salutary 
influence in the most diverse coun- 
tries ; and, if it has not been granted 
to us to erect to them a durable monu- 
ment, we at least shall have contri- 
buted to rescue from oblivion great 
and noble recollections, that deserve 
to live in the memory of man, and of 
which France herself has reason to be 
proud.” Without wasting in eulogium 
space which will be better occupied 
by an analysis of a portion of Mr 





* This concluding chapter appeared, under the title of “A General Appreciation of 
the Consequences of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” in the twelfth number of 
a French Protestant periodical, “ Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du Protestant- 
isme Frangais,’ published at Paris in April of the present year. 
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Weiss’s interesting book, we will 
briefly say that he deserves credit no 
less for what he has abstained from 
than for what he has performed. In 
treating so copious a subject, the 
temptation to prolixity was great; it 
has been magnanimously resisted. 
Mr Weiss has borne steadily in mind 
that he had undertaken to write a 
history, not of French Protestantism, 
but of those French Protestants whom 
persecution drove from their native 
jand, to enrich other countries by their 
toil and talents, and, in many in- 
stances, valiantly to defend the land 
of their adoption against the armies 
-of the nation that had rejected them. 
Profoundly versed in history, himself 
a zealous Protestant, Mr Weiss has 
devoted many years of labour and 
research to the production of these 
two volumes. He has visited the 
countries where the refugees founded 
colonies—in some of which, although 
a century and a half has since elapsed, 
French is still the spoken tongue. 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, have in turn received him, and in 
all he has culled voluminous and im- 
portant materials for his work. The 
archives of his own country have 
swollen the mass of matter, further 
augmented by the results of researches 
recently made in Germany by French 
diplomatists, by order of two minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, MM. Drouyn 
de Lhuys and Lahitte. Most of the 
foreign documents, many of the French 
ones, were unpublished, and entirely 
unknown to the world. The persecut- 
ing government of Louis XIV. feared 
the effect that might be produced upon 
the less bigoted sections of the Ro- 
man Catholics, by a disclosure of the 
shameful injustice and cruel oppres- 
sion to which their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen were subjected. Per- 
haps, also, a feeling of shame—inade- 
quate to temper fanatical ardour, but 
sufficiently powerful to bring a blush 
for such barbarity—induced that and 
succeeding governments to conceal, as 
much as possible, the amount of mi- 
sery, and the grievous detriment to 
France, originally occasioned by the 
intolerant spirit of Louis XIV. and 
his counsellors. The satisfaction with 
which a large portion of the nation 
beheld the Huguenots once more 
driven to the wall, and trodden under 
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foot, might have been materially less- 
ened, and even converted into indig- 
nation and alarm, had it been known 
that the refugees were taking with 
them far more than their numerical 
proportion of the pith and vigour, 
virtue and valour, of France. 

Few historians would have had re- 
solution to confine themselves to their 
exact theme so strictly as Mr Weiss 
has done. Many would assuredly 
have given a volume or two to that 
preliminary and accessory branch of 
the subject, which he has admirably 
compressed into his First Book, of one 
hundred and twenty pages. Even 
those persons best versed in the his- 
tory of the French Protestants during 
the eighty-seven years that elapsed 
between the promulgation of the Edict 
of Nantes and its revocation, will 
read with fresh and lively interest 
this succinct narrative. Mr Weiss 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
talent of compression, combined with 
a satisfactory lucidity of style and 
arrangement—attributable, we pre- 
sume, partly to great painstaking and 
revision, and partly to his vocation of 
historical professor, which has habi- 
tuated him to convey instruction in 
the clearest and most intelligible man- 
ner. He commences by dividing that 
term of eighty-seven years into three 
principal periods. During the first— 
extending from the publication of the 
celebrated edict which closed, in 1598, 
the bloody civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, to the capture of La Rochelle 
in 1629—the Protestants imprudently 
meddled in the troubles that distract- 
ed the regency of Mary de Medicis 
and the early years of Louis XIII.’s 
majority. Deprived, successively, of 
all the towns allotted them as places 
of refuge and security, and of their 
political organisation, they ceased to 
form a recognised body in the state. 
The second period extends from the 
capture of La Rochelle to the com- 
mencement, in 1662, of Louis XIV.’s 
persecutions. During that time the 
Protestants were a mere religious 
party, from which, little by little, 
its most influential chiefs withdrew 
themselves. They had laid aside 
their arms ; instead of impoverishing 
France by strife, they enriched her 
by their industry. It had been wise 
and Christian-like to abstain from 
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molesting good subjects, who asked 
but liberty to pray to God in the way 
their conscience dictatéd. Such liberty 
was not long vouchsafed to them. 
Between 1662 and 1685, they were 
excluded from all public employments, 
attacked in their civil and religious 
rights, and, finally, by the revocation, 
compelled to change their religion, or 
fly their country. 

Passing over the historian’s rapid 
sketch of the events of the first period, 
the reader’s attention is infallibly ar- 
rested by his novel and striking pic- 
ture of the state of the French Pro- 
testants during the thirty years of 
repose that followed the siege of La 
Rochelle, and preceded the persecu- 
tions. Repulsed from court, gradually 
excluded from office of every kind, 
they fell back upon those natural re- 
sources of which none could deprive 
them—upon their industry, persever- 
ance, and ingenuity. ‘* The vast 
plains they possessed in Béarn, and 
in the western provinces, were cover- 
ed with rich harvests; the parts of 
Languedoc occupied by them became 
the most fertile and the best cultivat- 
ed—often in spite of poverty of soil. 


Thanks to their indefatigable toil, that 
province, so long devastated by civil 


wars, rose from its ruins. In the 
mountainous diocese of Alais, which 
includes the Lower Cevennes, the 
chestnut-tree supplied the inhabitants 
with food, which they piously com- 
pared to the manna wherewith God 
nourished the Israelites in the desert. 
The Aigoal and the Esperou, the two 
loftiest mountains of that chain, were 
covered with forests and pastures, 
where their flocks grazed. On the 
Esperou was particularly remarked a 
plain enamelled with flowers, and in- 
tersected by numerous springs, which 
preserved the freshness of its verdure 
in summer’s greatest heat. The in- 
habitants called it the Hort-Diou, or 
Garden of God. The part of the Vi- 
varais known as the Mountain pro- 
duced corn in such great abundance 
that it far exceeded the consumption. 
The diocese of Uzés also yielded quan- 
tities of corn, and exquisite oil and 
wine. In the diocese of Nismes, the 
valley of Vaunage was renowned for 
the richness of its vegetation. The 
Protestants, who possessed within its 
limits more than sixty temples, called 
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it Little Canaan. In Berri, the skilful 
wine-growers restored that country to 
its former state of prosperity.” In 
the towns, the Protestants were not 
less remarkable for their manufactur- 
ing and commercial intelligence and 
success, than were their rural brethren 
for their proficiency in agriculture. By 
irrefragable documents — despatches 
and memorials from government offi- 
cials, conceived, for the most part, in 
a spirit hostile to the Huguenots—Mr 
Weiss shows that in many districts 
and cities commerce was entirely in 
their hands. This was the case in 
Guienne, where nearly all the trade 
in wine was transacted by them; in 
the two governments of Brouage and 
Alencon, where a dozen Protestant 
families monopolised the trade in salt 
and wine, amounting annually to 
twelve or fifteen hundred thousand 
livres. At Sancerre, the intendant 
(M. de Seraucourt) admitted that 
they were superior to the Catholics in 
numbers, wealth, and consideration. 
At Rouen, at Caen, at Metz, nearly 
the whole of the trade was carried on 
by them. The governor of the last- 
named town recommended the minis- 
ters of Louis XIV. to show them 
‘“‘ particular attention, much gentle- 
ness and patience,” inasmuch, he said, 
as “they have all trade in their 
hands.” Little attention was paid to 
the judicious recommendation. As 
long as fourteen years after the Re- 
vocation, Baville, the intendant of 
Languedoc, a cruel persecutor of the 
Protestants, wrote as follows: “If 
the merchants of Nismes are still bad 
Catholics, at least they have not 
ceased to be very good traders. 

Generally speaking, all the new con- 
verts are more at their ease, more la- 
borious and industrious, than the old 
Catholics of the province.” Bordeaux, 
La Rochelle, and the Norman ports, 
were indebted to members of the Re- 
formed church for great increase of 
trade. ‘‘ The English and Dutch had 
more confidence in them than in the 
Catholic merchants, and were more 
willing to correspond with them.” 
Our restricted space prevents us from 
giving much of the curious statis- 
tical information supplied by Mr 
Weiss. The Protestants were the 
first to adopt in France the system 
(already prevailing in England and 
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Holland) of the division of labour. 
The thriving mannufactories of cloth 
at Rheims, Abbeville, Elbceuf, Lou- 
viers, Rouen, Sedan, and numerous 
other places, owed their establishment 
and progress to Protestant families. 
The Protestants of the Gévaudan, a 
district of Languedoc, annually sent 
to foreign parts a value of from two 
to three millions of livres of serge and 
other light fabrics. Every peasant 
had his loom, and worked at it in the 
intervals of agricultural occupation. 
The manufactures of silk stuffs and 
stockings, of hardware, gold and silver 
lace, and notably of paper, were 
chiefly in Protestant hands. In Brit- 
tany they made sail-cloth, of which, 
seas to the emigration, the 

nglish and Dutch annually purchas- 
ed very large quantities. In Touraine 
they were tanners, and their leather 
was celebrated throughout France. 
They had four hundred tanneries in 
that province. The silk and velvet 
manufactures of Tours and Lyons, so 
renowned in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, owed their success 
and prosperity mainly to the Protes- 
tants. We abstain from enumerating 
a number of other important articles 
of consumption produced, almost ex- 
Clusively, by that industrious people, 
whose reputation stood as high for 
commercial probity as for activity 
and intelligence. The reasons for 
their general superiority over their 
Catholic fellow-citizens are concisely 
and forcibly given by Mr Weiss. A 
mere handful amongst jealous and 
suspicious millions, austere morality 
and integrity were their sole safe- 
guard against calumny, and against 
the severity of the laws levelled es- 
pecially at them. Their very enemies 
were compelled to admit that they 
were frugal, laborious, lovers of truth 
and of their religion, conscientious in 
their conduct, constant in their fear and 
reverence of God. Placed at disadvan- 
tage by the State on account of their 
creed, their stimulus to exertion was 
strong, since it was only by superior 
industry and intelligence that they 
could place themselves on a level with 
their more favoured Catholic fellow- 
subjects. ‘* They were further aided 
by the principles of their religion, un- 
ceasingly tending to instruct and en- 
lighten them, by conducting them to 
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faith only through the gate of inves-- 
tigation. Thence their superior en- 
lightenment, which necessarily ex- 
tended itself to all their actions, and 
rendered their minds more capable of 
seizing every idea whose application 
could contribute to their welfare.” 
Most of the Protestants, when young, 
visited Protestant countries, French 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, 
and thence brought back valuable 
knowledge and enlarged ideas. One 
more circumstance is to be noted: the 
Protestants’ working year contained 
310 days, only the Sundays and solemn 
festivals being given to rest; the 
Catholics, on the other hand, gave 
barely 260 days to labour—the rest 
were holidays. Hence a clear gain of 
one-sixth to Protestant industry. 
When, upon the death of Maza- 
rin, Louis XIV. grasped the reins of 
power, the Protestant religion was 
not only tolerated, but authorised 
and permitted throughout the king- 
dom of France. The Huguenot po- 
litical faction was destroyed; the 
French nobility, a few years before 
so warlike and turbulent, had aban- 
doned their provincial strongholds to 
bask in court favour; the plebeians 
were contented and happy because 
peace and public order were main- 
tained ; the triumph of the crown was 
complete. For a while the king’s 
policy was to maintain the Protes- 
tants in the privileges granted them 
by his predecessors, but to show them 
no further favour, and to exclude 
them from all benefits and advantages 
in his own individual gift. He hoped 
that they would gradually go over to 
Rome, in order to share the good 
things bestowed upon Catholics—a 
motive which had already induced 
most of the Protestant nobles to abjure 
their religion. The king, however, 
did not long adhere to a system 
which, although neither just nor im- 
partial, was at least prudent and 
moderate. His first notable act of 
aggression against his patient, peace- 
able, and valuable Protestant sub- 
jects, was the demolition, in the dis- 
trict of Gex, of twenty-two of their 
churches, under the pretence that the 
Edict of Nantes did not apply to that 
bailiwick, which had been- annexed 
to the kingdom since its promulgation. 
Another decree granted to the Catho- 
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lics of Gex a term of three years for 
payment of their debts. This was an 
immoral lure held out to the Protes- 
tants, who, by changing their religion, 
would partake of the advantage. Then 
came an order in council, forbidding 
Protestants to bury their dead save 
at daybreak or nightfall. In 1663, 
newly-converted Protestants were dis- 
pensed from payment of their debts 
to their former co-religionists. The 
effects of this iniquitous dispensation 
upon the various trades in which the 
Protestants were so largely engaged, 
need hardly be indicated. Old and 
barbarous laws against converts who 
relapsed into the reformed religion, 
were revived and put in force. The 
bodies of persons who had abjured 
Protestantism, and who, upon their 
deathbeds, refused the sacraments 
of Rome, were drawn upon hurdles 
amidst the outrages of the popu- 
lace. This law was applied to per- 
sons of quality; amongst others to 
a demoiselle de Montalembert, whose 
corpse was dragged naked through 
the streets of Angouléme. In 1665, 
priests were authorised to present 
themselves, in company with the 
magistrate of the place, at the bed- 
side of dying Protestants, to exhort 
them to conversion; and if they ap- 
peared disposed to it, the work was 
to be proceeded with in spite of the 
family. It may be imagined what 
gentle and conscientious use Catholic 
priests would make of this scandalous 
permission. A dying man, agonised 
and speechless, made, or was said to 
have made, a sign with his head, 
hand, or eyes, indicating adherence 
to the Church of Rome. Thereupon 
his body was interred in the Catholic 
cemetery, and his children were hur- 
ried to mass—Catholics by virtue of 
their father’s pretended abjuration. 
Such was the beginning of the per- 
secution. Thenceforward no month 
passed without some fresh act of 
rigour. Temples were shut up or 
demolished ; the number of Protes- 
tant schools was limited; the educa- 
tion of Protestant children was re- 
stricted to reading, writing, and 
ciphering. French Protestants were 
forbidden to leave the country; and 
those already in foreign parts were 
ordered to return. The physicians 
of Rouen were forbidden to admit 
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into their corporation more than two 
persons of the reformed religion. 
Slackened a little during the war with 
Holland, these odious persecutions 
resumed their vigour after the peace 


of Nimeguen. On the most absurd 
pretexts, the temples, in a number of 
those large towns where the popula- 
tion was chiefly Protestant, were 
pulled down. And by an edict of 
the 17th June 1681, children of seven 
years of age were authorised to ab- 
jure their parents’ faith and embrace 
the Catholic religion! It was open- 
ing a fine field to the unscrupulous 
proselytising emissaries of Rome. ‘ It 
now sufficed that an envious person, 
an enemy, a debtor, declared before a 
tribunal that a child wished to be- 
come a Catholic, had manifested an 
intention of entering a church, had 
joined in a prayer, or made the sign 
of the cross, or kissed an image of the 
Virgin, for the child in question to be 
taken from his parents, who were 
compelled to make him an allowance 
proportioned to their supposed ability. 
But such estimates were necessarily 
arbitrary, and it often happened that 
the loss of his child entailed upon the 
unfortunate father that of all his pro- 
perty.” We have not room to mul- 
tiply instances of the abominable 
system then adopted. Whilst Col- 
bert lived, his voice was ever uplifted 
in the king’s council against the 
maltreatment and oppression of men 
whom he held to be peaceable, indus- 
trious, and useful citizens. After his 
death, Louvois, anxious to please the 
king, went far beyond anything that 
had yet been done. He instituted 
what were called the dragonnades. 
Troops, principally dragoons, were 
sent into the provinces and quartered 
in Protestant houses, where they were 
encouraged to every kind of excess 
short of rape and murder. ‘In many 
villages (of Poitou) the priests fol- 
lowed them in the streets, crying out: 
‘Courage, gentlemen; it is the king’s 
intention that these dogs of Huguenots 
should be pillaged and sacked.’ The 
soldiers entered the houses sword in 
hand, crying ‘ Kill! kill!’ to frighten 
women and children. They 
employed threats, outrages, and even 
tortures, to compel them to conversion ; 
burning the feet and hands of some 
at a slow fire, breaking the ribs and 
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limbs of others with blows of sticks. 
Many had their lips burned with hot 
irons, and others were thrown into 
damp dungeons, with threats that 
they should be left there to rot.” 
These atrocities brought about, as 
may be imagined, a vast number of 
conversions. Suspended for a while, 
in consequence of the moral effect of 
a bill passed by the English parlia- 
ment, granting extraordinary privi- 
leges to French refugees, the dragon- 
nades recommenced in 1684,—this 
time in Béarn, where the soldiery, 
incited by the fanatic intendant Fou- 
cault, committed even greater excesses 
than in Poitou. Amongst other tor- 
tures inflicted upon the unhappy 
Huguenots, were those called the 
Veillées. The soldiers mounted regular 
guards, relieving each other as if on 
sentry, for the sole purpose of depriv- 
ing their victims of repose. They 
forced them to stand upright, and to 
keep their eyes open. Benoit, a 
writer of that day, details the revolting 
insults and cruel sufferings to which 
both men and women were subjected. 
Human nature could not endure such 
torments, and Foucault was able to 
report the conversion of the whole of 
arn. ‘I certainly believe,” wrote 
Madame de Maintenon, “that those 
conversions are not all sincere. But 
God employs all manner of means to 
bring heretics back to him ; the chil- 
dren at least will be Catholics, though 
their fathers be hypocrites.” The 
“manner of means” referred to by 
this saintly prude and ex-Calvinist, 
are thus described by Benoit, as ap- 
plied to persons of her own sex. 
“The soldiers offered to the women 
indignities which decency will not 
suffer me to describe. The officers 
were no better than the soldiers. 
They spat in the women’s faces; they 
made theni lie down in their presence 
upon hot embers; they forced them 
to put their heads into ovens, whose 
vapour was hot enough to suffocate 
them. All their study was to devise 
torments which should be painful 
- without being mortal.” Such was the 
pastime of the chivalrous warriors of 
the most Christian and magnanimous 
of French kings. 
Similar scenes were enacted in every 
rovince where Protestants dwelt. 
uis XIV. daily received the joyful 
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intelligence of thousands of conver- 
sions. In September and October 
1685, he was informed that six large 
and important towns, noted strong- 
holds of the reformed religion, had 
definitively abjured their errors. The 
court then believed that Protestantism 
was annihilated in France, and the 
king, sharing in the general illusion, 
no longer hesitated to strike the last 
blow. On the 22d October he signed, 
at Fontainebleau, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Its merciful provi- 
sions may be summed up in few 
words: ‘‘ The Protestant temples 
were all to be demolished, and the 
worship forbidden in private houses, 
under pain of confiscation. Ministers 
who refused to be converted were to 
quit the kingdom within a fortnight, 
or to be sent to the galleys. Protes- 
tant schools were to be closed ; chil- 
dren were to be baptised by priests, 
and brought up in the religion of 
Rome. Four months were granted to 
refugees to return to France and ab- 
jure; that term expired, their pro- 
perty would be confiscated. Under 
pain of galleys and confiscation, Pro- 
testants were forbidden to quit the 
kingdom and carry their fortunes 
abroad. They were to remain, until 
it should please God to enlighten them.” 
We have seen the gentle means by 
which the divine spirit was aided in 
such cases. Upon the same day that 
this insane edict was registered, the 
demolition of the great temple at 
Charenton, built by the celebrated 
architect, Jacques Debrosse, and cap- 
able of containing fourteen thousand 
persons, was commenced. In five 
days no trace of the structure. re- 
maiaed. The church at Quévilly, 
near Rouen, was levelled by a fanatic 
mob, headed by the intendant of the 
province, and several other high offi- 
cials, axe and hammer in hand. On 
its site was raised a cross, twenty feet 
high, adorned with the royal arms. 
In every respect the edict of revoca- 
tion, and some severe supplementary 
ordinances that were soon after pub- 
lished, were enforced with the utmost 
rigour, and even with bad faith. 
Thus were clergymen refused pass- 
ports (indispensable to their departure 
from France), in order that the fort- 
night granted them might elapse, and 
that they might be cast into prison. 
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Some of the more influential amongst 
them, held especially dangerous, were 
ordered to quit the kingdom within 
two days. Upon the other hand, the 
utmost pains were taken to prevent 
the emigration of laymen. Marshal 
Schomberg and the Marquis de Ru- 
vigny were the only persons permitted 
to leave the country. The king sent 
for Admiral Duquesne, one of the 
creators of the French navy, and 
urged him to change his religion. 
The old hero, then eighty years of 
age, pointed to his white hair. ‘‘ For 
sixty years, sire,” he said, ‘‘ have I 
rendered unto Cesar that which I owe 
to Cesar; suffer me still to render 
unto God that which I owe fo God.” 
He was suffered to end his days in 
France, unmolested for his religion. 
The enactments against emigration 
were all in vain to prevent it. In 
vain were the coasts guarded, the 
high-roads patrolled, and the peasants 
armed and made to watch day and 
night for fugitives. Hundreds were 
captured, and sent, chained in gangs, 
to the galleys ; but thousands escaped. 
** They set out disguised as pilgrims, 
couriers, sportsmen with their guns 
upon their shoulders, peasants driving 
cattle, porters bearing packages, in 
footmen’s liveries and in soldiers’ uni- 
forms. The richest had guides, who, 
for sums varying from 1000 to 6000 
livres, helped them to cross the fron- 
tier. The poor set out alone, choosing 
the least practicable roads, travelling 
by night, and passing the day in 
forests and caverns, sometimes in 
barns, or hidden under hay. The 
women resorted to similar artifices. 
They dressed themselves as servants, 
peasants, nurses; they wheeled bar- 
rows ; they carried hods and burthens. 
The younger ones smeared or dyed 
their faces, to avoid attracting notice : 
others put on the dress of lackeys, and 
followed, on foot, through the mire, 
a guide on horseback who passed for 
their master. The Protestants of the 
seaboard got away in French, English, 
and Dutch merchant vessels, whose 
masters hid them under bales of goods 
and heaps of coal, and in empty casks, 
where they had only the bunghole to 
breathethrough. There they remained, 
crowded one upon another, until the 
ship sailed. Fear of discovery and of 
the galleys gave them courage to 
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suffer. Persons brought up in every 
luxury, pregnant women, old men, 
invalids and children, vied with each 
other in constancy and fortitude, to 
escape from their persecutors.” For- 
tunately for the refugees, the guards, 
both at the sea and land frontiers, 
were often accessible to bribes or to 
compassion, and helped the escape of 
many. It is impossible to ascertain 
the exact number of Protestants who 
succeeded in quitting France; but 
Mr Weiss believes himself near the 
truth when he estimates that from a 
quarter of a million to three hundred 
thousand—between a fourth and three- 
tenths of the entire Protestant popu- 
lation—left the country in the last 
fifteen years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He takes pains to exhibit the 
grounds upon which he has established 
this calculation, and quotes various 
reports and official documents; but 
we may here content ourselves with 
mentioning the result, readily accept- 
ing it, on the strength of his habitual 
impartiality and conscientious re- 
search, as approximatively correct. 
The reports of provincial governors 
afford him exact data with respect to 
the damage done to the manufactures 
and prosperity of France by this great 
Protestant exodus. The following 
figures are worth the reader’s atten- 
tion: ‘Of the 400 tanneries which 
a short time previously enriched Tou- 
raine, there remained but 54 in the 
year 1698. That province’s 8000 
looms, for the manufacture of silken 
stuffs, were reduced to 1200; its 700 
silk-mills to 70; its 40,000 workmen, 
formerly employed in the preparation 
and fabrication of silks, to 4000. Of 
its 3000 ribbon-looms, not 60 re- 
mained. Instead of 2400 bales of 
silk, it consumed but 700 or 800.” 
This in one province. In others the 
decline was proportionate. Floquet, 
the historian of Normandy, estimates 
at 184,000 the Norman Protestants 
who took advantage of the vicinity of 
the sea, and of their connection with 
England and Holland, to quit France. 
For several years the Norman manu- 
factures were completely ruined. 

‘* Tt would be erroneous to suppose 
that Louis XIV. did not foresee these 
fatal consequences; but, doubtless, he 
guessed not their extent, and thought 
to give to France durable repose and 
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prosperity at the cost of a fleeting evil. 
A great part of the nation partook of 
the delusion; and it may be said that, 
with the exception of Vauban, St 
Simon, and a small number of superior 
minds (amongst which must be reck- 
oned Christina of Sweden), the nation 
was the accomplice, either by its acts 
or by its silence, of the great king’s 
fault.” 

Madame de Sévigné wrote to her 
daughter how fine a thing was the 
edict of revocation, compared to which 
no king had ever done, or ever would 
do aught as memorable. The chancel- 
lor, Le Tellier, after affixing the seal of 
state to the document, declared that he 
would never seal any other, and pro- 
nounced those words of the canticle of 
Simeon which, in the mouth of the 
aged Hebrew, reférred to the coming 
of the Lord. Bossuet, Massillon, Flé- 
chier, the great preachers of that day, 
exulted in their pulpits, and lauded 
Louis to the skies. Rome was in 
raptures. A Te Deum was sung, and 
Innocent XI. sent a brief of thanks 
and praise to the French monarch. 
Medals were struck, statues raised ;* 
and at Versailles may still be seen a 
masterpiece of Lesueur’s, in which 
hideous forms fly at sight of the cha- 
lice. The allegory represents the de- 
feat of Protestantism by Popery. 

West, east, and north, fled the scat- 
tered Protestants—the bigoted south 
offered them no refuge. To Germany 
they went, to England and America, 
to Switzerland and Holland, even to 
Scandinavia. Their proceedings in 
each one of these countries, the suc- 
cours they found, and the services 
they rendered, their influence upon 
arts and manufactures, their ultimate 
fate, the blending (in most instances) 
of their descendants with the natives, 
are recorded by Mr Weiss in separate 
books. The first of these is devoted 
to Brandenburg (Prussia), a country 
to which, owing to its then backward 
state of civilisation as compared with 
France, England, and Holland, the 
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immigration of a large body of culti- 
vated Frenchmen, including military 
officers of rank and experience, men 
of learning, manufacturers, artisans, 
and trades of every kind, was an in- 
estimable benefit. The Elector, Fre- 
derick William, who had been brought 
up at the French court of the Prince 
of Orange, felt this, and spared no 
pains to attract the refugees to his 
dominions. He was a Protestant ; his 
wife was a granddaughter of Coligny; 
French was the language spoken at 
his court, where all the elevated posts 
were filled by men who had lived in 
Paris, and who habitually spoke and 
wrote in French. When he came 
to the throne in 1640, he found his 
country depopulated by war, agricul- 
ture neglected, trade and manufac- 
tures destroyed. His long reign was 
passed in healing the wounds inflicted 
on Brandenburg by the Thirty Years’ 
War. He encouraged foreigners to 
settle in the country, where he grant- 
ed them lands or aided them to esta- 
blish themselves. On the 29th Oc- 
tober 1685, exactly one week after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
he published the Edict of Potsdam, 
by which he offered shelter and pro- 
tection to the persecuted Protestants. 
His agents at Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, and in the various German 
states through which they might pass 
on their flight from France, were 
directed to care for their safety and 
supply them with means to travel. 
They acquired, by the mere act of 
settling in his dominions, all the civic 
rights of those born there, besides 
various privileges and immunities con- 
fined to themselves. He offered land 
to the agriculturist, facilities to the 
manufacturer, honours, rank, and mili- 
tary employment to nobles and men - 
of the sword. His tempting procla- 
mation was quickly disseminated in 
France ; and although the intendants 
of the provinces used the most rigor- 
ous measures to suppress it, and 
affirmed it to be a forgery, the Pro- 





* The provost and sheriffs of Paris erected, at the Hotel de Ville, a brazen statue 
in honour of the king who had rooted out heresy. The bas-reliefs showed a frightful 


bat, whose large wings enveloped the works of Calvin and of Huss. 


On the statue 


was this inscription: Ludovico Magno, victori perpetuo, ecclesia ac regum dignitatis 
assertori. This statue, which replaced that of the young king trampling the Fronde 
under foot, was melted in 1792 and cast into cannon, which thundered at Valmy.— 


Weiss, i. 121, 122, 
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testants read it and knew it to be 
true, and soon a number of French 
colonies were formed in Brandenburg. 
Frederick William’s country was poor; 
he had but two millions of subjects ; 
his treasury was exhausted by a ruin- 
ous war; and he had great difficulty 
in raising the funds necessary for the 
establishment of the refugees, and for 
the support of those for whom em- 
ployment could not at once be found. 
He emptied his privy purse. ‘I will 
sell my plate,” he one day said, 
“sooner than let them want.” He 
was repaid for his generosity and 
sound policy. The difficulty was 
but temporary. The fugitives did 
not all come empty-handed. He re- 
ceived their money in deposit, allow- 
ed them interest, and applied the 
capital to the relief of the necessi- 
tous. Collections were made, and 
the French officers voluntarily aban- 
doned a twentieth part of their pay 
for the relief of their suffering fellow- 
exiles. To this fund the Duke of 
Schomberg subscribed the anpual sum 
of 2000 livres, which was paid until 
his departure for England. 

“The Electress, Louisa Henrietta, 
and the future queen, Sophia Char- 
lotte, desired to have presented to 
them the women whom the rigours of 
persecution had driven from their 
country. With delicate attention, 
the court etiquette was modified in 
their favour, and they were admitted 
in black dresses—their best ornament 
the voluntary indigence they had pre- 
ferred to apostasy.” 

Brandenburg received about 25,000 
French refugees. Amongst these were 
600 officers, whom the Elector ad- 
mitted at once into his army, forming 
new companies and regiments to 
make room for them, and—with a 
degree of favour which can hardly 
have been very pleasing to the native 
Officers — giving them all a higher 
grade than that they had held in 
France. Thus captains became ma- 
jors, colonels major-generals, &c., and 
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so on through all ranks. A great num- 
ber of the Huguenots enlisted as pri- 
vate soldiers. Men and officers did 
good service, as soon as the oppor- 
tunity was afforded them. 

‘“The European war which broke 
out in 1689 was the bloody proof 
that attested their attachment to 
their adopted country. Frederick I. 
took part in it, as the ally of the Em- 
peror, against the King of France, 
whom he had offended by assisting 
the Prince of Orange to upset James 
II. The army he assembled in West- 
phalia was composed in great part of 
French regiments. In the first cam- 
paign the refugees destroyed the 
opinion spread against them in Ger- 
many, that they would fight but 
feebly against their former fellow- 
citizens. At the combat of Neuss 
the grands mousquetaires* attacked 
the French troops with a fury that 
proved a long-cherished resentment, 
with which French writers have often 
reproached them. On seeing them 
gallop towards the enemy with the 
velocity of lightning, one of the Prus- 
sian generals exclaimed, ‘ We shall 
have those knaves fighting against us 
just now.’ Count Dohna, who over- 
heard these offensive words, com- 
pelled the general to draw pistol, and 
washed out, in his blood, this insult 
to the honour of the refugees.” At 
the siege of Bonn the assault was 
given by the refugee regiments, who 
fought like fiends and took all the 
exterior works. Next morning the 
French garrison capitulated. In Flan- 
ders and in Italy the Franco-Prus- 
sians equally distinguished them- 
selves, but were nearly exterminated, 
at the bloody battle of Za Marsaille, 
by the bayonets of Catinat’s army. 


. Those that remained displayed their 


valour in the War of Succession, 
under the eyes of Marlborough and 
Eugene—at Blenheim and Ouden- 
arde, at Malplaquet and Mons. Three 
regiments, composed entirely of re- 
fugees, performed such brilliant ex- 





* Two companies composed of gentlemen, formed by the advice of Marshal 


Schomberg, upon the model of the mousquetaires & cheval of the King of France's 
guard. The Elector was colonel of one company, and Count Dohna, a nobleman of 
Brandenburg who had lived much in France, was his second in command. The other 


company had Schomberg for its colonel. 


In the Memoirs of Erman and Réclam, the 


pith of whose lengthy work is given by Mr Weiss in a single chapter of Book IL, is 


a complete list of the grands mousquetaires. 


Vol. ii. p. 244-260. 
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loits at Malplaquet, that, when the 
Prince-Royal of Prussia came to the 
throne, he selected from them the 
principal officers with which he re- 
organised his army. 

Frederick William I., and Frede- 
rick the Great, did not show less sym- 
pathy than their father and grand- 
father had shown with the refugees 
and their descendants. Under the 
reign of the first-named sovereign, 
whom George II. was wont to call 
‘* my brother the corporal,” and who 
passed his time in drilling his troops, 
reconnoitring gigantic grenadiers, and 
in drinking and smoking, the arts and 
sciences were little encouraged at the 
Prussian court, although Queen So- 
phia Dorothea did collect around her 
a number of learned and accomplished 
emigrants, some of whom were in- 
trusted with the education of her son 
and daughter. But the refugees knew 
how to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. Frederick William gave new 
clothes to the whole of his army every 
year, and he had laid it down as a 
rule to have everything necessary for 
their equipment manufactured in his 
own kingdom. The French refugees 
founded a number of cloth manu- 
factories, whose fame soon spread 
abroad—so much so, that in 1733, be- 
sides the home consumption, Prussia 
exported forty-four thousand pieces 
of cloth of twenty-four ells each. To 
favour this manufacture, which Prus- 
sia owed entirely to the refugees, the 
king forbade the export of wool, thus 
compelling his subjects to manufac- 
ture it themselves. Under Frederick 
the Great, Prussia became more 
French than ever. The refugees sup- 
plied generals, privy councillors, am- 
bassadors; their language was sub- 
stituted for Latin at the Berlin Aca- 
demy, and was near becoming the 
national tongue. The French officers 
taken prisoners at the battle of Ros- 
bach were greatly struck at meet- 
ing, in the country of their captivity, 
with a multitude of their countrymen, 
and at hearing their language almost 
generally used in all the provinces 
of the Prussian monarchy. Notwith- 
standing his scepticism, Frederick 
the Great never ceased warmly to 
sympathise with the religious, God- 
fearing French Protestants. He 


deemed himself happy, he said, in his 
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old age, to have lived long enough to 
celebrate with them, in 1785, the 
jubilee of the revocation of the Edict . 
of Nantes. But the French were gra- 
dually blending with the native po- 
pulation and losing trace of their 
origin. ‘“ At the present day,” Mr 
Weiss informs us, ‘the French co- 
lony at Berlin is still about six thou- 
sand strong, and, all proportion kept, 
their morality is purer than that of 
the rest of the population. The num- 
ber of suicides, illegitimate births, and 
crimes of all kinds, is smaller. The 
rigid spirit of Calvin still animates 
the descendants of his expatriated 
sectaries.” The old men alone con- 
tinue to speak the French tongue. 
Intermarriages, and intercourse with 
Germans, have brought about its dis- 
use amongst the younger descendants 
of the emigrants. Frederick the Great 
despised German literature, and a 
strong reaction occurred after his 
death. The disaster of Jena, and the 
treaty of Tilsit, made everything 
French unpopular in Prussia—even 
the language. Many of the refugees 
had already translated their names 
into German—as some of their breth- 
ren translated theirs into English 
when the French Revolution and sub- 
sequent war made the very name of 
Frenchman odious in England. The 
Lacroix, Laforge, Dupré, Savage, 
had taken the names of Kreutz, 
Schmidt, Wiese, Wild. 

To English readers—perhaps to any 
readers—the most interesting section 
of Mr Weiss’s work is the third book, 
“The Refugees in England.” For 
more than a century previously to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
this country had supported the cause 
of the French Protestants, alternately 
by peaceable negotiation and by force 
of arms. In 1562, Elizabeth signed 
the Treaty of Hampton Court, by 
which she bound herself to furnish 
six thousand men to the Prince of 
Condé—half these troops to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, the other half to 
garrison Havre, which was delivered 
over to the English. But Harry the 
Eighth’s daughter, that staunch and 
stubborn Defender of the Faith, had 
to do with a fickle ally. The defeat 
of Dreux and the treaty of, Amboise 
threw Condé into the ranks of the 
royal army, and he assisted to take 
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Havre from the Earl of Warwick—an 
act of ingratitude from which Coligny 
and Dandelot abstained, whilst some 
Protestant gentlemen, preferring the 
voice of conscience to that of patriot- 
ism, threw themselves into the be- 
sieged town to aid in its defence. 
Elizabeth might well have been dis- 
gusted by Condé’s conduct and her 
troops’ ill success, but she doubtless 
shared the belief then entertained by 
the majority of her subjects, that the 
fall of Calvinism in France would be 
a prelude to that of Protestantism in 
England, and when hostilities again 
broke out she sent money and artil- 
lery to the Huguenots. Mignet has 
told us, and Mr Weiss repeats, the 
tale of her grief and indignation at 
the bloody day of St Bartholomew. 
‘For several days after the massacre 
she refused to give audience to La 
Mothe Fénélon, the French ambassa- 
dor. When at last she consented to 
admit him to her presence, she re- 
ceived him in her privy chamber, 
which had the gloomy aspect of a 
tomb. She was surrounded by the 
lords of her council and ladies of her 
court, all attired in deep mourning. 
The ambassador passed through the 
silent throng, whilst every eye was 
averted from him in anger, and ap- 
proached the queen, who compelled 
him to justify Charles IX. from that 
odious crime.” More than this, she 
allowed Montgomery to fit out, upon 
English ground, an expedition for the 
relief of La Rochelle, then threatened 
with asiege; and subsequently, after 
the death of Henry III., supplied his 
successor with money and men in his 
contest with the League and the King 
of Spain. 

The Stuarts continued the support 
afforded to the French Protestants 
by their illustrious predecessor; and 
when that great uncrowned sovereign, 
sturdy Oliver Cromwell, came to 
power, it may well be supposed that 
he was not backward to succour them. 
‘“* His glorious dictatorship,” says Mr 
Weiss, ‘‘replaced England at the head 
of the Protestant party in Europe.” 
The Protector had no need to draw 
the sword, efficiently to aid his suffer- 
ing co-religionists. His name was a 
tower of strength, his word alone had 
everywhere weight. Instead of ally- 
ing himself with partisans who, like 
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Condé, might have turned their coats 
and left auxiliaries in the lurch, he 
went to the fountainhead. When the 
Vaudois were cruelly persecuted in 
1655, he made Cardinal Mazarin 
ashamed of the part taken by French 
troops in that exterminating war. 
The Cardinal disowned the leaders of 
those troops, and interceded with the 
Duke of Savoy in favour of the suf- 
ferers. His intercession was perhaps 
less potent than a menacing letter 
written by Cromwell to the duke, 
who forthwith gave way and revok- 
ed his bloody ediet of proscription. 
Cromwell then sent assistance to the 
Vaudois, who had endured terrible 
calamities, and extended his protec- 
tion even to the Protestants of Nismes 
and the Cevennes. In the course of 
his researches Mr Weiss has disin- 
terred a characteristic postscript to a 
letter written by the English ruler to 
the Cardinal. There had been dis- 
turbances at Nismes in 1657, and the 
Catholic party fiercely demanded the 
chastisement of the Huguenots, In- 
stead of complying with their request, 
Mazarin granted an amnesty. 

‘“‘ He had just received a despatch 
from Cromwell, containing the plan 
of the approaching campaign, and in- 
forming him of the operations pre- 
scribed to the English fleets in the 
Mediterranean and on the ocean. The 
Protector added his opinion on the 
attacks to be directed against Austria 
by the armies of Sweden, Portugal, 
and France, and concluded with the 
following words, negligently thrown 
out: ‘Something has occurred in a 
town of Languedoc, called Nismes. I 
beg of you to let everything pass with- 
out effusion of blood, and as gently as 
may be.’” 

Such being the habitual policy of 
the English sovereigns in the seven- 
teenth century, it is not surprising 
that England was a favourite refuge 
with the persecuted amongst the fo- 
reign Protestants. Previously to this, 
so early as the second half of the six- 
teenth century, the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, and the Duke of Alva’s 
cruelties, had driven thousands of 
French and Flemings to Britain’s hos- 
pitable shores. Their advent and re- 
sidence were encouraged in the well- 
founded expectation that their skilland 
industry would benefit their adopted 
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country. Numerous churches were 
founded in London and the provinces. 
Their first place of worship was as- 
signed to them by Edward VI., in 
1550. It is now the Dutch church in 
Austin Friars, in the city of London. 
A few months later they obtained from 
the Chapter of Windsor the grant of 
the chapel of St Anthony, in Thread- 
needle Street. Driven thence by 
Bloody Mary, they resumed occupa- 
tion on Elizabeth’s accession. During 
the whole of her long reign, that great 
queen lavished upon them marks of 
her favour. When, in consequence 
of the persecutions in France under 
Charles IX., their numbers so in- 
creased that the more affluent amongst 
them were unable to supply the wants 
of the necessitous, she recommended 
them to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who assisted them. Subsequently, on 
two occasions, she protected them from 
the animosity of the London ’pren- 
tices, shopkeepers, and artisans, who, 
jealous of their foreign rivals, loudly 
— their expulsion from Eng- 
and. 

The papist Stuart, James II., dared 
not deviate from his predecessors’ 
policy with regard to the Protestant 
refugees. Perhaps, indeed, he had no 
desire to do so; for, with all his at- 
tachment to Rome, it is but just to 
admit that he was not a persecuting 
monarch. His offence was the favour 
he showed the Catholics, not oppres- 
sion of the reformed church. Mr 
Weiss, in some very interesting pages, 
exhibits him in great perplexity and 
conflict with himself. His religious 
convictions pulled him one way, pub- 
lic opinion and political necessity im- 
pelled him in an opposite direction, 
and obliged him, upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, to publish an 
edict favourable to the French re- 
fugees. Whilst admitting the impos- 
sibility of an exact estimate, Mr Weiss 
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states at 80,000 the number of those 
who established themselves in Eng- 
land during the ten years preceding 
and following the revocation. ‘ Dur- 
ing the years 1686, 1687, and 1688, 
the Consistory of the French church 
in London, which held its meetings at 
least once a-week, was occupied al- 
most exclusively in receiving the 
marks of repentance of those who, 
after abjuring their faith to save their 
lives, resumed, in a more tolerant 
country, the religion they preferred 
to their native land. The ministers 
examined their testimony, heard their 
narratives of their sufferings, and re- 
ceived them back into the communion 
of their brethren.” The old church 
in Threadneedle Street, and those in 
the Savoy, Marylebone, and Castle 
Street, were all insufficient to contain 
the ‘increasing throng of the faithful. 
On the prayer of the Consistory, 
James II. gave license for the erection 
of a fifth temple in Spitalfields. But 
although he could not refuse such fa- 
cilities, in other respects he acted in 
complete concert with Louis XIV. 
Whilst the French king converted his 
Protestant subjects at the sabre’s 
edge, the English sovereign recalled 
the Jesuits, received the nuncio, and 
emancipated the Catholics. Louis 
derived unbounded confidence from 
the apparent progress of Popery in 
England; James was confirmed in his 
fatal course by his conviction of the 
complete victory of Catholicism in 
France. But the crowds of fugitives 
that poured into this country, and 
their report of their sufferings, so ex- 
cited the English public that the Ca- 
tholics themselves were alarmed, and 
James and the nuncio requested the 
French ambassador and the Marquis 
of Bonrepaus, who had just arrived in 
London on a special mission, * to calm 
the fermentation by disavowing the 
persecutions attributed, only too truly, 





* Bonrepaus was sent by Louis XIV. to England and to Holland, to persuade the 


refugees to return to France. 


He was a skilful agent, and James II. seconded him 


to the utmost of his power ; but his success was not great, although he did contrive to 
persuade a few hundred emigrants of the French king’s kind intentions towards 
them, and shipped them off to Dunkirk, where they were received by Chateauneuf, 


who supplied them with money to reach their native provinces. 


1688 put an end to this. 


The Revolution of 


On William III.’s accession, Chateauneuf sent in his ac- 


counts to Versailles, saying that, although the wind was favourable, there were no 
arrivals from the other side of the straits, and that it was not likely there would be 


any more.— WEIss, i. 289-298. 
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to their magnificent and merciless 
master—a strange and not very dig- 
nified exculpation of the most puissant 
of European monarchs, which the 
French envoys were fain to make to 
James’s favourite councillors, Lords 
Castlemaine, Dover, and Tyrconnel. 
The English king, daily more im- 
pressed with the not unfounded be- 
lief that the French refugees were his 
secret enemies, and the future allies 
of William of Orange, still was com- 
pelled to protect and aid them. The 
richer portion of the fugitives had ge- 
nerally sought asylum in Holland— 
most of those who came to England 
were poor. ‘*The London Mint re- 
ceived, it is true, during the first four 
months following the revocation, fifty 
thousand pistoles in specie to convert 
into English money ; and the French 
ambassador wrote to Louis XIV. in 
1687, that 960,000 louis-d’ors had 
already been melted down in Eng- 
land. But these considerable sums 
were the property of a small number 
of great families. Most of the fugi- 
tives landed in a state of extreme 
destitution. James II. authorised col- 
lections for their benefit.” £200,000 
(an immense sum in those days) were 
thus obtained, and employed to alle- 
viate the misery of the exiles, with 
whom sympathy was general and im- 
mense. In the course of one year 
(1687), 15,500 French Protestants 
were succoured by British generosity : 
13,000 of these were settled in Lon- 
don, and 2000 in the different sea- 
port towns where they had landed. 
Amongst them were 140 persons of 
quality, and numerous members of 
the learned professions. Many of 
their sons obtained employment in 
the first mercantile houses. About 
150 entered the army, and we shall 
presently see what brilliant services 
some of them rendered. The clergy 
and the infirm were pensioned from 
the fund collected ; most of the work- 
men and artisans were employed in 
English manufactories. 600 of the 
latter, for whom employment could 
not be obtained in England, were 
sent to America by the French com- 
mittee appointed to the management 
of the fund, who also supplied money 
to build fifteen churches—three in 
London, and twelve in provincial 
towns where refugees had settled. 
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Protestant England, already indig- 
nant at the false and hypocritical ex- 
culpation of the French king concocted 
between his ambassadors, James II., 
and the Pope’s nuncio, was doubly 
incensed, a few months later, by the 
well-known incident of the burning 
of Claude’s book. Claude, formerly 
minister of the great temple at Cha- 
renton, had taken refuge in Holland, 
where he published a book, entitled : 
The Complaints of the Protestants 
cruelly persecuted in the Kingdom of 
France. It was translated into Eng- 
lish, and made a great sensation in 
London. The French ambassador 
urged James to testify his disap- 
proval of it. The king convoked his 
council, and insisted that the book 
should be burned by the hangman’s 
hand. There was opposition in the 
council, but James carried his point, 
and the book was burned accordingly, 
in presence of the sheriff, and of an 
exasperated mob. The impression 
produced throughout England by this 
concession to Louis XIV. was such, 
that Barillon, the French ambassador, 
was alarmed, and wrote to his master 
that nothing, since the beginning of 
James’s reign, had taken a more vio- 
lent effect on the public mind. About 
this time the English king forbade 
the officers of his guards to enlist fo- 
reigners; and so strong was his desire 
to see the refugees quit England, that 
he favoured, to the utmost of his 
power, a wild project conceived by 
the Marquis de Miremont, who pro- 
posed to lead his fellow-exiles to Hun- 
gary, to fight against the Turks un- 
der the banners of the Empire. James’s 
manceuvres and intrigues were put an 
end to only by his deposition. 

“The most important service ren- 
dered to England by the refugees,” 
says Mr Weiss, at the commencement 
of the extremely interesting second 
chapter of his Third Book, ‘* was the 
energetic support they gave to William 
of Orange against James II. When 
the prince embarked at the port of 
Naerden, and sailed to dethrone his 
father-in-law, his little army consisted 
but of 11,000 infantry, and-4000 horse. 
But these troops comprised a chosen 
body of three regiments of infantry, 
and one squadron of cavalry, composed 
entirely of refugees. Each regiment 
numbered 750 fighting men. More- 
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over, seven hundred and thirty-six 
French officers, for the most part ve- 
terans, accustomed to victory under 
Turenne and Condé, were dispersed 
through the battalions of the prince’s 
army. A great number of these had 
found themselves compelled, in 1685, 
to become nominally Catholics, in 
order to avoid the shame of being 
declared unworthy to serve under 
the flag of France, in whose shadow 
they had so long fought. Reconciled 
with the Protestant religion in the 
French churches in Holland, they 
burned for revenge upon their perse- 
cutors. William of Orange had no 
partisans more resolute and devoted. 
He had placed fifty-four in his regi- 
ment of horse-guards, and thirty-four 
in his body-guard Marshal 
Schomberg was second in command ; 
and such was the confidence inspired 
by that skilful commander, that the 
Princess of Orange gave him secret 
instructions to assert her rights, and 
continue the enterprise, should her 
husband fall. Two other refugee of- 
ficers were bearers of similar instruc- 
tions to direct the expedition, in case 
of the death of both the prince and 
the marshal.” 

As a great captain, Schomberg 
stood, in the public opinion of that 
century, immediately after Condé and 
Turenne. He was as wise a counsel- 
lor as he was a valiant and skilful 
leader. ‘* When William would have 
sailed straight up the Thames to Lon- 
don, in hopes that his presence would 
suffice at once to cast down the banner 
of the Stuarts, and rouse the country 
to revolution, Schomberg made him 
understand that the liberator of Eng- 
land ought not to present himself as a 
conqueror, and enter the capital of his 
future kingdom at the head of an army 
of Dutch and French; that it was 
better to temporise a little, show his 
partisans the forces that were ready 
to second them, and so inspire them 
with courage to take a resolution.” 
It was in pursvance of this sensible 
advice that William steered for Tor- 
bay. Schomberg’s anticipation was 
fulfilled. The sight of his valiant men- 
at-arms gave confidence to the coun- 
try; the troops sent against him 
joined him; James fled. The Dutch 
prince triumphed, almost without 
drawing a sword. ‘By one of those 
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odd caprices of fate frequent in politi- 
cal catastrophes, the Sieur de l’Estang, 
a French refugee, and lieutenant in 
William’s guards, was selected by the 
conqueror to enjoin the King of France’s 
ambassador to quit London within 
four-and-twenty hours; and another 
refugee, Saint Leger, a gentleman of 
Poitou, received orders to accompany 
him to Dover, and to protect him, if 
necessary, against the animosity of 
the English.” This last precaution 
seems to have been hardly necessary, 
for Barrillon wrote to Louis XIV. 
that he had received all manner of 
civility and good treatment wherever 
he passed. 

During the early period of Schom- 
berg’s emigration, passed at Berlin, 
the Elector had done everything in his 
power to attach him to his service. 
He had named him governor-general of 
Prussia, minister of state, member of 
the privy council in which the princes 
of the blood sat, and generalissimo of 
the Brandenburg troops. Schomberg 
preferred the great interests of Pro- 
testantism to these honours and ad- 
vantages, and accompanied William 
of Orange to England, to find a glo- 
rious death by the waters of Boyne. 
In Ireland, he proved at once his de- 
votion to the cause he had embraced 
and his own disinterestedness. When 
the army was in arrear, and no money 
forthcoming, ‘*‘ Je n’oserais me vanter 
de rien,’ he wrote to the king; ‘ but if 
I had in my hands the hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling your majesty has 
done me the grace to bestow upon me, 
I would deliver them, by the person 
you might appoint, for the payment 
of your army.’ This suni, which 
parliament had voted to him, but 
which he delicately attributed to royal 
munificence, was actually employed 
to pay the troops, and he contented 
himself with a pension. What wonder 
that French refugees flocked from all 
parts of Europe to fight under his 
glorious banner?” In Ireland, the 
marshal found himself in much the 
same position in which Wellington 
was placed in the Peninsula—com- 
pelled to manceuvre, with inferior 
forces, in front of a formidable enemy, 
double his own strength ; to avoid a 
battle, which would have been certain 
destruction, and patiently to prepare 
the way for future triumph—a mark, 
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the while, for the attacks of fireside 
civilians in England. William’s cour- 
tiers accused him of weakness and 
indecision. He energetically defended 
himself. ‘‘I confess,” he wrote to 
William, ‘that, but for my profound 
submission to your majesty’s orders, 
I should prefer the honour of being 
tolerated near your person, to the 
command of an army in Ireland such 
as that I had under my orders in the 
last campaign. Had I risked a battle, 
I should perhaps have lost all you 
possess in this kingdom, to say nothing 
of the consequences in Scotland, and 
even in England.” The numerous 
refugees in his army seconded him 
with the greatest vigour. On the 
banks of the Boyne, at sight of the 
foe, their ardour was unrestrainable. 
The following sketch of their exploits 
in that celebrated fight is as spirited 
and stirring as if the writer had him- 
self worn basnet and brandished sabre 
before he donned the professor’s gown 
and ascended the rostrum at the Lycée 
Bonaparte. 

** Count Ménard de Schomberg, 
son of the Marshal, passed the Boyne, 
accompanied by his father and by the 
élite of his companions in exile, and, 
rudely driving before him the eight 
Irish and French squadrons placed to 
defend the passage, routed them and 
formed in order of battle. William, 
_ witnessing this brilliant action, took 
his army across the river, and the 
combat became general. ‘ Al/ons, mes 
amis,’ cried Schomberg, addressing the 
refugees, ‘ bear in mind your courage 
and your resentment; yonder are your 
persecutors!’ Animated by these 
words, they impetuously charged and 
broke the French regiments under the 
command of the Duke of Lauzun. 
But, in the heat of pursuit, Schom- 
berg, fighting at the head of his men, 
was suddenly surrounded by Tyr- 
connel’s guards, and received two 
sabre-cuts and a carbine wound. 
The venerable hero fell, mortally 
struck, but, with his dying eyes, he 
looked upon the flight of James II.’s 
soldiers. He was eighty-two years of 
age when he thus fell in the flush of 
victory. Few men have attained, 
during their lives, to greater honours 
and more flattering distinctions. He 
was Marshal of France, Duke and 
Grandee in Portugal; Governor-Ge- 
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neral of Prussia, and generalissimo of 
its armies; in England a duke and 
peer, and knight of the garter. He 
every where justified the confidence he 
inspired by the most irreproachable 
loyalty, by the rare constancy of his 
opinions, by his courage and military 
skill, and by all those chivalrous qua- 
lities which our modern civilisation 
daily effaces and has not yet replaced. 

‘In this same battle La Caille- 
motte Ruvigny, younger brother of 
the Marquis of Ruvigny, was mor- 
tally wounded. ‘ To glory, my chil- 
dren, to glory!’ he shouted to his 
countrymen, as he was carried, co- 
vered with blood, past the French 
Protestant regiments, then marching 
against the enemy.” 

The Marquis de Ruvigny rendered 
brilliant services, both as a military 
man and a diplomatist, and William 
conferred upon him the rank of lieute- 
nant-general ané the title of Earl of 
Galloway. Whilst his brother found 
a glorious death at the Boyne, he 
fought and triumphed at Aghrim. 
‘“« At the battle of Nerwinde, he and 
his regiment kept at bay, almost 
unsupported, the entire force of the 
French cavalry. He was made pri- 
soner for a moment, but the French 
officers let him go, their chiefs affect- 
ing not to perceive it, and he conti- 
nued to cover the retreat of the Eng- 
lish, fighting like a hero. | 
1705, at the siege of Badajoz, he lost 
his right arm, which a cannon-ball 
carried off as he raised it to show Ge- 
neral Fagel the spot he intended to 
attack. On the 26th June 1706 he 
entered Madrid at the head of the 
English and Portuguese troops, and 
proclaimed Charles III., whilst Philip 
V. fled before his victorious army. 
Medals struck at Madrid called the 
Austrian pretender Catholic King by 
favour of the heretics.” St Simon re- 
proaches Ruvigny with fighting 
against his country, and Louis XIV., 
after repeatedly notifying his displea- 
sure, which the Marquis utterly disre- 
garded, confiscated his property. 

In his first book, entitled ‘ The 
Protestants in France,” Mr Weiss re- 
cords, to the honour of his nation and 
of humanity, the disinterested and 
noble conduct of French Catholics, 
who, after aiding the escape of their 
persecuted countrymen, became depo- 
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sitaries of their fortune, and faith- 
fully transmitted it to them in their 
exile. In London, in Amsterdam, in 
Berlin, many refugees, when telling 
the tale of their disasters, spoke with 
deep emotion of those of their fellow- 
citizens whose probity and charity 
had thus been proof against the pre- 
valent fanaticism. From such probity 
there were occasional painful and 
glaring deviations. ‘ Old Ruvigny” 
(the father of the two we have spoken 
of), says St Simon, in a passage cited 
by Mr Weiss, ‘‘ was a friend of Har- 
lay, then attorney-general and after- 
wards first president, and, confident 
in his fidelity, he left a deposit in his 
hands. Harlay kept it as long as 
he could not abuse the trust; but 
when he saw the éclai” (the confisca- 
tion of young de Ruvigny’s property), 
“he found himself modestly embar- 
rassed between his friend’s son and 
his master, to whom he humbly re- 
vealed his trouble: he pretended that 
the king already knew of it, and that 
it was Barbezieux who had found it 
out and told his Majesty. I will not 
investigate this secret, but the fact is 
that he told it himself, and that, as a 
recompense, the king gave him the de- 
posit as confiscated property ; and that 
this hypocrite of justice, and virtue, 
and disinterestedness, did not blush 
to take it, and to shut his eyes and 
ears to the noise his perfidy made.” 
Mr Weiss’s book teems with facts 
that are little known, with character- 
istic details, and with anecdotes that 
cannot fail to interest and attract all 
classes of readers. Before laying aside 
the chapter relating to England, to 
take such brief glance as we can per- 
mit ourselves at the fate of the refugees 
in other countries, we must say a few 
words of a remarkable man, the pea- 
sant leader of a Protestant insurrec- 
tion, which some of the best generals 
in France were long unable to quell. 
We speak of Jean Cavalier, the hero 
of the Cevennes. When Marshal Vil- 
lars, summoned from Flanders for the 
purpose, at last brought him to terms, 
the guerilla chief went to Paris, where 
the eagerness of the mob to behold 
him impeded his horse’s progress 
through the streets and scandalised 
St Simon. Admitted to the king’s 
presence, the peasant’s son dared to 
justify the insurrection, alleging the 
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cruelties of Montrevel, and claiming 
the performance of Marshal Villars’s 
promises. The king himself conde- 
scended to exhort him to conversion, 
but in vain. Chamillard, the minis- 
ter, was indignant at his obstinacy. 
How could he refuse the honour of 
being the proselyte of so great a sove- 
reign? Let him but abjure, and there 
was a pension for his father, the rank 
of major-general for himself. ‘* Do 
you suppose,” added the minister, 
‘“* that the king’s religion can be false ? 
Would God bless him as he does?” 
— ‘t Monseigneur,” replied Cavalier, 
‘* Mahometanism has possessed a great 
part of the earth. I do not judge the 
designs of God.”—‘*I see that you 
are an obstinate Huguenot!” said the 
minister, and dismissed him. He was 
sent to the fortress of Brissach, in 
Alsatia. Fearing that it was intended 
to confine him there, he resolved to 
quit France, and, on arriving in a 
wooded country, about three leagues 
from the frontiers, he escaped with a 
number of companions, and reached 
Switzerland, where he was joined by 
his principal lieutenants, and by a 
great many of his former followers. 
He stopped at Lausanne, and busied 
himself with the organisation of a 
regiment of volunteers, with which 
he intended to enter the service of 
the Duke of Savoy, to penetrate into 
Languedoc, and cover the landing of 
a body of troops from a Dutch fleet. 
The French ambassador to the Swiss 
Diet remonstrated, and gave in a di- 
plomatic note—very different in style 
from the former imperious mandates of 
the French king to foreign powers. 
Marlborough’s victories had singularly 
abated the prestige of the Fourteenth 
Louis. The Diet, without deciding 
anything, handed the note to the coun- 
cil of Berne, which pretended to ex- 
pel the chiefs of the refugees, most of 
whom, however, remained hidden in 
the Canton of Vaud. Cavalier and 
his best officers went to Holland, and 
took service in the Anglo-Dutch army. 
He received the rank of colonel, and 
his former soldiers, the famous Cami- 
sards, flocked to form his regiment. 
An unforeseen difficulty then arose. 
The Anglo-Dutch commissioners re- 
quired that all the companies should 
be commanded by gentlemen, whilst 
Cavalier insisted on selecting bis own 
B 
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officers. The commissioners were fain 
to come to terms with the shepherd 
of the Gardon, who at last consented 
that one-half of the officers should be 
men of noble birth. Thus the cap- 
tain and lieutenant of each company 
wefe taken alternately from amongst 
the gentlemen and the Camisards. 
Upon his staff Cavalier admitted 
none but his mountain warriors, of 
whose obedience and enthusiasm he 
was sure, and who had already won 
him so many triumphs. 

“ After serving for some time in 
Italy, Cavalier was sent to Spain. At 
the memorable battle of Almanza— 
where Berwick, born English, and 
become French by a revolution, was 
opposed to the Marquis of Ruvigny, 
born a Frenchman, and converted into 
an Englishman by persecution—Ca- 
valier’s regiment, composed entirely 
of Protestant refugees, found itself 
opposed to a Catholic regiment, which 
had perhaps shared in the pitiless war 
of the Cevennes. As soon as the two 
French corps recognised each other, 
they charged with the bayonet, dis- 
daining to fire, and slew each other 
with such fury, that, according to 
Berwick’s testimony, not more than 
three hundred men survived. Cava- 
lier’s regiment was but seven hundred 
strong; and if, as is probable, the 
Catholic regiment was complete, its 
almost total destruction was a bloody 
glorification of Cévenol valour. Mar- 
shal Berwick, who had witnessed so 
many fierce encounters, never spoke 
of this tragical event without visible 
emotion. 

“Notwithstanding the loss of the 
battle of Almanza, Cavalier received 
promotion in the English army. He 
reached the rank of general, was sub- 
sequently appointed governor of the 
island of Jersey, and died at Chelsea 
in 1740. The valley of Dublin still 
contains a cemetery formerly devoted 
to the refugees. It was there that 
were interred his remains, which, by 
a strange fatality, repose near one of 
those military colonies founded by 
William III. upon the soil of Catholic 
Treland.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Admiral Coligny, in presence 
of the disfavour shown to the Hugue- 
nots, and with a presentiment, per- 
haps, of coming catastrophes, con- 
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ceived the bold idea of forming a vast 
Protestant colony in America, which 
should serve as a refuge for the per- 
secuted members of the reformed 
church. In 1555, a knight of Malta, 
Durand de Villegagnon, sailed from 
Havre, by Coligny’s directions, in 
command of two vessels full of emi- 
grants. They reached the coast of 
Brazil, ascended to the Rio Janeiro 
and built a fort. But disunion grew 
up amongst them; they had gone 
out insufficiently provided; they dis- 
persed ; some perished, others return- 
ed to France. A second attempt, also 
under Coligny’s auspices, to found a 
Protestant colony—this time in Flo- 
rida—had no better result. A. fort 
was built, called Fort Charles, in 
honour of the king of France, and 
garrisoned by a Captain Albert and 
twenty-five soldiers. It was the first 
citadel in North America over which 
the flag of a civilised nation had float- 
ed, and it was the scene of a mutiny, 
provoked by Captain Albert’s despo- 
tism. That officer was killed, and the 
colony was broken up and abandoned. 

“These two checks did not dis- 
courage Coligny. Taking advantage 
of the re-establishment of peace in 
France, and of a temporary return of 
royal favour, he again solicited Charles 
IX., and obtained from him three 
ships, whose command he gave to 
René Laudonniére, a man of rare in- 
telligence, but whose qualities were 
those of a sailor rather than of a sol- 
dier. Instead of reconstructing the 
fort built by his predecessor, and 
which could not but have revived 
painful associations in the breasts of 
the new colonists, he built another 
near the mouth of the river St John, 
and called it Fort Caroline. But, in 
the following year, the Spaniards 
seized this Protestant colony, which 
gave them umbrage ; and their chief, 
Pedro Melendez, having made prison- 
ers of most of the French, hung them 
to trees, with this inscription: ‘ Hung 
as heretics, and not as Frenchmen.’ 
This tragical event, which was the 
first act of hostility between two 
European nations in the New World, 
excited the liveliest indignation in 
France. Dominic de Gourgues, @ 


gentleman of Mont-de-Marsan, was 
so incensed at it that he vowed sig- 
He had once been 


nal vengeance. 
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taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
when fighting against them in Italy, 
and had been condemned to the gal- 
leys, as a punishment for the obstinate 
valour with which he had refused to 
surrender. He was on his way to 
Spain, when the vessel that bore him 
was captured by an Algerine corsair. 
But a ship, manned by knights of 
Malta, bore down upon the pirate, 
and the captives, who were about to 
be reduced to slavery, were restored 
to liberty. Since that day, the out- 
raged gentleman had turned sea- 
rover, and had largely compensated 
himself, at the cost of the Spaniards, 
for his losses and injuries. On his 
return to his native country, he 
learned the crime perpetrated by 
Melendez. He instantly sold his 
patrimony, and, assisted by two of 
his friends, he equipped three vessels 
in the port of Bordeaux, enlisted two 
hundred men, and sailed for America 
in 1567. Upon his arrival at his 
destination, he won, by costly pre- 
sents, the good-will of the Indians, 
and prevailed on them to join him 
against the Spaniards, whom he at- 
tacked by surprise, making a great 
slaughter of them. Then, using cruel 
reprisals, he hung his prisoners, affix- 
ing to them the inscription: ‘ Hung 
as assassins, and not as Spaniards.’ 
This revenge taken, he returned to 
France, where a price had just been 
set upon his head by his Catholic 
Majesty, with the courteous permis- 
sion of the most Christian king; and 
the noble gentleman who had sacri- 
ficed his fortune and exposed his life 
to revenge the insult offered to his 
country, was long compelled to con- 
cealment to avoid the scaffold.” 
Although the French Protestants 
failed in establishing a refuge in Ame- 
rica, they largely availed themselves, 
a century later, of that presented to 
them by the twelve flourishing colonies 
which the English had then founded 
in the New World. Some years be- 
fore the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, numerous fugitives, chiefly 
from the western provinces of France, 
sought an asylum in English America. 
In 1662, some La Rochelle ship- 
owners were fined for affording pas- 
sage to emigrants, and conveying 
them to a country belonging to Great 
Britain. ‘One of them, named 
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Brunet, was condemned to produce, 
within one year, either thirty-six 
young men, whose escape he was 
accused of favouring, or a valid certi- 
ficate of their death, under penalty of 
one thousand livres’ fine, and of exem- 
plary punishment.” The amounts of 
these fines were characteristically ap- 
plied to the support of Catholic 
churches and convents. The refugees 
whose escape was the cause of their 
being levied, settled in Massachusetts. 
Soon various states received similar 
accessions to their population. ‘ At 
sixteen miles from New York, on 
East River, some refugees founded an 
entirely French town, which they 
called New La Rochelle. Too poor, 
at first, to build a church, they used 
to set out, on Saturday evening— 
after passing the whole week in the 
rudest toil— for New York, which 
they reached, on foot, in the course 
of the night. The next day they 
went twice to church, started again 
in the evening, walked a part of the 
night, and reached their humble 
dwellings in time to go to work on 
Monday morning. Happy and proud 
that they had conquered their reli- 
gious liberty, their letters to France 
informed their persecuted brethren of 
the favour God had shown them, and 
urged them to go out and join them.” 
South Carolina was the favourite pro- 
vince of the French emigrants, espe- 
cially of the Languedocians, whom 
the warm climate well suited. After 
the Revocation, very large numbers 
of refugees settled there, and the pro- 
vince received the name of the 
Huguenots’ Home. The sufferings of 
many of these poor people, before 
they got settled, were terrible. Mr 
Weiss quotes, from Bancroft, thetouch- 
ing narrative of Judith Manigault, 
whose family, after quitting their 
dwelling in the night-time, leaving 
the soldiers in bed, and abandon- 
ing all their house contained, suc- 
ceeded, after remaining some time 
concealed in France and after a 
long circuit through Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, in reaching 
Carolina. Deeply sensible though the 
emigrants were of the blessings of that 
freedom of conscience for which they 
had sacrificed everything, many of 
them long regretted their native land. 
From Gayare’s History of Louisi- 
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ana, Mr Weiss supplies an affecting 
instance of the intensity of this pa- 
triotic feeling. The governor of Loui- 
siana, Bienville, ascending the Mis- 
sissippi, met an English ship of war 
taking soundings. The peace of Rys- 
wick had just been concluded, and 
England and France vied with each 
other in their efforts to explore and 
colonise those distant regions. Bien- 
ville went to visit the English captain, 
and whilst on board, a French engi- 
neer employed in the vessel handed 
him a document which he begged him 
to transmit to the court of Versailles. 
It was a memorial signed by four 
hundred families who had fled to Ca- 
rolina after the Revocation. They 
begged permission to settle in Louisi- 
ana, stipulating only for liberty of 
conscience. Count Pontchartrain re- 
plied, that the king had not driven 
them from his European dominions 
that they should form a republic in his 
American colonies. This refusal de- 
stroyed their last hopes of preserving 
their nationality. Mr Weiss thinks 
their request, although refused, must 
have deeply touched the heart of Louis 
XIV.—an amiable surmise, in which 
we, who believe that during the lat- 
ter part of that king’s life he had little 
heart or sympathy for anything but 
self, find it difficult to coincide. 

- Holland, which, in the time of 
Queen Mary, received upwards of 
thirty thousand English Protestants, 
fugitive from her persecutions, was 
not slow to show hospitality to the 
Huguenots of France. Mr Weiss’s 
fifth and longest book is allotted to 
the refugees in the Netherlands. The 
emigration thither commenced, to a 
considerable extent, when Louis XIV. 
promulgated his first edicts against 
his subjects of the reformed church. 
In 1668, more than eight hundred 
French families passed into Holland. 
When Louvois began his dragonnades 
in 1681, the stream augmented ten- 
fold, and the emigration became an 
important political event. Some of 
the fugitives brought large sums of 
money, or received them subsequently 
from agents in France to whom they 
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had intrusted the sale of their pro- 
perty. In this manner, a Paris wine- 
merchant, named Mariet, saved a for- 
tune of six hundred thousand livres, 
and retired into Holland with a false 
passport, which afterwards served for 
fifteen of his friends! In 1687 and 
1688, a great number of rich mer- 
chants emigrated. As early as 1685, 
the French ambassador at the Hague 
informed the king that twenty millions 
of livres had already been taken out 
of France. And subsequently, many 
wealthy Protestants left Normandy, 
Bretagne, and other provinces, in 
ships of their own, on board of which 
were sometimes as much as three or 
four millions in specie. The ambas- 
sador, Count d’Avaux, was frightened, 
and made representations to his sove- 
reign, who heeded them not. 

In the foremost rank of the emi- 
grants to Holland, there figure about 
two hundred and fifty preachers, learn- 
ed and zealous men, amongst whom 
were some of high distinction for talent 
and eloquence, and for the influence 
they exercised on their brethren, and 
on the affairs of the reformed church. 
Mr Weiss gives a list of the most im- 
portant, from which we may content 
ourselves with quoting the names of 
Ménard, appointed preacher at the 
court of William IIT. ; of Claude, al- 
ready mentioned, who was deemed a 
worthy adversary for Bossuet; of 
Jurieu, ardent, fiery, and energetic ; 
and of Jacques Saurin. This last, the 
most brilliant orator of the Refuge,* 
was of a generation subsequent to the 
others, and belonged to the second 
period of the emigration. Born at 
Nismes in 1677, he followed his father 
to Geneva, and quitted his studies, at 
the age of fifteen, to enter a regiment 
raised by the Marquis de Ruvigny, for 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. 
When that prince detached himself 
from the coalition against Louis XIV., 
Saurin returned to Geneva, completed 
his studies, and had scarcely taken 
orders when he was named minister 
of the French Protestant Church in 
London. He took Tillotson for his 
model, and, by so doing, perfected 





* “The word Refuge, applied to the whole body of the refugees in the various 
countries which served them as an asylum, is not, we are aware, a French word. 
We borrow it from those expatriated writers whom a new position more than once 
compelled to create new words.”—Note by Mr Weiss. Preface, vol. i., p. x. 
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the admirable talents nature had be- 
stowed upon him. In 1705 he went 
to the Hague, where he preached with 
immense success at the church of the 
French nobles, to which he had been 
appointed. The Dutch, as well as 
the French, flocked to hear him. Mr 
Weiss quotes passages from some of 
his discourses—masterpieces of fervid 
eloquence. We will translate a short 
extract from one—a magnificent and 
exulting invective levelled at Louis 
XIV., then humbled and bowed down 
by the disasters of Blenheim and 
Ramillies. The style is Latin rather 
than French, and its vividness and 
power lose nothing by that. 

“T see him at first,” said Saurin, 
“ equalling—what do I say ?—sur- 
passing the superbest potentates, ar- 
rived at a point of elevation which 
astonishes the universal world, nume- 
rous in his family, victorious in his 
armies, extended in his limits. I see 
places conquered, battles won, all the 
blows aimed at his throne serving but 
to strengthen it. ~I see an idolatrous 
court exalting him above men, above 
heroes, and equalling him with God 
himself. Isee all parts of the universe 
overrun by his troops, our frontiers 
menaced, religion tottering, and the 
Protestant world at the term of its 
ruin. At sight. of these storms, I 
await but the last blow that shall up- 
set the church, and I exclaim—Oh, 
skiff beaten by the tempest! art thou 
about to be swallowed up by the 
waves ? 

** Behold the Divinity, who discovers 
the arm of His holiness,* who comes 
forth from the bosom of chaos, who 
confounds us by the miracles of His 
love, after having confounded us by 
the darknessof His providence. Here, 
in the space of two campaigns, are 
more than one hundred thousand ene- 
mies buried in the waters, or hewn 
down by the swords of our soldiers, 
or trampled by the feet of our horses, 
‘or loaded with our chains. Here are 
whole provinces submitted to our 
obedience. Here our generous war- 
riors covered with the most beauteous 
laurels that ever met our view. Here 
is this fatal power which had risen to 
the sky—behold, it totters, it falls! 
My brethren, let these events teach 
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us wisdom. Let us not estimate by 
our ideas the conduct of God, but 
learn to respect the profoundness of 
His providence.” 

‘One cannot read,” remarks Mr 
Weiss, ‘ without a feeling of bitter 
sadness, this eloquent invective of a 
Frenchman alienated from his native 
land, and rejoicing in its reverses.” 
The sadness, doubtless, for the hard 
lot of the persecuted Protestants; 
the bitterness and indignation for 
the tyranny that had extinguished 
in their breasts the last spark of 
patriotism. 

We draw to a close. In the short 
concluding chapter already referred 
to and quoted from, Mr Weiss takes a 
general view of the influence exer- 
cised by the refugees in foreign coun- 
tries, and of the consequences to 
France of the edict of revocation— 
amongst which he especially dwells 
upon the weakening of the kingdom 
and the progress of scepticism. Bayle, 
addressing himself, in 1685, to the 
persecuting party, told them that 
their triumphs were those of deism 
rather than of the true faith, and that 
the cruelties and violence committed 
during six or seven hundred years, in 
the name of the Catholic church, had 
led men to infidelity. ‘As Bayle 
had predicted, sceptics and scoffers 
gathered all the fruits of the apparent 
victory of Catholicism. The eight- 
eenth century beheld the growth of 
a generation which rejected Chris- 
tianity because it hated intolerance, 
and recognised no authority but that 
of reason. Protestants, whom dra- 
goons had dragged to the altar, re- 
venged themselves thus, perhaps, for 
their compelled submission. Strange 
to say, the two brothers Condillac 
and Mably, who so powerfully con- 
tributed to shake a despotic church 
and monarchy, were grandsons of a 
gentleman of Dauphiny, converted by 
the soldiers of St Ruth. Reviving 
philosophical and social theories which 
the seventeenth century had left in 
the shade, and placing, the first, in- 
telligence in matter, the second, all 
sovereignty in the people, they sap- 
ped the bases of religion and royalty. 
These principles, popularised by 
Diderot and Rousseau, triumphed 
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upon the day appointed by divine 
wrath. The throne was upset, the 
altar broken, and society disappeared 
in a frightful tempest. Who shall say 
that the Revolution of 1789 might not 
have taken another course, and have 
remained pure of the greater part of 
the crimes and excesses that sullied 
it, had France possessed the numerous 
descendants of that race—somewhat 
rigid, but religious, moral, intelligent, 
full of energy and loyalty—which one 
of her kings had so imprudently ex- 
pelled from her bosom? Is it not 
infinitely probable that those men, 
devoted to civil law, as they were 
devoted to that of the gospel, would 
resolutely have supported the middle 
classes against the abettors of anarchy, 
and have formed with them an invin- 
cible rampart against the passions of 
a mob misled by hatred, blinded by 
ignorance, greedy of a chimerical 
equality, in love with a liberty so soon 
sacrificed to a transitory glory? Per- 
haps, thanks to their assistance, 
France would then have founded the 
definitive form of her government and 
political institutions, distant alike from 


an exaggerated democracy and an un- 
bridled despotism.” 

These are earnest and eloquent 
words, difficult of refutation, and from 
which few reflecting minds are likely 
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to dissent. None dissented from them 
at that sitting of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science, at which 
this chapter was read by its accom- 
plished author. They were received, 
on the contrary, with marks of general 
acquiescence and approbation. 

The work of which we have en- 
deavoured to sketch the outline and 
indicate the aim, is not of an epheme- 
ral class. It is a valuable addition to 
the political and religious history of 
an important period, and as such it 
will be prized by future historians. 
Originally undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of the most distinguished of living 
French Protestants, Francois Guizot, 
and followed, in its progress through 
many years of labour, with unceasing 
interest, by the brilliant historian 
Mignet, its author had also the benefit 
of the counsels and encouragement of 
other eminent members of the French 
Academy. The book addresses itself 
not only to the historical student, but 
to all persons of cultivated mind who 
take an interest in the progress and 
development of the human intellect 
and of true Christianity—and to Pro- 
testants it is particularly attractive. 
We cannot doubt that it will be 
eagerly read and discussed, not only 
in France, but in Germany, and in 
this country. 
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WE should like to see a classifica- 
tion of superstitions, ascribing to 
them their true characteristics. The 
one word superstition, applied, as it is, 
to many things so opposite in them- 
selves, misleads the judgment, or 
suspends it, and too often begets an 
uncharitableness which, if it be not 
a superstition, is something worse. 
Truth, it bas been said, is one and 
single ; but the mirror—that is, the 
mind—in which itis reflected has not so 
even a surface that the image is never 
distorted: nor is it distortion always 
single ; for if the mirror be in any de- 
gree starred, there is a multiplication 
of distortions. Nevertheless, in each 
there will be as a principle the real 
image; it will be a reality indestructi- 
ble, though disfigured. Nor will these 
variations in the original figure be all 
alike. As the mirror is more or less 
perfect in parts, so will be the misre- 
presented truth an evil or harmless, 
nay, it may be possible, a salutary 
superstition. We are not sure of the 
virtue in the pride, or of the policy of 
its exercise, which turns too scornful 
@ look on these aberrations, and arro- 
gates to itself a wisdom in waging 
war upon them. Do what we will, 
there is a propensity to seek to be- 
lieve in and to establish the marvel- 
lous. Nor is Reason, with its boasted 
philosophy, able to escape it. It breaks 
with one absurdity, and in the fancied 
freedom of its range adopts another ; 
wherever it finds a difficulty it can- 
not solve, it experiments with a wild 
faith, and seeks a gratification in dis- 
carding all but its new dogma. Specu- 
lation is credulous and incredulous 
according to its object. Because 
‘* Socrates doubted some things, Car- 
neades doubted all.” Astrology and 
magic and incantations have had their 
day ; and when the cold fit is off, Rea- 
son will probably take them up again. 
We see symptoms enough of this kind 
of reaction in our own day. Mes- 
merism itself is thrown into the shade 
by anew wonder, which, as a wonder 
of wonders, finds most favour with 
those who will not believe what most 
of mankind do believe. We doubt 
not this propensity is implanted in 


us for our good, and is meant to be a 
check and a preservative, where as 
yet the influences of true religion do 
not exist. The savage who believes 
in a being superior to himself is on 
the first step of human advancement. 
The attributes which he ascribes to 
that being will take their shape and 
colour from the conditions of his own 
_life. His God will be magnified in his 
own passions. A life of perplexity 
and of misery will make religion itself 
gloomy—the Creator appear a being 
to be appeased, as loving vengeance, 
by cruelties—the great attribute of 
mercy will be lost sight of by those 
whose habit is to show none. For 
what a man is, he is too apt to believe 
his Maker to be. The line is justified, 


“ Tantane religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


So a life of unrestricted liberty and 
ease forms to itself a loose creed, ab- 
horrent of punishment, and ascribes 
to the Creator an indifferentism like 
its own. But few, indeed, for any 
length of time, can remain in this state; 
— the course of life is never quite so 
smooth ; doubts and conjectures are 
ever offering themselves; and if not a 
real religious conviction, some super- 
stition or other will take possession of 
the perplexed mind. If all the super- 
stitions the world has ever known 
were to be collected and classified, 
they would come under but few heads. 
Their characteristics might be taken 
from their effects, as shown in the so- 
cial and moral systems. They will 
vary in incident and in name, but will 
be found to belong to a few distinct or- 
ders. They are not all equally mis- 
chievous, nor always to be safely 
eradicated ; for when removed, they 
leave a space that will not remain 
vacant: we may liken them to those 
bad nations whom the Lord would not 
suffer to be hastily destroyed—to be 
put out by little and little—and for an 
analogous reason, ‘‘ lest the beasts of 
the field increase upon thee!” So 
might brutalities increase over a social 
system. They who are so ready to 
eradicate all superstitions should not 
leave the ground neglected, nor with- 
out the good seed thrown in; and 
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even then we must expect some tares 
to spring up with the wheat. In most 
countries, and especially in remote 
districts, numerous are the supersti- 
tions regarding the commission of 
crime, particularly murder, which hap- 
pily, in popular belief, ** will out,” and 
surely these are safeguards. It is bet- 
ter to believe in dreams and omens, 
than to emancipate crime of its fears. 
The ignorance which still believes in 
charms, is often more wholesome than 
the knowledge which believes in no- 
thing. We remember a conversation 
with a good and judicious clergyman, 
which bears upon this point. A poor 
bedridden woman, upon his first en- 
tering on his parochial duties, asked 
him to give her a silver ring, to be 
made out of the sacramental offerings. 
It was to be a charm, and she had 
great faith in it. What did he do? 
There be many who will condemn, 
some excuse, and some admire what 
he did. He felt that he could not 
eradicate the faith in this charm, with- 
out danger to that which had grown 
with its growth. Let there be blame 
or not, however ; he caused the ring 
to be made, and it was worn, and be- 
lieved in. And he assured us that it 
required great caution and long time 
to instruct her mind sufficiently upon 
the subject. 

The fact is, the character of a people 
is strongly marked in their supersti- 
tions. Does fear or hope predominate 
in them? do they arise from a pure or 
a corrupted instinct? In the trouble- 
some times of our own country, when 
there was mistrust and treachery, a 
great deterioration seized the super- 
stitions of the people; they lost much 
of their moral wholesomeness—merged 
into acruel bigotry, and, assuming the 
grossest absurdities, persecuted to the 
death the harmless ones which they 
had abandoned. 

The Iconoclasts have left their 
** mark of the beast ” everywhere up- 
on the noblest edifices that united 
genius and piety ever erected. Nor 
is the insanity of this the vilest of 
superstitions yet extinct. We say in- 
sanity, for it is ever irrational, and so 
to name it is the most charitable ex- 
cuse for its persecuting spirit. The 
Church of Rome is essentially perse- 
cuting, because it holds it aa its mis- 
sion to subdue all people, and bring 
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them under absolute submission. It 
never can change this its character, 
which will be the more manifest as 
power is given to it. But this opinion 
of the Church of Rome does not blind 
us to the persecuting superstitions 
which have been, and are, antagonistic 
to it. There is a heterogeneous army 
made up of all varieties of incongruous 
bigotries, to oppose Rome, of every 
dissent, and even infidelity, that, were 
not Rome the object of their hatred, 
would turn their animosities against 
their own ill-assorted ranks. We 
would not be misunderstood : an ag- 
gression has been made upon our 
country, political and religious — we 
would have the assumed power of 
Rome put down with a high hand, 
if there be need; but we do pro- 
test against the uncharitableness, the 
unchristian persecution, which has 
been so largely exercised. We fear 
religion itself is suffering from itine- 
rant animosities. There is a legiti- 
mate opposition—a fair area of com- 
bat. There is the press and the pulpit, 
and there is a bad and dangerous op- 
position, tending to separate, to break 
up the membership of society—to sow 
enmities, and to beget and encourage 
a religious warfare, the worst of all 
warfares, and as cruel as the cruelest. 
And where is religion in this fever- 
heat ? How little real charity, how 
little real love of our neighbour, how 
little of the doing as we would be 
done by, is exhibited, on hired plat- 
forms, by paid and unpaid itinerants ! 
We object to them on another account; 
we verily believe that they are failures 
as to the object. Excitement has its 
reactions. The minds of the masses 
are set upon doubts and upon inquiries 
that are not always to be satisfied 
from a platform; and the well-dis- 
ciplined foe is ever at hand to solve 
difficulties, and to promise rest to the 
disquieted. We have often deplored 
the weakness of our own combatants, 
for a few overheated illogical heads 
will counteract the good which the 
best tutored and most able might 
effect. Itis surely a great evil, anda 
great infringement of that civil and 
religious liberty of which we incon- 
sistently and ostentatiously make so 
great a boast, if that over-curious and 
inquisitive habit is induced upon the 
population, to take religion out of its 
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legitimate area—to set sect against 
sect, and all against the Established 
Church—street against street, and 
neighbour against neighbour ; nay, to 
carry discord into every home. There 
will be, where there is liberty, super- 
stitions many; let every one strive 
to keep them all within the rules of 
charity. We talk of superstition—or 
of the plural, superstitions, as dying 
out, and of the age of reason as effect- 
ing the change: it is said with little 
thought. Where one dies, another, or 
rather many more, spring up. Ra- 
tionalism itself is only an arrogant 
superstition, false in what it denies 
and what it believes. The root of 
reason was corrupted at the Fall, or 
all men would have a like ratiocina- 
tion. The mysterious union of the 
will and the understanding has sub- 
jected the latter to an erring agent. 
If there be no other obliquity to per- 
vert the judgment, pride will be suffi- 
cient. They speak very absurdly, 
who in this country, where civil and re- 
ligious liberty is an idol of worship, talk 
of smoothing down the established re- 
ligion to suit all consciences. The 
wider you open the doors, the fewer 
would enter—obstinacy would find a 
pleasure, and make it a merit to keep 
out; and thus gratify pride — pride 
which supplies food for envy, and 
selects objects for its natural enmity. 
It is well remarked by Swift, ‘ Are 
party and faction rooted in men’s 
minds no deeperthan phrases borrowed 
from religion, or founded on no firmer 
principles? And is our language so 
poor that we cannot find other terms 
to express them? Are envy, pride, 
avarice, and ambition such ill nomen- 
clators that it cannot furnish appella- 
tions for their owners ? ” 

In a complicated state of society 
such as ours, with such diverse avoca- 
tions—such ever-shiftingengagements, 
interests, and businesses—there must 
of necessity be the largest field for the 
exercise of all the passions: there will 
consequently be infinite diversities of 
Opinions, and from one social charac- 
ter these will necessarily form sects 
both in religion and politics; and these 
will contain, more or less, dangerous 
superstitions and bigotries. This is 
the bellua multorum capitum. We 
contemplate with amusement the 
whole menagerie properly caged, but 
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it is fearful to think of the letting 
them loose upon each other. Never- 
theless, there are the wildest schemes 
afloat. There are absurd religio- 

litical economists, with rationalism 
in their heads, and with hearts unoc- 
cupied by faith, who would amalga- 
mate incongruities. It is a part of 
their politics that the one House of 
Parliament is supreme, and should 
be the sole maker of the religion of 
the country, acknowledging for it no 
other origin; and they would have 
the thing made a hotch-potch, from 
which every one should have the 
liberty of extracting and discarding 
what his neighbour has thrown in; 
so that the residue shall be a caput 
mortuum—neither having nor giving 
life. We fear many have been drawn 
into this net, prepared against a church 
in any shape, under the present temp- 
tation of opposing Popery. But is 
that a safe way to oppose it? Would 
not such a Parliament as they would 
assemble, rather mete out its measure 
of indifference to all forms of religion, 
and, by non-interference, put Popery 
in a position to defend its own, and 
something more? But the real fact 
is, these experimentalists mean no- 
thing less than that every religious 
element should have aclaim. Their 
first aim would be exclusion. All 
might deliberate upon the manufac- 
ture of the new commodity, excepting 
those who might be really in earnest 
with regard to any religion. The re- 
modelling committee would: be fur- 
nished with lists of proscription; and 
very much of their time would be 
taken up with discussing names of 
persons and principles, known only 
by conjecture and misrepresentation. 
We think of what Selden said of the 
Assembly of Divines. When Parlia- 
ment were making a question whether 
they had best admit Bishop Usher to 
the Assembly, said Selden—*t They 
had as good inquire whether they had 
best admit Inigo Jones, the king’s 
architect, to the company of mouse- 
trap makers.” There is not much to 
be said for that old Assembly of Di- 
vines. Theirs was the superstition 
of a rancorous bigotry—the supersti- 
tion of a new one would be an irreli- 
gious indifference. Remove national 
distinctive religion, open our churches 
alike to all—which would be the end, 
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if such parliamentary appeals had any 
success — and, very shortly, unre- 
strained Popery would flourish; for 
the propensity of a people educated 
without a religious bias would be sure 
to fasten upon superstitions, and 
would find too many of them cun- 
ningly devised, courting, tempting 
their acceptance on every side. 

It is not wise to undervalue an 


enemy, whose well-organised camp it . 


is not easy to break up, and who is 
ever ready to make aggressions when 
he sees yourselves disorganised. 
Throw as much ridicule as you will— 
and there is cause for a great deal— 
upon their fables, their superstitions 
innumerable ; you may be sure they 
are not invented to catch you, but 
others. They have some appropriate 
to all characters, and will so put them 
that every inquirer shall appear to be 
making a discreet choice. If you 
charge them with virtually setting 
aside the atonement, they will deny 
it with a fervour not to be exceeded 
in any religionists; and they will, 
and with truth, remind you that the 
Church of England has not repudiated 
them—has not unchurched them— 
and that because of the essential doe- 
trines which it is admitted they retain ; 
whereas the allied army in array 
against them is made up of believers 
and unbelievers, and have not those 
essential doctrines in common which 
should be the strength of religious 
bodies. We are not without fear of 
being misunderstood, for we see 
around us bigotries and superstitions 
as strong as any to be found in Ro- 
manism, and all meeting in one inju- 
dicious hostility. All will be ready 
to cry out, ‘‘ There is an enemy in 
the camp!” if a word be said upon the 
exercise of charity and discretion. 
Our fears are lest Romanism get 
strength from our weakness. Papists 
are astute—know when to lie by, and 
when to attack. Is not their present 
caution very observable? They know 
their strong and their weak defenders, 
and keep them, each for their use, 
under orders to move when and 
where they can best serve their cause. 
But far different is it with us—there 
is no restriction; the weak and the 
unwise rush to the platform and the 
theatre, and, in their indiscriminate 
vehemence, injure religion when they 
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think they are crushing Romanism, 
Having the strongest dislike to Po- 
pery—seeing what it does in every 
country where it is really dominant, 
and its unlicensed infamy (and we 
cannot use too strong a word) in Ire- 
land—while we would, as far as we 
can legitimately act, protect even that 
country from its aggression and mis- 
chievous influence, we are persuaded 
that it will never resume the position 
it aims to recover amongst us; but 
we are persuaded also that we have 
a more dangerous enemy to deal with, 
undermining daily the foundations of 
the people’s faith, who would first 
Germanise our Church, with the ulte- 
rior view of annihilating it. We pro- 
test against any alliance with these— 
““non defensoribus istis tempus eget.” 
We said, in the commencement of 
these remarks, that a classification of 
superstitions, according to their moral 
effects, might be not without use. 
In some degree it might be a gauge of 
the truth thatisinthem. There may 
be a moral, where there is seemingly 
the complete absence of a religious 
truth. We say, with a caution, seem- 
ingly, for we would not entirely sepa- 
rate moral from religious truth—in 
some mysterious way or other they 
are allied, be it by instinct or by fact 
—for moral good is the will and the 
commandment of our Creator. Let 
not the reader, then, be surprised if 
there is some beauty, some ameliorat- 
ing virtue to be found in superstitions, 
which both reason and religious know- 
ledge reject. We are led to these 
reflections by our purpose, which was 
to review Mrs Jameson’s Legends of 
the Madonna. We have already, in 
other numbers of Maga, noticed her 
Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art, 
and her Monastic Orders. The ‘‘ Le- 
gends of the Madonna” is a continua- 
tion of the series. These subjects 
have their two phases; they present 
poetry, sentiment, and true devotion. 
In another point of view, there is 
fable meriting all contempt, divine 
truths deteriorated, corrupted — in 
fact, there is Popery. We have 
spoken freely as to both aspects, not 
forgetting, at the same time, that the 
real object of the authoress of these 
treatises was art, not religious discus- 
sion. In viewing what these various 
legends have done for art, it would 
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have been impossible to deny that 
genius was under the influence of true 
piety—that Christianity shed a lustre 
over art, more beautiful than that of 
boasted antiquity. We favourably 
contrasted the best works of heathen 
times with those of the revival of art 
through Christianity. Ancient art 
was the idolatry, if it may be so 
called, of human beauty—the revival 
took in ideas of the real divine. The 
one was of a material, a dying beauty 
—the other, of a spiritualised mate- 
rial, dying indeed, and yet immortal. 
The one gratified the pride of the eye 
—the other engaged the affections, and 
gave aspirations that looked heaven- 
ward. As subjects of art, taking art 
as nothing but as it improves and 
touches the feelings, what were the 
muses and the graces of the heathen to 
the Faith, Hope, and Charity of the 
Christian world! The divine of Gre- 
cian art was but a grand repose— 
majestic man deified. Its loveliness 
was human. Life it had, and life it 
was. It feared to approach the con- 
fines which separate life and death. 
Even the sublime of mystery could 
not tempt it into that night gloom. 
If it touched suffering, it was to ex- 
hibit but one human virtue—courage. 
It knew not the fortitude, mixed with 
all tenderness, of faith—the divine 
patience of suffering—the exaltation, 
even above the masculine, of feminine 
virtues. The whole Theogony of 
Hesiod embodied, could offer nothing 
in grandeur to compare with angels 
and archangels in their worship and 
their ministration ; nor, in the loveli- 
ness of their best embodied attributes, 
to the new loveliness and sublime 
humility. We have, indeed, endea- 
voured to show that the old art rose 
from the manifold corruptions of a 
creed once purer, and we know not 
how the revelations passed from na- 
tion to nation. Its corruption de- 
scended, till it reached the deification 
of the human form. Christianity 
changed the object of art — human 
pride it repudiated; and it was long 
ere humility was raised to the dignity 
of true sentiment; and even, when 
intensity of feeling became the artist’s 
sole purpose—partly from neglect of 
art itself, and loss of its power, and 
partly from an overstrained contempt 
of beauty merely human—there was 
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too much to offend, and not unfre- 
quently to disgust, in early represen- 
tations of Christian subjects. The 
legends, too, of the age, however wild 
and fabulous, took their colour from 
the gloom of persecuting troublous 
times. Wrong and injury, sorrow 
and persecution, were a real history; 
and, from these, superstitions took 
their cast, and were repulsive. When 
anchorites sought refuge in wilder- 
nesses, they did but change the fears 
of the world for the fears of demon 
persecutors. They were visited by 
distempered visions. Their asceti- 
cism awed all but themselves. The 
ignorant believed them to be holy 
men, and gifted with miraculous 
power. Their most fervid dreams 
were deemed realities ;—nor is this 
surprising, for the contact with fel- 
low-beings, and daily intercourse, can 
alone satisfactorily separate the real 
and the visionary. Legends were 
multiplied, and, in their multiplica- 
tion, changed their character with the 
changes of times; and so were the 
superstitions which they multiplied 
also. When the institution of reli- 
gion became more firmly established, 
the gloom of former times gave way. 
Asceticism, though still lingering, was 
the exception, not the rule. The 
monastic orders arose, whose piety 
and earnestness included a sense of 
the duties of benevolence. They re- 
vived learning ; they cultivated art ; 
invented or recovered what was most 
needful for man. As work was with 
them a religious duty, they taught by 
practice, improved agriculture, and 
made wastes a smiling and productive 
land. The love of the beautiful—a 
part of the love of the good—was re- 
covered also, and became a part of 
Christianity. It was first visible in 
architecture ; and how great, how 
sublime it was, we still have proofs 
before us; though, as the authors 
worked for neither fame nor profit, 
but the glory of God, they have not 
left us records of theirnames. Learn- 
ing was advanced by them, and pre- 
served as it is to this day. They 
ameliorated the severities of the times 
by their charity and piety; and, im 
the midst of a world of turbulence, 
begat, by the sanctity of their lives, 
a reverence to themselves, and a salu- 
tary awe for the religion which they 
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taught. The.age of monachism was 
an important era in human culture. 
They did everything—worked every- 
thing. The monks of the Benedictine 
orders were the earliest artists of the 
middle ages. The very colours came 
from their laboratories. As it has 
been well observed by Mrs Jameson, 
** As architects, as glass-painters, as 
mosaic-workers, as carvers in wood 
and metal, they were the precursors 
of all that has since been achieved in 
Christian art.” There was no Popery 
in all this, nor was it in the hearts of 
these great yet unpresuming workers. 
Let us not, in a misdirected Protestant 
zeal, be guilty of a blind and unjust 
fanaticism; but, looking back upon 
the page of history, and keeping in 
mind the visible culture of our own 
day, let us not be unthankful for be- 
nefits largely received, and show our- 
selves steeped in the superstition of 
self-pride. We know to some it will 
be unpalatable to speak a just word 
of these orders; they would have us 
uncharitably deny the real truth, and, 
viewing only the crimes and corrup- 
tions of other times, include all in one 
unforgiving censure. Whatever was 
the amount of their delinquencies, an 
unjust fanaticism may awaken in us 
as evil passions as any we condemn 
in them. We have no faith in what 
may be called the liberal abandon- 
ment of priestcraft, taken in its worst 
sense. Priestcraft is but a means of 
superstition, which would be enlarged 
rather than eradicated by the forbid- 
ding tyranny of modern rationalism. 
Werethat dominant, and under as con- 
genial circumstances, it would be as 
exacting as was in other times our 
own violent and destructive Puritan- 
ism. ‘ 

The Legends of the Madonna now 
entice us to the consideration of Mrs 
Jameson’s recent volume. Lovers 
of art, for the most part ignorant 
of the real intention in the pic- 
tures of sacred subjects, which they 
admire on account of the artistic ex- 
cellence, will do well to refer to 
Mrs Jameson’s Madonna, when parti- 
cular subjects in which the Virgin is 
principally represented come before 
them. They will often be surprised 
to find themselves pictorially instruct- 
ed in a theological dogma. Such pic- 
fures are in fact painted creeds, and 
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as they were first read, so they con- 
tinued to be received. It is true, as 
the religious fervour deteriorated, 
if the symbolic character was re- 
tained, it was only slightly signifi- 
cant, and degenerated at length into 
the mere representation of beauty, 
and the subject was chiefly taken as 
a means of showing artistic skill. 
Welearn from Epiphanius, who died 
in 408, that among the heresies which 
he enumerates was one set up by 
women who offered cakes and honey 
and meal to the Virgin Mary, as to a 
divinity—being, in fact, a continuation 
of the heathen worship of Ceres. The 
most ancient representations of the 
Virgin in art are of the fourth century. 
The Virgin with the Child did not ap- 
pear till after the condemnation of 
Nestorius by the Council of Ephesus. 
Nestorius maintained the two sepa- 
rate natures of our Saviour, and that 
Mary was mother only of the man. 
‘‘ Every one who wished to prove his 
hatred of the arch-heretic, exhibited 
the image of the maternal Virgin 
holding in her arms the infant God- 
head, either in his house as a picture, 
or embroidered on his garments, or 
on his furniture, or his personal orna- 
ments—in short, wherever it could 
be introduced. It is worth remark- 
ing that Cyril, who was so influential 
in fixing the orthodox group, had 
passed the greater part of his life in 
Egypt, and must have been familiar 
with the Egyptian type of Isis nurs- 
ing Horus. Nor, as I conceive, is 
there any irreverence in supposing 
that a time-honoured intelligible sym- 
bol should be chosen to embody and 
formalise a creed; for it must be 
remembered that the group of the 
mother and child was not at first a 
representation, but merely a theolo- 
gical symbol set up in the orthodox 
churches, and adopted by orthodox 
Christians.” After the Council of 
Ephesus, history mentions a ‘‘ sup- 
posed authentic portrait” of the Vir- 
gin. Such a picture was said to be in 
the possession of the Empress Endocia, 
who obtained it in the Holy Land: 
“Tt is certain that a picture, tradi- 
tionarily said to be the same which 


‘Eudocia had sent to Pulcheria (her 


sister-in-law), did exist at Constan- 
tinople, and was so much venerated 
by the people as to be regarded as a 
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sort of palladium, and borne in a su- 

rb litter or car in the midst of the 
imperial host when the emperor led 
the army in person. The fate of this 
relic is not certainly known.” The 
history of the next three hundred 
years testifies to the triumph of or- 
thodoxy, the extension and popularity 
of the worship of the Virgin, and the 
consequent multiplication of her image 
in every form and material through 
the whole of Christendom. 

The schism, however, of the Ico- 
noclasts, under Leo IIT. and his im- 
mediate successors, if for more than a 
hundred years it destroyed innumer- 
able specimens of antique art, yet, so 
far from suppressing, greatly increased 
the veneration for these representa- 
tions. So great, indeed, was the effect 
of the reaction, that the first notice of 
a miraculous picture is of this date. 
As we hear still of miraculous pic- 
tures—and very much is made of them 
in the preaching of modern Roman- 
ists, amongst whom are conspicuous 
some recent converts—it may be as 
well to offer the original legend. 
** Among those who most strongly 
defended the use of sacred images in 
the churches was St John Damas- 
cene, one of the great lights of the 
Oriental church. According to the 
Greek legend, he was condemned to 
lose his right hand, which was ac- 
cordingly cut off. But he, full of 
faith, prostrating himself before a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, stretched out the 
bleeding stump, and with it touched 
her lips, and immediately a new hand 
sprung forth ‘like a branch from a 
tree.’ Hence, among the Greek effi- 
gies of the Virgin, there is one pe- 
culiarly commemorative of this mi- 
racle, styled ‘ the Virgin with three 
hands.’ In the west of Europe, where 
the abuses of image-worship had 
never yet reached the wild supersti- 
tion of the Oriental Christians, the 
fury of the Iconoclasts excited horror 
and consternation. The temperate 
and eloquent apology for sacred pic- 
tures addressed by Gregory II. to 
the Emperor Leo, had the effect of 
mitigating the persecution in Italy, 
where the work of destruction could 
not be carried out to the same extent 
as in the Byzantine provinces. Hence 
it is in Italy only that any important 
remains of sacred art, anterior to the 
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Iconoclast dynasty, have been pre- 
served.” The Iconoclasts were con- 
demned by the Second Council of 
Nice, yet the controversy did not 
cease till 842. The widow of the per- 
secutor Theophilus succeeded in giving 
the triumph to the orthodox party, 
yet only for the reinstating pictures. 
Sculptures were prohibited, and have 
not since been allowed in the Greek 
church. 

We know not if modern Romanists 
have considered the controversies car- 
ried on against their doctrines and 
their aggressions for the last few years 
in the nature of an iconoclastic per- 
secution, and have thought it a fit 
time to reassert by instances the mira- 
culous power of pictures of the Virgin; 
but certain it is that they have at no 
period more advanced and insisted 
upon the divine power of the Virgin 
Mary than at this particular time. It 
is common most strenuously to defend 
the weakest point. They may think, 
the greater difficulty, the less it will 
bear argument; the boldness of insist- 
ing may take people by surprise and 
prevent discussion ; and this great dif- 
ficulty got over, certainly others will 
appear of minor consequence. We 
hear now not only of miraculously 
bleeding pictures, but Pio Nono has 
chosen this time to promulgate his 
ordinance (dated from Gaeta, 1849) 
respecting the ‘‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin.” We find the 
most extravagant notions are always 
advanced in times of controversy. It 
is ever the season for progression of 
superstition. The wily enemy knows 
that the first step for defence is to ad- 
vance. The fevered mind is naturally 
the recipient of delusion ; the longer 
this fevered condition can be kept up, 
the firmer becomes the establishment 
of error. It was in such times the 
superstitions of Rome took root, and 
advantage was taken of the unreason- 
ing period to advance the supremacy 
and feed the avarice and ambition of 
Rome. But we must not forget we are 
reviewing Mrs Jameson’s Legends of 
the Madonna, a work which, professing 
to treat the subject relatively to art, 
repudiates controversy. 

The Angelic Annunciation (the 
‘¢ Ave Maria”), as an addition to the 
Lord’s Prayer, was introduced at the 
end of the tenth century. The cru- 
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sade of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies orientally affected the repre- 
sentations of the Virgin. Apocry- 
phal Gospels and legends of Pales- 
tine were ‘‘ worked up into ballads, 
stories, and dramas, and gradually 
incorporated with the teaching of the 
church.” The contemplative thir- 
teenth century was a new era in art; 
the singular combination of religious 
enthusiasm with chivalry, required re- 
sentations more in sympathy with 
uman sentiment. The stern unsym- 


pathising rigid formality of the Greek 
school was now to give way to ex- 
pressions of benignity and softness. 
This feminine character of the Divine, 
if we may so term it, was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 


“The title of ‘Our Lady’ came first 
into general use in the days of chivalry, 
for she was the lady ‘ of all hearts,’ whose 
colours all were proud to wear. Never 
had her votaries so abounded. MHun- 
dreds upon hundreds had enrolled them- 
selves in brotherhoods, vowed to her espe- 
cial service (as the Levites, who were 
called in France les esclaves de Maria), 
or devoted to acts of charity to be per- 
formed in her name (as the order of ‘Our 
Lady of Mercy’ for the deliverance of 
captives). Already the great religious 
communities, which at this time compre- 
hended all the enthusiasm, learning, and 
influence of the church, had placed them- 
selves solemnly and especially under her 
protection. The Cistertians wore white, 
in honour of her purity; the Servi wore 
black, in respect to her sorrows. The 
Franciscans had enrolled themselves as 
champions of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Dominicans introduced the rosary. 
All these richly-endowed communities 
vied with each other in multiplying 
churches, chapels, and pictures in honour 
of their patroness, and expressive of her 
several attributes. The devout painter, 
kneeling before his easel, addressed him- 
self to the task of portraying those hea- 
venly lineaments which had visited him, 
perhapsin his dreams. Many of the pro- 
fessed monks and friars became them- 
selves accomplished artists. 

* But of all the influences on Italian 
art in that wonderful fourteenth century, 
Dante was the greatest. He was the 
intimate friend of Giotto. Through the 
communion of mind not less than through 
his writings, he infused into religious art 
that mingled theology, poetry, and mys- 
ticism, which ruled in the Giottesque 
school during the fourteenth century, and 
went hand in hand with the develop- 
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ment of the power and practice of imi- 
tation. Now the theology of Dante was 
the theology of hisage. His ideas re- 
specting the Virgin were precisely those 
to which the writings of St Bernard, St 
Bonaventura, and St Thomas Aquinas, 
had already lent all the persuasive power 
of eloquence, and the church all the 
weight of her authority. Dante ren- 
dered these doctrines into poetry, and 
Giotto and his followers rendered them 
into form. In the ‘ Paradise’ of Dante, 
the glorification of Mary, as the ‘ Mystic 
Rose’ (Rosa mystica) and Queen of 
Heaven—with the attendant angels, cir- 
cle within circle, floating round her in 
adoration, and singing the Regina Ceeli, 
and saints and patriarchs stretching forth 
their hands towards her—is all a splen- 
did but indefinite vision of dazzling light 
crossed by shadowy forms. The painters 
of the fourteenth century, in translating 
these glories into a definite shape, had 
to deal with imperfect knowledge and 
imperfect means: they failed in the power 
to realise either their own or the poet’s 
conception ; and yet, thanks to the di- 
vine poet ! that early conception of some 
of the most beautiful of the Madonna 
subjects—for instance, the Coronation and 
the Sposalizio—has never, as a religious 
and poetical conception, been surpassed 
by later artists, in spite of all the ap- 
pliances of colour, and mastery of light 
and shade, and marvellous efficiency of 
hand since attained.” 

It is undoubtedly true that Dante 
is the poetical founder of art. His 
own character, coloured by the troubles 
he encountered, not unmixed with the 
tenderness which is ever the gift of 
genius, and especially of contemplative 
genius, impressed itself doubtless both 
on the theology of his day and the 
expression of it in art. There was 
the severity and the piety, the stern- 
ness and the gentleness, and these 
were favourable to this admission of 
the feminine element, so exalted and 
so benign, as tempering the more 
awful and fear-begetting characteris- 
tics of religion. 

Whatever may be said of the wor- 
ship of “‘ Our Lady” (and much may 
be said of this deplorable fact) super- 
seding the worship of “* Our Lord”— 
of the sin proclaimed against the idola- 
tors of old, by Jeremiah, of worshipping 
“The Queen of Heaven,” the revived 
title appropriated to the Virgin Mary— 
or of the heathen title of ‘* Mother of 
the Gods” —of the renovation, under a 
new personage, of denounced supersti- 
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tions, preserved in some shape or 
other through orientalism and hea- 
thenism—a thinking mind will not 
doubt that this feminine element, in 
cases where real essential Christianity 
had a looser hold of the people, tended 
greatly to ameliorate the manners of 
wild and boisterous periods in man’s 
history, and to bring the civilisation 
of gentleness over barbarism. It tend- 
ed greatly to raise woman; and it 
was better, by a romantic worship, 
that she should be lifted above an 
equality with man, than be degraded 
infinitely below him. It tended to 
protect the human race from the 
crime of infanticide, by venerating 
maternity. We may even be allowed 
to say, that, in merciful benignity to 
mankind, Providence had allowed the 
intermixture of an ameliorating good 
in the very superstitions which the 
wilfulness of man had set up in defi- 
ance of His pure revealed religion. 
There needs much, not only in bar- 
barous but in civilised nations, to 
keep down the brutalities of our na- 
ture; and there is such a thing as a 
cultivated brutality. Civilisation en- 
larges both ways, our virtues and our 
vices, for it supplies both with appli- 
ances and means. The ferocity of 
badly-cultivated man is a thousand 
times worse than the ferocity of the 
savage. We need bunt refer to the 
reports of our police courts. The femi- 
nine element, then, by the permission 
of Providence, had its good tenden- 
cies, notwithstanding its idolatry. Nor 
was this good confined to a few spots : 
it spread far and wide; nor is it yet 
lost in places where we might least 
expect to find it. Mr Layard found 
it as a singular trait of Arab charac- 
ter. We learn that ‘these lawless 
races have a species of code called 
Dakheel, which is religiously observed 
among them. Ifa man eat another's 
salt and bread, perform certain acts, 
or repeat a prescribed formula of 
words, he is henceforth entitled to his 
protection, though he may be the son 
of his bitterest enemy himself. A 
woman can protect any number of per- 
sons, or even of tents.” The first por- 
tion of this dakheel was somewhat 
violated by our yeoman freebooter, 
the popular Robin Hood (and popu- 
lar, we hope, for the one virtue), for 
he regularly gave his hospitality first 
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and robbed after, that his guest might 
make payment for his repast ; but the 
better portion was still retained, and 
with no common devotion. We read 
thus in the “ Lyttel Geste” :— 

‘Then bespake good Robyn, 

To dyne 1 have no lust, 
Till I have some bold baron, 

Or some unketh gest 

That may pay for the best, 
Or some knight or squyere 

That dwelleth here by the west. 
A good maner had Rob 

londe where that he were, 

Every day or he would dine 

Thre masses wolde he here. 
The one in the worshyp of the Fader, 

The other of the Holy Goost, 
The thyrde was of our - Hee Lady, 

That he loved of all other moste. 
Robyn loved our dere Lady; 

For doute of dedely synne, 
Wolde he never do company harme 

That ony woman was ynne.” 

It is out of our purpose to pause 
and inquire how and whence this fe- 
minine element grew into its various 
superstitions—this superseding of the 
masculine, even in the heathen mytho- 
logy—for practically the female deities 
had the greater number of worship- 
pers. The Church of Rome, in its 
corruptions, did but amalgamate itself 
with old and still popular creeds. If 
the learned Athens was dedicated to 
and placed under the protection of 
Athene—if Ephesus had its Diana— 
the Romish cities as unhesitatingly 
placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Virgin. By degrees the 
religion of the apostles becomes an- 
other religion—the worship of ‘‘ our 
Lord” the worship of .** our Lady” — 
and even the beautiful and the pure 
in this religion deteriorated, as we see 
in the annals of art. 


“During the thirteenth century there 
was a purity in the spirit of the worship 
which at once inspired and regulated the 
forms in which it was manifested. The 
Annunciations and Nativities were still 
distinguished by a chaste simplicity. The 
features of the Madonna herself, even 
where they were not what we call beau- 
tiful, had yet a touch of that divine and 
contemplative grace which the theolo- 
gians and poets had associated with the 
queenly, maternal, and bridal character 
of Mary. 

“Thus the impulses given ii the early 
part of the fourteenth century continued 
in progressive development through the 





fifteenth ; the spiritual for some time in 
advance of the material influences; the 
moral idea emanating, as it were, from 
the soul, and the influences of external 
nature flowing into it; the comprehensive 
power of fancy using more and more the 
apprehensive power of imitation, and both 
working together till their ‘ blendéd 
might’ achieved its full fruition in the 
works of Raphael.” 


In the fifteenth century, and during 
the Hussite wars, when indignities 
were offered to the sacred images, the 
Church felt compelled to restore the 
damaged veneration for the Virgin. 
Hence votive pictures ;—and the same 
zeal moved both the votaries and the 
artists. Towards the end of this cen- 
tury, pictures of the Holy Family first 
appear. Such subjects naturally in- 
duced a temptation to indulge rather 
in domesticity than in sanctity. And 
as at the same period, by the revival 
of learning, a classical taste began to 
exercise its influences over art, grace 
and even a certain dignity were added 
to representations ; but the real pur- 
pose—the sanctity—was lowered, till 
at length mere beauty took the place 
of feeling, and the aim at varying 
groups terminated in irreverence. The 
melancholy story of perhaps the half- 
insane Savonarola is well known. 
Shocked at the visible impieties— 
images of the Virgin Mother in gor- 

eous and meretricious apparel, taken 

m infamous models —he spared 
none, and made an imposing bonfire 
of them in the Piazza at Florence. 
He was persecuted to the death by 
the Borgia family, and perished at the 
stake. Yet his influence in a great 
degree prevailed; and art recovered 
its dignity, severity, and chastity in 
Botticelli, Lorenzo de Credi, and Fra 
Bartolomeo. This influence extended 
to Raphael himself, who visited Flo- 
rence after the death of Savonarola, 
whose portrait he inserted in his fresco 
of the ‘* Theologia.” 

The sixteenth century, rich in art, 
saw the declension of piety. The 
wealth of the Church was spent in 
luxury and magnificent ornament, and, 
in consequence, artists had an enlarged 
employment, but sacrificed feeling to 
taste. Art enlarged her compass, but 
lost her intensity. There was every- 
thing for the eye, and, comparatively 
speaking, little for the art. 
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“Spiritual art,” says Mrs Jameson, 
“was indeed no more. It was dead: it 
could never be revived without a return 
to those modes of thought and belief 
which had at first inspired it. - Instead 
of religious art, appeared what I must call 
theological art. Among the events of this 
age, which had great influence -on the 
worship and representations of the Ma- 
donna, I must place the battle of Lepanto, 
in 1571, in which the combined fleets of 
Christendom, led by Don Juan of Austria, 
achieved a memorable victory over the 
Turks. This victory was attributed by 
Pope Pius V. to the especial interposition 
of the Blessed Virgin. A new invocation 
was now added to her Litany, under the 
title of Auzilium Christianorum; a new 
festival, that of the Rosary, was now 
added to those already held in her ho- 
nour; and all the artistic genius which 
existed in Italy, and all the piety of 
orthodox Christendom, were now laid 
under contribution to encase in marble, 
sculpture, to enrich with countless offer- 
ings, that miraculous house, which the 
angels had borne over land and sea, ard 
set down at Loretto, and that miraculous, 
bejewelled, and brocaded Madonna en- 
shrined within it.” 


The Caracci school, aiming to em- 
brace the practical exceiiences of every 
other school—themselves devout wor- 
shippers—for a while maintained a 
certain expression of sanctity in the 
representations of the Virgin; but 
this strict taste and feeling, the ex- 
pression of human sympathy blended 
with the sanctity, rendered it too 
natural for adoration. The popular 
veneration returned to the old, the 
formal Byzantine type: superstition 
loves not familiarity, and what is na- 
tural is familiar. Mrs Jameson notices 
this unsatisfying character of art in 
its more perfectly artistic condition. 


“This arose from the fact, always to 
be borne in mind, that the most ancient 
artistic figure of the Madonna was a 
purely theological symbol: apparently 
the moral type was too nearly allied to 
the human and the real to satisfy faith. 
It is the ugly, dark-coloured, ancient 
Greek Madonnas, such as this, which had 
all along the credit of being miraculous; 
and ‘ to this day,’ says Kugler, ‘the Nea- 
politan lemonade-seller° will allow no 
other than a formal Greek Madonna, 
with olive-green complexion and veiled 
head, to be set up in his booth.” 


This does not excite our surprise ; 
it must be a cultivated mind that can 
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thoroughly feel through art. We have 
no doubt that this indifference, this 
lack of a might be shown in 
most of our villages—in the common 
coloured Scriptural subjects which 
pedlars circulate through our villages 
as ornaments for humble cottages. 
‘“‘ The Madonna di San Sisto” itself, 
great and beautiful as it is, might, in 
the minds of our poor admirers, bring 
some similitude, from its naturalness, 
to familiar faces, and on that account 
be little valued. The prints we allude 
to, it must be confessed, bear little 
similitude to anything human. We 
have yet to learn that the attempts of 
societies to set before the people 
Scriptural subjects in better specimens 
of art, have been at all successful. 
The spiritual element was lost in the 
works of the most eminent artists of 
the seventeenth century. Of this 
period Mrs Jameson gives preference 
to the Spanish school. She admires 
the Spanish painters— 

“Not because they more realise our 
spiritual conception of the Virgin—quite 
the contrary, for here the expression of 
life through sensation and emotion pre- 
vails over abstract mind, grandeur, and 
grace ; but because the intensely human 
and sympathetic character given to the 
Madonna appeals most strongly to our 
human nature. The appeal is to the faith 
through the feelings, rather than through 
the imagination. Morales and Ribera 
excelled in the Mater Dolorosa ; and who 
has surpassed Murillo in the tender ex- 
ultation of maternity? There is a fresh- 
ness and a depth of feeling in the best 
Madonnas of the late Spanish school, 
which puts to’shame the mannerism of 
the Italians, and the naturalism of the 
Flemish painters of the same period, and 
this because the Spaniards were intense 
and enthusiastic believers, not mere 
thinkers, in art as in religion.” 


We cannot entirely agree with Mrs 
Jameson in her admiration of the 
Spanish school. We know that we 
run counter to the present public 
opinion. Murillo, in particular, has 
ever appeared to us a vulgar painter. 
The divine was quite beyond his 
reach. He may be occasionally, in 
his Madonnas, tender, but nothing 
more—never elevated; and we are un- 
orthodox enough in taste to dislike 
his uncertain execution, and his col- 
ouring. Accident has made his works 
a fashion ; they have, of late, reached 
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enormous sums; but knowing some- 
thing of the influences which move 
collectors, we are not thereby raised 
to the required enthusiasm. We can- 
not understand how the most believing 
Romanist can give a fervour to de- 
votion by looking at a Madonna by 
Murillo. 

Poor Partridge thought the actor 
who ranted and spouted the character 
of the king a finer actor than Garrick, 
simply because the latter was natural. 
We believe it will be ever so with 
devotional works of art, if represen- 
tations of saints and Madonnas too 
much resemble ourselves and neigh- 
bours; the wonder which strangeness 
and unlikeness, skilfully managed, is 
wont to produce, will not give its 
imaginative aid. And here we may 
be allowed to notice an error which 
our modern glass-painters fall into— 
the attempt to imitate individual na- 
ture in a material not only ill-calcu- 
lated for the attempt, but whose genius, 
if the term may be allowed to the 
material, is altogether of imaginative 
power, and of a mystery in light and 
shadow and colour quite foreign to 
close naturalness. 

Our Protestant authoress, if not in- 
spired to a faith, is inspired by senti- 
ment more than poetic to give utter- 
ance to her reverential love of the 
‘¢ Madonna di San Sisto,” in words of 
no common eloquence :— 


“Of course we form to ourselves some 
notion of what we require ; and these re- 
quirements will be as diverse as our na- 
tures and our habits of thought. For 
myself, I have seen my own ideal once, 
and only once, attained: there, where 
Raphael—inspired, if ever painter was 
inspired—projected on the space before 
him that wonderful creation which we 
style the Madonna di San Sisto; for 
there she stands—the transfigured wo- 
man, at once completely human and com- 
pletely divine—an abstraction of power, 
purity, and love, poised on the empurpled 
air, and requiring no other support ; look- 
ing out, with her melancholy, loving 
mouth, her slightly-dilated sibylline eyes, 
quite through the universe, to the end and 
consummation of all things ; sad as if she 
beheld afar off the visionary sword that 
was to reach her heart through Him, now 
resting as enthroned on that heart, yet al- 
ready exalted through the homage of the 
redeemed generations who were to salute 
her Blessed. Six times have I visited the 


city made glorious by the possession of 
c 
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this treasure, and as often, when again at 
a distance, with recollections disturbed 
by feeble copies and prints, I have begun 
to think, ‘ Is it so indeed? Is she indeed 
so divine ? or does not rather the imagi- 
nation encircle her with a halo of religion 
and poetry, and lend a grace which is not 
really there ?’ And as often, when I have 
returned, I have stood before it, and con- 
fessed that there is more in that form and 
face than I had ever yet conceived. I 
cannot here talk the language of critics, 
and speak of this picture merely as a pic- 
ture, for to me it was a revelation. In 
the same gallery is the lovely Madonna 
of the Meyer family, inexpressibly touch- 
ing and perfect in its way, but conveying 
only one of the attributes of Mary—her 
benign pity; while the Madonna di San 
Sisto isan abstract of all.” 


We have ever been of the opinion 
that genius is rapid in execution ; its 
inspirations are of a moment, and 
must be realised while the vigour of 
life is in them. In such cases the 
artist cannot explain his process, and 
in an after day wonders perhaps how 
his own work was done. Labour can 


dot down his hours, as the regular 
marks upon a time-piece—but the 
thought has escaped, and the idea of 


presented labour is painful. There is 
every reason to believe that this won- 
drous work of Raphael was produced 
with great rapidity—the visible exe- 
eution is thought by connoisseurs to 
show as much, for it is said there are 
patches on the drapery where the var- 
nish and paint with it have been left 
as through haste. It is said also to 
have been carried in procession when 
scarcely dry. 

We fear we are reaching a period 
when art rapidly declined. How 
strange have been the passages from 
the rigid, the stern, the severe— 
through loveliness still expressive of 
the divine, combined with excellences 
of artistic skill—through ideas of 
purity, then through representations 
magnificent, yet how much lower in 
sentiment, and by degrees to the 
merely ornamental and even meretri- 
cions, till the glorious art—the worthy 
associate of devotion—sunk into the 
powerless, and, we fear to say, the 
base; or in its better, rather amusing 

- phase, into the semi-poetical fanciful. 

When we look upon the portraits of 
our great-great-grandmothers, acting 
shepherdesses with crooks and lambs, 
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and in a pastoral background, we have 
perhaps never dreamed that they re- 
present, in some degree, an original 
which was a religious type. Yet such 
was the case: the naturalists adopted 
known portraits for their Madonnas, 
and too often, as poor Savonarola 
knew to his cost, not unfrequently of 
bad repute; when such practice ex- 
tended, it followed, of course, that as 
the religious purport became weaker 
every day, portrait would supersede 
the original intention, and yet retain 
the type. Religious art, having sub- 
mitted to classical influences, was, as 
it were, smothered under a profusion 
of flowers of poetry; but it was the 
poetry of the naturalists. There was 
no longer Paradise, but Arcadia. The 
sublime dogma of the deified Virgin 
Mother was represented in pastorals 
that might illustrate Theocritus. 


* As in early Christian art our Saviour 
was frequently portrayed as the Good 
Shepherd, so among the later Spanish 
fancies we find the Mother represented 
as the Divine Shepherdess. In a picture 
painted by Alonzo Miguel de Tobar, 
about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, we find the Virgin Mary seated 
under a tree, in guise of an Arcadian 
pastorella, wearing a broad-brimmed hat 
encircled by a glory, a crook in her hand, 
while she feeds her flock with mystical 
roses. The beauty of expression in the 
head of the Virgin is such as almost to 
redeem the quaintness of the religious 
conceit ; the whole picture is described as 
worthy of Murillo.” 


This worthiness we can easily cre- 
dit, for such a subject was quite ac- 
cording to the taste and genius of 
Murillo; but we think the charge of 
** quaintness of a religious conceit” ig 
very gently letting down the profane 
attempt, to reduce, as much as pos- 
sible, the prescribed religious to a low 
poetical sentiment. 

This picture was painted for a Fran- 
ciscan convent at Madrid, and it is 
said that the idea became popular. It 
may have been ‘‘ multiplied and varied 
in French and German prints of the 
last century,” as an apology for a de- 
funct devotion, but certainly not po- 
pular, in the legitimate sense of the 
word. Quite of another character 
are the representations of the Virgin 
which abound in country places, near 
villages, and in romantic spots in 
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Htaly, set up in little road-side cha- 
pels ; 
“ And where, within some deep shy wood, 
And seen but half through curving bough, 
In silent marble Dian stood, 
Behold! a holier Virgin now 
Hath sanctified the solitude ; 
And thou, meek Mary—mother ! thou 
Dost hallow each old pagan spot, 
Or storied stream, or fabled grot.” 


—Shrine of the Virgin, Poems by JoHN 
Kenyon, 1838. 


What traveller in Italy has not seen 
these little chapels, with kneeling wor- 
shippers before them, and, seeing a 
peasant population not ashamed of 
their religion, felt even a reverence for 
@ superstition, and indisposed to in- 
terrupt it with feelings of meddling 
controversy? Had he nothing but 
poetry, which has, or ought to have 
in it, an ingredient of tender charity 
in his heart, he would do this, and 
join in the sentiment so well expressed 
by the author of the Shrine :-— 

* The traveller, passing unawares, 
Shall stay his step, but not too nigh, 
And, hearkening to those unforced prayers, 
Albeit the creed he may deny, 
Shall own his reason less averse, 
And spirit, surely not the worse.” 
—Ibid. 

Protestant reader, be not alarmed ; 
we attempt not to change your creed, 
nor our own; but be sure it will do 
neither of us much harm to step aside 
into some cool and quiet shade, afar 
from the burning glare of controversy, 
and even with a religious patience, or 
with a poetical sentiment, if you please, 
that may not be the worse for its soft- 
ening influence, look upon a supersti- 
tion, with a blessing upon its gentle- 
ness, and a hope that it may contain 
something more:. We love not the 
torch of truth itself, if it burst upon 
mankind like a firebrand. There are 
quiet spirits in the world that must 
turn away from such a light. We are 
quite aware of the evils of Popery, 
and that the setting up the mother as 
Divinity above the Redeemer-Son, 
blessed though all generations shall 
call her, is an evil—in fact, though 
denied as an intention, obliterating 
more or less the doctrine of the one 
intercession ; and, controversially, we 
cannot too strongly oppose it. Yet, 
be it remembered, we are not discuss- 
ing religion, but superstitions, in this 
review of the Legends of the Virgin ; 
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and in the commencement we showed 
that there are characteristic differences 
in superstitions, and that they are not 
all in their nature alike odious. We 
love and would encourage the child’s 
superstition that spares the robin-red- 
breast, because he covered the babes 
in the wood with leaves, and detest 
the religiously assumed cruel supersti- 
tion of the boy who filipped a cock- 
chafer, stuck through with a pin and 
a thread, in order that he might make 
him ‘ preach the gospel.” This is no 
fabrication. But if any choose to re- 
ceive it as a fable, it may be worth 
while to ask if there be not a moral in 
it as good as any to be found in Asop. 
There are superstitions of Suttees and 
Juggernaut that should be treated as 
crimes, and there are superstitions 
that are of the nature of gentle in- 
stincts, and impose a horror of cruel- 
ties. We should fear to catalogue 
some of the superstitions growing up 
among ourselves, religious and politico- 
religious. Rationalism, Communism, 
and Mormonism, are no very light 
superstitions. 

But to return. The painters bring- 
ing down, as we have shown, the 
sacred to the domestic scenes, have 
particularly delighted in the subjects 
of “* The Repose.” Every one is fami- 
liar with the innumerable pictures of 
this class, but they do not date earlier 
than the sixteenth century. It must 
be confessed that variety in treatment 
was not very easy. The attempts, 
however, led to a strange lowering of 
the subjeet, as if painting also would 
claim with poetry the power of bathos, 
or the act of sinking. We may in- 
stance pictures where the infant is 
learning to read. In one, we have 
the mother mending a little coat, while 
the infant, without it, at her feet is 
playing with a bird. We know not 
that the following treatment has been 
undertaken in art: **I remember,” 
says Mrs Jameson, ‘ reading a little 
Italian hymn, composed for a choir of 
nuns, and addressed to the sleeping 
Christ, in which he is prayed to awake ; 
or, if he will not, they threaten to pull 
him by his golden curls until they rouse 
him to listen.” There is, however, 
one scarcely less objectionable. Mary 
is seen washing linen ata fountain 
(which, according to a legend, mira- 
culously springs up near the village of 
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Matarea); “ the little Christ takes the 
linen out of a basket, and Joseph 
hangs it on a line to dry.” The well- 
known picture by Correggio, wherein 
the Virgin dips a bow] in this fountain, 
(one of his most beautiful works), if it 
is deficient in the sacred and divine, 
does not descend to the vulgar. 

We do not attempt to follow the 
divisions of the subjects relating to 
the life of the Virgin Mary, nor to dis- 
criminate the dogmas supposed to be 
conveyed in the representations. A 
complete knowledge of them doubtless 
will greatly assist the collector of 
works of art, and enhance his plea- 
sure; for it must be true of pictures 
that those will please most whose in- 
tentions are visibly carried out. The 
Legends of the Virgin are uot so nu- 
merous as might have been ex- 
pected, when we take into account 
the fabricating spirit of the days of 
legends, and that historic outlines 
were given as tasks to be filled up ad 
libitum, as the taste, or the want of it, 
might direct. Perhaps less license 


was given, as the sanctity may have 
been thought most honoured by being 


less approachable. It was necessary 
to the idea of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion that the parents of the Virgin 
should appear in a peculiar character 
in the legend of the life. The revival 
of letters supplied the Franciscans 
with the legend of Epaphus, born of 
the immaculate Io. ‘‘The Franciscans, 
those enthusiastic defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception, were the authors 
of a fantastic idea, that the birth of 
the Virgin was not only immaculate, 
but altogether miraculous, and that 
she owed her being to the joyful kiss 
which Joachim gave his wife when 
they met at the gate. Of course, the 
church gave no countenance to this 
strange poetical fiction, but it certainly 
modified some of the representations.” 
We confess we do not see the distinc- 
tion between immaculate and miracu- 
lous. Nor do we see how the church 
can give countenance to the one with- 
out admitting the other. Ifthe Church 
of Rome has enthroned the Virgin, 
ascribed to her divinity, erected to her 
an altar, side by side with the Father 
and Son; and if, practically, the 
greater worship is paid to her—in 
short, if the Immaculate Conception 
is to be an established article in the 
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creed of that church, as undoubtedly 
the present Pope means it to be, we 
do not see what can be done with the 
existing creeds. In fact, with that 
dogma, the Romish Church must be a 
Quaternian, not a Trinitarian Church 
at all; and then the Redeemer, and 
the one Intercessor, is removed farther 
from sight. The new creed interposes 
a veil between the people and his 
glory—which is thus shrouded, if not 
denied—not as with the veiled pro- 
phet, to conceal his humanity, but to 
pass a cloud over divinity itself. 

‘* Here (in the church of the An- 
nunciation at Florence), in the first 
chapel on the left as we enter, is to 
be found the miraculous picture of the 
Annunciation, formerly held in such 
veneration, not merely by all Flo- 
rence, but all Christendom—found, 
but not seen, for it is still concealed 
from profane eyes, and exhibited to 
the devout only on great occasions.” 
Nothing among the many strange 
mysteries strikes us as more strange 
than the credit which seems to be at 
this day given to miraculous pictures, 
the very materials of which may be 
so easily tested—and therefore, per- 
haps, ‘‘ found, but not seen.” So re- 
cently as about a year since, a mira- 
culous picture has been exhibited in 
Roman Catholic chapels, and been 
made the text of the preacher's (a 
convert’s) sermon, sent to this coun- 
try to obtain contributions from the 
faithful. The story was of this kind: 
That a poor woman, somewhere in 
Italy, was desirous or instructed to 
build a church; but her means failed 
her, and only a few feet of wall were 
erected. To her surprise one morn- 
ing, a miraculous picture of the Virgin 
was found upon the wall, and to this 
the faithful flocked with their contri- 
butions. There is a pertinent episode 
in the tale, of two priests who sud- 
denly found themselves transported 
from Jerusalem or some distant coun- 
try (for the certainty of place does 
not affect the story) to Italy, who 
appeared to attest the miracle of the 
picture, which they were commis- 
sioned to recognise. We refer by me- 
mory to a report of the sermon, as it 
was given in a highly respectable 
paper, as a fact of which the writer 
was witness. It is the practice of 
new conyerts to make up for their 
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previous want of faith; and it is a 
wily wisdom in that church to put 
them forward when anything ve 

extraordinary is to be advanced; and, 
as if to punish the converts for old 
scoffing and obstinacy, the fables they 
promulgate seem made for a double 
purpose—of gaining greater credence 
to the greater absurdities, or, failing 
in that, to inflict upon the new preach- 
ers a general ridicule. Should a new 
book of ‘* Aurea Legenda” be wanted 
for the better promulgation of Popery 
in this country, there is doubtless 
many a tale that may easily be turned 
to good account ; nor need, as we have 
shown, any be rejected for supposed 
absurdity. We can furnish Cardinal 
Wiseman with one for his own pro- 
vince of Westminster, which may, 
like a net, draw all the watermen 
over. Josephus tells of a river in 
Judea which runs swiftly all the days 
of the week, but stands still all the 
Sabbath. Let this be applied to the 
legend of Chelsea Reach. The water 
at Chelsea Reach is always agitated, 
the watermen say, because many years 
ago a set of fiddlers were drowned 
there, and the waters have been danc- 
There will be little 


ing ever since. 
difficulty in fitting, if not all, at least 
the principal performer with a saint- 


ship. Should the Cardinal fail to 
persuade the Protestant or the old 
Roman Catholic population—and both 
are ready to believe much—he may at 
least impose upon his own converts, 
and merit the applause which Voltaire 
bestowed upon Mahomet. The phi- 
losopher said he despised his miracles, 
but respected him for being able to 
impose on his own wife. 

Among the legends there is one 
which includes in its dramatic effect 
the thief upon the cross. The Holy 
Family, travelling through wild places, 
encountered thieves, who would have 
maltreated them; but one of the thieves 
defended them, promising to his com- 
rade forty groats and his girdle. This 
robber conveyed the Holy Family to 
his rocky stronghold; and Mary pro- 
mised to him in return, that which 
afterwards happened to him, when he 
went before the Saviour into Paradise. 

According to another legend, the 
Virgin, at her assumption, bestowed 
her own girdle upon St Thomas; of 
which subject there is a fine bas-relief 
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by Nanni over the south door of the 
Duomo at Florence, representing St 
Thomas kneeling outside the Aureole, 
and receiving the girdle. After being 
lost for a thousand years, the relic is 
found by a certain Michael, of the 
Dagomari family in Prato, and in the 
city of Prato it is deposited. Hence- 
forth the *‘ Sacratissima Cintola della 
Madonna” “ was famous throughout 
the length and breadth of Tuscany, 
and Prato became a place of pilgrim- 
age.” 

eWe cannot approach the last scenes 
in this sacred drama, or legends of the 
Virgin, without an awe and rever- 
ence, arising both from the nature of 
the subjects, their deep and sanctified 
sorrows, their grandeur, their celestial 
termination, and the consummate ge- 
nius which has bestowed upon them 
all the glories of art. Were these sub- 
jects totally unconnected with our re- 
ligion, we should reverence them as 
made sublime by the highest poetry, 
whether the worker be poet, strictly 
speaking, sculptor or painter. And 
with such feeling, and with her heart 
lifted far above theology into love, 
and, we would almost say, sympathe- 
tic or poetic devotion, Mrs Jameson 
concludes—“ Thus, in highest heaven, 
yet not out of sight of earth, in beati- 
tude past utterance, in blessed fruition 
of all that faith creates and love de- 
sires, amid angel hymns and starry 
glories, ends the pictured life of Mary, 
Moraer OF ouR Lorp.” 

But let us not imagine that the 
Book of Legends of the Madonna is 
complete. It is not finally closed. 
The spread of infidelity within the 
sovereignty of the Roman pontiff will 
demand a reaction of superstition. 
The system must be continued in the 
adopted line, or the populace will 
think the whole abandoned. There has 
been manifest, since this decadence 
of religion has been too notorious 
for denial, a readiness to catch hold 
of any delusion which particular fana- 
ticism may commence, and to give to 
it as much as possible a legitimate 
authority. Bleeding pictures and holy 
coats are not the isolated miracles of 
modern times. That new legends of 
the Madonna will be fabricated, we 
have little doubt, since the encourage- 
ment to, if not the enforcement of, 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ immaculate con- 
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ception” by Pio Nono. The super- 
stitious mind of every people in 
Roman Catholic countries is now more 
especially directed. It is true new 
legends will have to struggle less suc- 
cessfally with the common sense of 
this scrutinising and publishing age. 
But the sources of fabrication are also 
enlarged, and there are prodigals who, 
having expended the substance of 
their faith, are ready to devour the 
husks. We must expect a deterio- 
rated manufacture. 

It is but a few years since a new 
saint was discovered in the catacombs 
at Rome, and the history of the un- 
known relics discovered to a dreaming 
priest. The saintship was admitted, 
and in modern times, and even in 
Paris itself, churches have been dedi- 
cated to her. Every one knows the 
recent attempt to bring the Virgin 
within the legendary pale, in the story 
of her appearance to the peasant chil- 
dren. Were there not multitudes who 
believed, or affected to believe, the 
miracle of that visit? Had the origi- 
nal propagators of the tale spared 
some absurdities, Pio Nono himself 
might have adopted the legend. But 
the assertion that the Virgin mother 
did not understand the patois, was so 
damaging to the notion of her divinity 
as to spoil the legend. But we may 
judge by these specimen attempts of 
the quality of any new manufacture. 
The dignity, the beauty, the senti- 
ment, the poetry of superstitions, are 
not likely to be revived. They began 
with, and were adopted by, a zealous 
people. They have died out long 
since, and any new attempts will be 
like the pictures of the painters of 
legends—will be from bad to worse. 
It will be difficult to make the higher 
personages among Roman Catho- 
lics father them. From the cha- 
racter of the times, there must be a 
necessity to take them from the worst 
quarters. The real charm of legends 
is broken. 

And here we pause; and shall 
add but this, in reference to remarks 
with which we commenced this review 
—indeed, to its whole tenor as regards 
superstitions—that, as upon some we 
may look not without respect, upon 
some with pity, and on many with 
pardon, so we are almost inclined to 
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think the greater part of them prefer- 
able to that lethargic life of religion 
of more than the last century, which 
built not, painted not, sculptured not, 
to the glory of God. The state of 
our wondrously beautiful cathedrals 
throughout England, shows to us even 
now the lamentable apathy of that 
period of formal and frigid worship, 
to enter upon the causes of which 
would lead now to too wide a discus- 
sion. How little was done for re- 
storation, or even the decent keeping 
up of these noble edifices! We are 
happy to acknowledge a revival of 
reverence for sacred places, and would 
even wish that they were more ac- 
cessible. We do not see why it 
should be looked upon jealously as a 
superstition, if a desire is expressed 
that at least our cathedrals were con- 
stantly open. We believe all who 


enter must feel a beneficial influence. 
The ‘ religio loci” is no mean thing. 
We wish it were in every one’s power 
to turn aside in their daily passage 
through the ways of the world’s busi- 
ness, and to seek refuge from its per- 
plexities in the calm-inspiring repose 


and solemn sanctity of the grandest 
edifices which piety and the genius of 
architecture ever raised to the wor- 
ship of the Maker of us all. Were 
opportunity given, we believe it would 
not be lost upon the people; and so 
far from encouraging superstition, we 
feel assured that it would be a preser- 
vative against superstitions in general, 
and mostly against those so generally 
feared—the superstitions of Rome. 

The wood-cuts and plates in this 
work are very interesting, and entirely 
illustrative. We are sorry to find 
that Mrs Jameson has been unable, 
through want of health, to employ as 
heretofore the skill of her own hand 
throughout. One word as to the an- 
nouncement of the coming volume of 
the series : We wish we could prevail 
upon Mrs Jameson to reconsider the 
title. We do not like the word 
“ Life,” perfectly aware of its sober 
and religious use in another work ; 
but to our ear there ‘is. something 
rather offensive in its being coupled 
with its adjective ‘ Legendary.” 
Would this be avoided by this slight 
alteration—Scriptural and Legendary 
Art respecting Our Lord? 














THE coming of Lady Lee to Lans- 
cote parsonage always shone on the 
dreamy impressionable mind_ of its 
occupant, Josiah, like the rising of 
the full moon. Stately clouds at- 
tended her pure effulgence ; deep sha- 
dows seemed to lie on objects not 
directly smitten by her radiance; and, 
— not averse to cheerfulness, she 
could command thoughts solemn and 
still. In her presence familiar objects 
grew unfamiliar, and the Curate’s 
world was idealised. 

Rosa, on the other hand, came 
dancing into the household like a 
summer morning. Shadows fled away 
till everything was seen only in out- 
line and colour, whatever it had of 
brightness starting into view. Her 
very tears, when they chanced to fall, 
were merely refreshing, not chilling 
nor melancholy ; and the little thing 
would shine out again from behind a 
passing cloud like the very personifi- 
-cation of early June. 

Josiah’s soul, not naturally by any 
means cloudy, caught, therefore, an 
additional beam of cheerfulness, as, 
looking up from his flower-bed, he 
beheld his rosy sister coming down 
the lane, her bonnet hanging by its 
strings on her arm on account of the 
heat; her hair, as usual, somewhat 
dishevelled, as if the zephyrs took an 
impudent delight in sporting there 
more than elsewhere; and her lips 
parted as her breath came through, 
quickened by the exercise of walking, 
diversified by desultory runs and 
rushes. 

As Rosa bent over her brother's 
stooping form, an additional freshness 
and perfume seemed to him to be ex- 
haled from the flower-bed. Her rea- 
son for so stooping was to give him a 
sisterly kiss. But the kisses of sis- 
ters, thongh capable of driving ado- 
lescent bystanders to frenzy, are 
among the class of sweets that waste 
themselves on the desert air. The 
prospect of kissing Rosa would have 
made the very owl that dwelt in the 
belfry of Lanscote church fly hither, 

and hop winking in her walk in 
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broadest sunshine; but Josiah (in 
this instance much the greater owl of 
the two) scarce turned his cheek to 

her salute. Having, therefore, touched 

with her lips the edge of his shirt col- 

lar (for only her nose reached his 

cheek), she remained looking down 

over his shoulder, on which her hand 

rested, at the flower that occupied his 

attention. 

“ What is it, Josiah? ” 

‘‘ Observe, my child,” said the 
Curate, who was very patriarchal to 
Rosa— observe that this flower, a 
native of the antipodes, which you 
now see unfolding itself, is perhaps 
the first of its race that ever saw the 
light of an English sun. I got the 
seed from the Heronry, where there 
are other plants of the kind, but mine 
has been the first to flower.” 

“¢ Dear me,” said Rosa, “‘ how curi- 
ous! But it’s not very pretty, is it?— 
not half so pretty as this moss-rose, 
or this tulip.” 

‘* But it’s very rare,” returned the 
Curate, ‘‘ and has some curious qua- 
lities. Don’t let your bonnet hang 
over it, Rosa, so as to screen it from 
the sun, or it will be longer in blow- 
ing.” 

After pretending a little more in- 
terest than she felt in the flower, just 
to gratify the Curate, she removed 
both her bonnet and herself from their 
neighbourhood without even asking 
its name, which, indeed, if told her, 
would have been forgotten in two 
minutes. 

But the Curate remained absorbed 
in his opening flower. This was a 
kind of event in which he took vast 
interest—an event that had occupied 
a prominent place in his thoughts for 
many previous days and nights. Over 
this flower he had bent till his spine 
was getting stiffened like the joints of 
a Hindoo devotee, only moving as the 
moving sun threw his shadow on the 
object of his devotion. 

Rosa ranged the garden after her 
own fashion, hopping into forbidden 
spots to admire, face to face, some re- 
tiring floral beauty that had caught 
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her eye, and leaving two funny little 
footprints in the dark mould to show 
who had been the trespasser; going 
down on her hands and knees to smell 
some low-growing piece of painted 
sweetness; standing on tiptoe to pull 
down a creeper with the crook of her 
parasol; and taking tolls here and 
there, as flowers caught her fancy, to 
make up a tasteful little nosegay, 
flattering herself that Josiah would 
not miss them, though that avaricious 
horticulturist could have next day 
named every one that had disap- 
peared from his shining hoards. A 
mother’s delight in her children is un- 
certain and full of alloy, compared 
with that of Josiah in his flowers. 
They never screamed when he wished 
them to be quiet—never required to 
be bribed to take physic—never tore 
their clothes, played truant, got bitten 
by mad dogs, nor gored by mad bulls 
—never, when they grew up, formed 
indiscreet attachments, or, at least, 
none such as a little patience would 
not remedy (as, for instance, when 
his stately convolvulus twined over 
a young piece of London - pride)— 
in fact, he enjoyed all the pleasures 


of parenthood without any of its 
anxieties. 

By and by Josiah stood up and 
straightened his back, placing his 
hand in the hollow thereof to assist 


the operation. Hearing Rosa chirp- 
ing in a distant corner of his domain, 
ove made off in that direction to join 

er. 
“Don’t scold, Josiah,” said Rosa, 
holding up her spoils to his nose— 
** don’t scold, and I'll stick one in 
your button-hole. There!” 

“TIT never could,” quoth Josiah, 
gazing regretfully down on the bud 
that now lent splendour to his coat— 
“I never could see any possible 
affinity between flowers and broad- 
cloth; and why people should pluck 
blossoms from the stems and leaves 
that harmonise so well with them, to 
stick them into a dingy produce of 
the loom, is one of the puzzles of 
humanity.” 

** Why, it looks beautiful there,” 
said Rosa, drawing him round, fall- 
front, by the lapel of his coat. “* You 
shall have just such another to go into 
the pulpit with next Sunday, and your 
text shall be, ‘ Man is cut down like a 
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flower of the field,’ or the verse about 
Solomon and the lilies.” 

‘¢ Puss!” said Josiah, pinching her 
small ear. ‘ You resemble the lilies 
yourself in one point of view, inas- 
much as you toil not, neither do you 
spin. Do you think human beings 
ought to be content with merely 
blooming, you idle child ?” 

‘“¢ But I couldn’t be useful if I tried,” 
said Rosa. ‘** And, do you know, 
that, although it’s my duty, of course, 
to improve my mind, yet it makes my 
head ache sadly. But I’m almost for- 
getting what it was brought me down 
here, and now it’s nearly time to go 
back. So sit down on this bench, 
Josiah, and I'll tell you all about it, 
though I know you'll say I’m a little 
gossip for my pains. Something so in- 
teresting, too!—oh, so interesting !” 

Josiah sat down on a garden-seat, 
and Rosa placed herself by his side. 

‘* What is this great piece of news, 
child?” asked the Curate. ‘* Have 
you got any new article of dress? or 
have you heard from home? or what 
is it?” 

‘Something much more important,” 
said Rosa, laying her flowers in a 
loose heap in her lap; ‘* and some- 
thing much more interesting to you. 
What would you say, now, if I told 
you that a certain friend of yours and 
mine, whom we are both very partial 
to, was plainly and undeniably attach- 
ed to a certain gentleman that you 
take particular interest in? ” 

The Curate had taken off his hat 
for coolness, and at this piece of in- 
telligence, delivered in a meaning 
tone, the blush which spread over his 
face might be seen reappearing, from 
under his hair, on the bald part of his 
head, making it look so red that one 
might have fancied an Indian had 
scalped him. For who could this 
friend of Rosa’s and his be except 
Lady Lee? and who could the gentle- 
man, so oracularly alluded to, be, ex- 
cept—himself ? 

Such was his first thought; but 
then came another, that set his heart 
beating violently ; and the blood rush- 
ing down from his face,-to see what 
all the knocking was about, left him 
very white. .What if she alluded to 
some other than himself! a thought 
which he had never yet looked at face 
to face, but which was now, perhaps, 
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about to-reveal itself to his shrinking 
soul. He said nothing, because he 
knew his voice would fail him; and 
Rosa, not noticing his disorder, be- 
cause she was busy arranging her 
nosegay, taking loose flowers from 
her lap, and placing them where she 
thought they would appear to best 
advantage, went on :— 

‘“* Orelia and I have often wished 
that such a thing would come to pass, 
but we never expected it would for 
all that. For you know, Josiah, that 
Lady Lee”—(Ah, ’twas she, then— 
and he had, in one instance, guessed 
rightly)—“ that Lady Lee has cared 
80 little about the society of any other 
gentleman — except you” — (Rosa’s 
words here were almost drowned in 
the loud beating of the Curate’s ex- 
pectant heart, and the rush of his 
thoughts—it was like hearing a per- 
son talk as you stood by a cataract) ; 
—‘‘ and, besides, we had so little hope 
of ever seeing anybody at all worthy 
of her, that it seemed altogether too 
good to be true. But I really think 
nothing could have turned out better ; 
and you,” added Rosa, looking mean- 
ingly up at him, “you, I’m sure, will 
think so too.” 

Would any one suppose, now (so 
ran the Curate’s thought)—would any 
one suppose, now, that this little girl, 
his sister, seated so quietly and so 
innocently beside him, was inflicting 
on him terrible torture ?—stretching 
him on the rack? What evil spirit 
possessed her, that she could not speak 
out? He knew a word from him would 
cause her to-do so; yet, for all the 
world, he could not speak that word. 
However, the discovery came soon 
enough. 

“ You see, to be worthy of her, 
Josiah, a lover must be clever—hand- 
some”—(nodding affirmatively at each 
word)—** well-bred—agreeable—and 
one she could look up to. All these 
perfections, and one more, without 
which J should never have thought 
him complete, and that is, that he is 
a friend of yours, are met together in 
Captain Fane.” 

For a short space after these words 
were spoken, the Curate’s heart went 
on beating rapidly, because, at the 
pace it was going, nothing short of 
absolute overthrow and breakdown 
could abruptly check it. But it so- 
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bered down at every pulsation—the 
intervals grew longer—longer—the 
swarm of thoughts which had rushed 
to their common centre, thus suddenly 
dismissed, flew hither and thither, 
with loud buzzing and confusion; and, 
then, as they folded their wings, there 
ensued in his heart a dead silence. 
Rosa went on talking, but what 
meaning her words had, or whether 
any, he did not know. 

Presently his ideas, one by one, 
began to return. Not for him, then 
(this was the first), not for him was 
to be the peaceful happy future he had 
promised himself—not for him was to 
be prolonged the delightful present. 
The idea of Lady Lee had so entwined 
itself with all his hopes, prospects, 
and pursuits, that to attempt to dis- 
entangle it would be destruction to 
the pattern. 

He looked up at his parsonage, @ 
few yards in front of him, where he 
had led such a quiet, sheltered life, 
with scarcely a care to disturb him; 
and shuddered to mark how dreary 
and deserted it looked, as if the Lares 
had forsaken it. He looked round at 
his flowers; their beauty was gone ; 
that particular one whose blowing he 
had watched caught his eye: what a 
fool he had been! while he was intent 
only on that miserable, worthless 
flower, his happiness, his very life, 
were slipping from beneath him. 

“Don’t you think so, Josiah?” 
asked Rosa, petulantly; for she had 
put the same question three times 
without an answer. 

‘¢Think what?” inquired the rapt 
Curate. 

‘‘ Why, that it is a great pity any 
misunderstanding should exist be- 
tween them. For I’ve noticed that 
Hester’s coldness to him, these last 
two or three days, is painful to both 
of them ; and I’m certain it is nothing 
but what could be set right in a mo- 
ment. And you, Josiah, are the very 
person to set it right. You must speak 
to Hester—you must, indeed—and 
give her good advice. You might say 
to both of them what they wouldn’t, 
perhaps, say to each other. — So, 
Josiah, if you'll step up this evening, 
and I’m sure you’ve nothing better to. 
do, I’ll take care you shall talk to her 
alone. There” (kissing him), ‘* good~ 
by for the present. I see I’ve set 
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you thinking, and I know you'll think 
to good purpose.” 

Set him thinking!— yes; but far 
different thoughts from those she sup- 
posed. Was it not enough that his 
+happiness had been trodden down, 
scattered to the winds, without a 
thought for him ; but he must now be 
called to the assistance of the spoiler ? 
It was like asking the shepherd to 
give to the robber his pet lamb. No; 
if there was misunderstanding between 
those two, it was none of his making ; 
he even felt a secret pleasure in it. 
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Let them set it right themselves! He 
had been admitted to no share in 
their counsels—he would take no part 
in their reconciliation ! 

Thoughts such as these were too 
new to the gentle mind of the Curate 
to present themselves without causing 
great perturbation. The sun, that 


shone at first on his back, moved to 
his left shoulder, yet still he sat there - 
—a passing shower drenched him, yet 
still he sat there—till the long shadows 
swept over him, and the sun went 
down upon his anger. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Of late this has, I regret to find, 
spite of all my efforts to the contrary, 
begun to assume somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a love-story. And even 
a love-story might bear a novel, un- 
hackneyed aspect, if a man might 
write it truly, without fear of getting 
his eyes scratched out; showing Cu- 
pid, not in his accustomed genial, 
smiling phase, but as an infernal imp- 
deity, shooting other divinities with 
poisoned arrows. 

For, look at the Curate Josiah as 
we first saw him—simple, affectionate, 
true, self-denying— receiving, with 
open heart, the friend of his youth! 
That friend has done nothing to de- 
serve loss of friendship; yet, at the 
explosion of the secret mine that this 
pleasant, comical, harmless, winged 
boy has laid in his heart, this ancient, 
firm-rooted friendship is scattered to 
the winds, and the seat of it becomes 
a blackened ruin. 

And, setting jealousy aside, friend- 
ship still suffers by love. None but 
a bachelor knows what it is to be a 
friend, or, perchance, to have one. 
For, though you shall have been in- 
timate with a man from youth up- 
wards—though you shall have shared 
together pleasures and dangers—ban- 
died thoughts to and fro, like shuttle- 
cocks, by many a jovial, else solitary, 
fireside—yet let the idol of a three 
days’ fancy intervene, and the tried 
friend’s image fades: let marriage 
ensue, and the memory of those an- 
cient times goes for nothing, strangled 
by this new close tie. Doubtless the 
old Templars knew this, and took a 
vow of celibacy, less on monastic 


grounds than that they might, as 
brothers, be faithful to one another. 

The Curate had at length, at the 
summons of Jennifer, withdrawn into 
his sitting-room. There he sat in the 
dusk, in his accustomed chair—not 
lounging supinely, as usual, but lean- 
ing forward, supporting his elbows on 
his knees, his face on his closed hands 
—and so busy with his thoughts, that 
he did not notice the steps of a horse 
that came down the road, and paused 
at the parsonage; nor the footstep of 
the rider as he crossed the gravel 
path; nor the opening of the door. 
Only when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder he started, and looked up. 
There, in the gloom, stood the tall 
form of his late friend—of him whose 
image he had been, for the last few 
hours, chipping and defacing — the 
form of Fane. 

‘“‘ Josey, my boy,” said Fane, ‘I 
come to you, not, as usual, because I 
want a little pleasant companionship, 
a little revival of old times, but be- 
cause I want a friend’s counsel, or, at 
any rate, his ear, and that on more 
points than one.” 

Good heavens! (thought the Curate) 
did they take him for a stone, a log of 
wood? Was he then to preside at 
the partition of his own heart? Was 
he to throw feelings, affections, hopes, 
into the choked furnace, in order that 
the statue of Love, made by other 
hands, should run freély into the 
mould, and come to light in perfec- 
tion? Too much! too much! 

“ First,” said Fane, ‘‘ to speak on 
a subject you are already partly ac- 
quainted with. You remember what 
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I have told you about the disinherited 
cousin to whose place in my uncle’s 
affections I have succeeded?” 

The Curate was relieved to find the 
subject on which his attention was 
required different from what he ex- 
pected, and answered, at once, that 
he remembered all the particulars. 

‘**T believe I have succeeded in dis- 
covering my cousin,” said Fane. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Curate, 
with interest somewhat awakened in 
spite of himself. 

*¢ Yes,” said Fane, ‘‘ but I have de- 
tected him only at the very moment 
he has eluded my grasp. To-day I 
went to a silversmith’s in Doddington 
to give directions about the inscrip- 
tion on a silver cup which we were 
about to present, in token of esteem, 
to the dragoon Onslow, who was hurt 
in the steeple-chase the other day, 
and who has since quitted the service 
—a token well-merited, both by his 
soldierly conduct and his skill in 
horsemanship, by which the regiment 
has been much benefited. On the 
counter was lying, when I entered, a 
ring of curious chasing and construc- 
tion. I recognised it in a moment 
for the same I had lately observed on 
the finger of this very dragoon Onslow, 
when he was lying sick at the lodge. 
I took it up to look at the device on 
the stone. There I beheld the Le- 
vitts’ family crest (my cousin is a 
Levitt, you know)—rather a peculiar 
crest—a hand grasping a thunder- 
bolt, with the motto— Downright.’ 
‘Where did you get this?’ I asked 
the silversmith. ‘It was sent him 
the day before,’ he told me, ‘to be 
sold for whatever he might choose to 
give for it, and with it came a gold 
watch.’ This, too, he showed me: it 
had inside the case the initials L. L. 
‘Who brought these?’ I asked the 
silversmith. ‘The messenger,’ he 
said, ‘was the daughter of the land- 
lord of the Grapes.’ That, I knew, 
was the inn where Onslow had 
been billeted, and thither I repaired. 
There,” continued Fane, “I found 
great tribulation in the household. 
The landlord’s daughter, Susan, when 
she heard my errand, could hardly 
speak for crying, so piteous was the 
subject. Her mother, the landlady, 
told me the watch and ring had come 
from Onslow, with a request that they 
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might be sold for what they would 
fetch, and that the amount of his bill 
at the Grapes might be deducted from 
the proceeds. ‘ But, Lord love him, 
Captain,’ said the good landlady, 
‘the little he had here he was wel- 
come to, and should have been if it 
had been twice as much; go I sent 
him the whole £12, 10s. that the 
watchmaker gave. But Id better 
have kept my bill, as he told me, 
for he sent back two keepsakes 
for me and my danghter, that must 
have cost him near~half his money.’ 
Well, Josey, I had slready bought 
the ring from the watchmaker—see, 
here it is—and I rode at once to the 
Heronry lodge, planning all the way 
how I should disclose myself—how I 
should surprise my cousin with my 
knowledge of his secret, and make him 
accept my services in his behalf. But, 
Josey, ‘the best laid plans of mice 
and men aft gang agee.’ The bird had 
flown. This very afternoon he had 
set out to catch the Doddington coach 
at a cross-road, having previously 
sent the solitary trunk that contained 
his effects thither to await him; and 
it had no direction on it. Nobody 
knows where he has gone.” 

‘*¢ And how do you propose to find 
him?” asked the Curate. 

‘*T should have followed in pursuit 
of him at once,” replied Fane, “ but 
for two considerations. One was, 
that I had not as yet got leave of ab- 
sence—the other, that some other 
business, even yet nearer my heart, 
remained to be settled, before I could 
depart in peace. Ah, Josey! nowI 
come to the great question; and now, 
indeed, I need your counsel!” 

The cloud that had for a moment 
been uplifted from the Curate’s soul, 
again descended black and heavy. 
He made no response; but Fane was 
too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to heed that, and went on, 
after a pause— 

“ Josey,” he said, “‘ to you, who 
know me so well, I need not unfold 
my inner man. You know that it is 
my way to show only the surface of 
my nature. You know that, while 
fully sensible of the value of fine sen- 
timent, enthusiasm, and deep feeling, 
I shrink from displaying “them on 
ordinary occasions, as Queen Godiva 
shrunk from the gaze of Coventry. 
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Well, Josey, though one may thus 
freeze over the surface of life, yet the 
current of emotion sweeps none the 
less powerfully underneath. I have 
long perceived that I was letting many 
of my best faculties run to waste, 
while I employed others compara- 
tively valueless—and all the time life 
slipping on—on. Heavens, Josey! if 
I go on in this way, I may become 
petrified into one of those unhappy 
veterans who have but two sources of 
enjoyment—port wine and the news- 
paper—to set against their accumu- 
lating miseries. What, for instance, do 
I know of many of the feelings which 
sway civilised man? I’ve no more 
idea of home than a Bedouin Arab. 
And while treating lightly my uncle’s 
advice to marry, I knew he was 
right.” 

He paused, and presently resumed. 
“But then I am so fastidious, so 
hard to be moved to admire, that twas 
no wonder I set out on this matrimo- 
nial expedition with small hopes of 
success. Conceive, then, Josey, my 


discomfiture, when, as in the case of 
my cousin, which I have told you of, so 
also in this, I discover what I sought 


only at the moment it seems lost to 
me. 

Again he paused—the Curate did 
not speak, and Fane went on. “I 
need not speak to you, her friend, 
Josey, of the attractions of Lady 
Lee "—(the Curate almost groaned) 
—‘T need not say how all in her 
seems made for my admiration, while 
there is nothing to offend my unhappy 
fastidiousness. I will just say, Josey, 
that, though I do not deny to have 
felt passing fancies for other women, 
yet I never met one but her with 
whom I could be, not merely content, 
but eager to pass my life. And yet, 
as I tell you, the moment of my mak- 
ing this discovery is far from a mo- 
ment of hope ; for I make it just as 
Lady Lee begins to treat me with the 
most unaccountable reserve—reserve 
that would repel me, did I not see it 
relieved by sudden, short intervals of 
sympathy and relenting. Now, Josey, 
to-morrow I set off in pursuit of my 
cousin, and my stay will, perhaps, be 
too long for my patience under uncer- 
tainty; so I am resolved, before going, 
to learn my fate at the Heronry to- 
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morrow morning. You being at once 
my old friend and her intimate ac- 
quaintance, I now come to ask you 
frankly if, knowing her as you do, 
you are aware of any reason why she 
should have thus reversed her be- 
haviour to me? Is she attached to 
any one else? ” 

*“*T am not aware,” answered the 
Curate, shortly, and in a strange 
voice. 

*“ Are there any family reasons 
why she should reject me? You see, 
Josey, I am anxious so to shape my 
course to-morrow as to depart with a 
certainty of some sort. I will insure 
success if I can. If that be out of 
the question, I wish to avoid refusal.” 

‘““T know of no family reasons,” 
answered the Curate, dryly, as before. 

“You ‘cannot, then, as my friend 
and hers, throw out any light for my 
guidance. Remember, if she were 
an ordinary woman, her conduct 
might be set down to coquettish 
caprice ; but, with her, all little mo- 
tives are out of the question.” 

“Tt is a matter,” said the Curate, 
making an effort to speak when he 
observed that Fane, looking anxiously 
at him, seemed to demand a reply— 
‘it is a matter in which I cannot ad- 
vise. This is the first confidence you 
have thought proper to repose in me 
on the subject, and your demand for 
counsel is, therefore, scarcely reason- 
able.” 

‘‘ But it is only within these three 
days I have been fairly apprised of 
my own feelings,” said Fane, who 
wondered at Josiah’s unexpected 
want of sympathy, yet little suspected 
its cause. 

““May be so,” said the Curate, 
steeling himself against argument ; 
“but this is a delicate subject, on 
which every man ought to think and 
act for himself.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said 
Fane, adding, with a half smile, ‘* but 
I never expected to hear such advice 
from you to me. I have come upon 
you in an unlucky moment. Well, 
Josey, I will, as you somewhat stoic- 
ally recommend, trust to myself only 
to-morrow. But I must not forget 
what was, after all, perhaps, the main 
object of my coming to-night. This 
morning I had a letter from my uncle, 
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on a subject I have often mentioned 
to him. A living in his gift has long 
been expected to fall vacant—at last 
the incumbent has obligingly taken 
himself off, and my uncle now writes 
to offer it to you. Itis worth between 
£300 and £400 a-year; but you will 
not eat the bread of idleness, Josey, 
for the parish is in such a heathenish 
state, from neglect, that your apostolic 
virtues will be fully taxed for years 
to come.” 

The Curate was confounded. Fane 
was heaping coals of fire on his head, 
and the pain was insufferable, till 
they were suddenly quenched by a 
thought which his unsuspicious na- 
ture would never have originated ex- 
cept under the influence of such a 
suggestive passion as jealousy. Per- 
haps (he thought), perhaps this living 
was meant as a bribe or compensation 
for his compliance ; or perhaps it 
was a scheme for getting him out of 
the way. He put the letter, which 
Fane offered, aside. “I could not 
accept the offer, Durham.” 

** Not accept it!” echoed Fane. 
‘6 Some scruple that would never have 
entered any head but yours. You 
will have a better garden than your 
present one, Josey.” 

**T cannot accept it,” replied the 
Curate; ‘or, plainer still, I will 
not.” 

Fane stepped quickly away to the 
door. ‘'Some fatality pursues me,” 
he said, petulantly. ‘* One causeless 
estrangement follows another.” The 
door was already open when he turned 
back. “Josey,” he said, “I shall 
not see you again before I go, and 
you and I have been friends too long 
to part uneasily for a hasty word or 
a flash of ill temper. Iam hurt less 
by your present absence of friendli- 
ness, than by the injury done to my 
ideal by thus seeing you under an un- 
favourable aspect. Josey, I wouldn't 
Ahave been so disappointed for more 
than I can say; but you will be sorry 
to-morrow, and I'll try to forget it 
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before I come back again. God bless 
you. Good-by.” 

He took the Curate’s passive hand, 
pressed it, and left the room. As he 
went, the Curate’s mental eye turned 
judicially inward upon himself, and 
he stood in his own presence like a 
criminal. 

The reaction which follows a sense 
of having acted unworthily is, in a 
nature like the Curate’s, quick and 
violent. Reproaches from Fane would 
have hardened him, and he might 
have brazened out his conduct even 
to himself for a short time; but his 
resentment had melted, his firmness 
had deserted him, and he was left 
with no better company than remorse. 

Acting on his new impulse, he flew 
out of the house, calling after his 
friend. ‘* Durham!” he shouted— 
‘‘ Durham! one word!” The only 
answer was the echo of the horse’s 
hoofs as Fane galloped up the road. 

Breathless and bareheaded, the Cu- 
rate returned to the house. The 
older pain was deadened in the acute- 
ness of this new self-inflicted wound, 
and seemed, in comparison, light and 
bearable. He remembered Fane’s 
remarks, of a few days before, as to 
the expediency of being aware of our 
hidden nature, and he shuddered at 
the glimpse of some qualities of his 
own thus revealed to him. 

While considering what speediest 
atonement he could make to Fane, 
the remembrance of Rosa’s sug- 
gestion suddenly occurred to him. 
Even now she was perhaps expecting 
him to enter the Heronry on his 
peace - making mission. He would 
go—yes, he would go, and confess all 
to Hester—tell her of his friend’s 
doubts—entreat her, at all cost to 
himself, not to throw away such a 
heart as Fane’s—and thus prove the 
sincerity of hisrepentance. He would 
go, too, on the instant, for he felt he 
could not sleep till he had discharged 
some of the accumulating pressure on 
his soul. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lady Lee and her two young friends 
were seated together in the library, 
her ladyship and Orelia ostensibly 


occupied in reading, though Rosa, 
peeping up now and then from a 
cushion she was embroidering, noticed 
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that the eyes of both of them often 
wandered from the page. Nay, Lady 
Lee had at last become so openly and 
unreservedly absent in mind, that she 
had let the book fall on her lap, while 
her eyes were fixed on a blank space 
in the wall in front of her. ‘* What 
a thing it is to be in love!” thought 
Rosa. 

Several tokens of the recent pre- 
sence of Julius were scattered about 
the room. A broken-down musical 
coach, with one wheel, stood in a cor- 
ner—the pieces of a dissected map lay 
on the table—and, near them, the tin 
trumpet bought for him at the fair, 
on which he was accustomed to per- 
form a good deal, with more delight 
to himself than to his hearers. His 
favourite toy—a musket which, by 
means of a spring, discharged its 
ramrod with great effect, and which 
caused a general nervousness to per- 
vade the household—was not, how- 
ever, among the rest, for he never 
could be prevailed upon to retire to bed 
without it, and always slept with the 
weapon by his side, as if he expected 
housebreakers every moment. Pick 
was asleep on the sofa, embracing his 
two hind legs and his tail in his arms, 
like a small faggot. 

Rosa, watching for her brother’s 
arrival, heard his step in the hall, and 
darted out upon him. 

Josiah’s entrance did not excite 
much notice, because he was accus- 
tomed to walk in and out at all hours, 
more like one of the family than a 
visitor. He cast an anxious glance 
at Lady Lee — fidgeted about the 
room for a while—took up things 
from the table and laid them down 
again—and then looked meaningly at 
Rosa. 

** Orelia,” whispered Rosa to that 
young lady, ‘I think Josiah has a 
little secret to tell Hester. Come 
with me to the drawing-room,” and 
she and Orelia left the library. 

The Curate went and leaned over 
the back of Lady Lee’s chair. ‘* Hes- 
ter,” he said, ‘‘ I come here as a peni- 
tent.” 

“* As a penitent, Josiah!” exclaimed 
her ladyship, half raising herself, and 
turning to look at him. 

** Sit still—don’t look at me,” said 
the Curate, ‘‘and I shall say what I 
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have to say more easily.” He paused 
a little, and went on. ‘I must make 
haste to confess, or I know not what 
delirium may next seize me. I have 
caught glimpses of myself to-day that 
have made me shudder, and put me 
actually in fear of myself; even on 
my way here, I was tempted to turn 
back, and keep a shameful silence ”— 
and the poor Curate passed his 
hand irresolutely across his forehead. 
‘Why should I tell you I have al- 
ways thought you charming? Why 
say that for years I have had no 
pleasant thoughts, hopes, or prospects, 
of which your idea has not, uncon- 
sciously to myself, formed the ground- 
work?” (‘Good heavens!” thought 
Lady Lee, half starting from her chair, 
as these words were uttered in a 
mournful, trembling voice, “what 
has come to Josiah?—he must be 
crazy!”) ‘+ You must know this as 
well as I; and whether yon do or 
not, the recital would not be interest- 
ing to you. For these thoughts I do 
not ask any indulgence, though I am 
sure you will not view them with con- 
tempt or harshness. But I do ask 
your sympathy, when I tell you that, 
suddenly, without warning, and while 
sunning myself securely in your friend- 
ship, I became aware that the interest 
which I would have given the world 
to inspire in you, was aroused for 
another.” 

** Josiah!” said her ladyship, in a 
severe tone. ‘“*Mr Young! are you 
not a little passing the limits of friend- 
ship?” 

The Curate laid his hand gently on 
her shoulder. ‘Surely you know me 
well enough to feel that I would not 
give you unnecessary pain,” he said. 
**T do not come here to plead my own 
hopeless, abandoned cause, nor to in- 
dulge in any repinings, but to repair, 
if possible, a great fault. In the 
anger and pain of disappointment, I 
have repelled the kindness of my best 
friend. Of all the men I have known, 
none have ever so commanded my: 
admiration and respect, and roused 
my warmest feelings, as Durham 
Fane. Yet, though he more than 
returned those feelings, I have, within 
this hour past, treated him with 
shameful ingratitude.” 

Lady Lee felt thankful that the 
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Curate had posted himself behind her, 
for she would now have been as un- 
willing to encounter his gaze as he 
was to meet hers. 

“TI was not only ungrateful,” con- 
tinued Josiah, ‘* but false to my own 


settled idea. There was nothing I- 


believed in more firmly than the 
worth of my friend Durham. He 
was in all things my superior ; he was 
my model of excellence. Since we 
were boys at school together I have 
thought this of him; and yet all this 
afternoon I have been hating him— 
hating him, Hester—and for what? 
Because he loves one, of whose love 
he is far worthier than I.” 

The Curate made a pause. Lady 
Lee did not speak. 

‘¢ When I have read of the actions 
of the passions in dramas and novels, 
which are extolled as displaying the 
secrets of the heart,” he went on, “I 
have either considered sudden revul- 
sions and contrasts of feeling, depicted 
in the same individual, impossible 
fictions, or, at any rate, true only of 
characters with which I, the reader, 
had nothing in common. But I have 
learned my mistake. I feel that cir- 


cumstances might make me a criminal 
as great as any of my poorest, most 


abandoned brethren. God forgive 
me! if a wish could have killed Dur- 
ham this day, he might now be lifeless, 
slain by his friend. Even now, I 
might still be the sport of such feel- 
ings, had not his own generous act 
restored me to myself.” ; 

Again the Curate paused. 

‘“* He has seen with pain, for some 
days past, an alteration in your con- 
duct to him, Hester. He knows, as 
I and all who know you must know, 
that this springs from no trivial or 
wanton cause.” 

“T cannot explain it,” said Lady 
Lee, hastily. 

** Not to me,” said Josiah, ‘‘ not to 
me; I do not seek to divine it; that 
is not my object. But you must ex- 
plain it to him.” 

‘“* And how can I do so unasked? ” 
said Lady Lee. 

‘+ Hester, to-morrow Durham leaves 
us for a while in the discharge of a 
necessary duty—to seek his missing 
cousin, of whom he has found traces. 
Before he goes, he will come to you 
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to learn his fate. You must be open 
with him, Hester. You must not 
cast away such a man as Durham for 
a scruple. I wish I could do him 
justice ; I wish I could describe him 
as he is.” 

“ It is not necessary,” faintly mur- 
mured Lady Lee. 

That confession of hers was a sharp 
pang for the Curate. Perhaps some 
latent hope may have existed in his 
heart, that, after all, she was not at- 
tached to Fane—who knows ?—or if 
it were so, who shall cast the first 
stone at him? If there were such a 
hope, it vanished at her words, and 
the Curate went on gallantly. 

‘*You must be frank with him, 
Hester; do not let any scrupulous 
feelings prevent you from confiding 
everything to him. For consider 
what is at stake. Ifthe whole world 
were given you to choose from, I do 
not believe you could find another 
more worthy of you in himself, nor 
more fit to make you happy. Per- 
haps if, without warning, he had 
asked you for explanation, it might 
have been withheld. But now I will 
trust that to-morrow I may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that my words 
of to-night have had their influence. 
In thus advising you I have done 
some penance—I have indeed; but it 
leaves no smart behind—rather bring- 
ing present relief. Think well of 
what I have said, Hester; think 
well, too, of what you will say to 
Durham to-morrow. And now, good 
night.” 

Lady Lee rose from her chair—put 
her handkerchief to her eyes—and 
withdrew it. 

‘** Poor Josiah!” she said. 

She held out her hand, but whether 
the Curate could not trust himself to 
take it, or whether he had made a 
vow of self-mortification, or from 
whatever cause it might be, he pre- 
tended not to notice the action; and, 
shaking his head as he repeated, 
** Good night, good night,” went out, 
without looking at her. 

“ Have you managed it nicely, Jo- 
siah?” asked Rosa, meeting him in 
the hall. 

‘“‘T have done my best, my child— 
honestly done my best,” said the 
poor Curate. 
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Fane was seated at breakfast next 
morning in his rooms at the Bush, 
while his servant was packing his 
portmanteau, to be ready for the 
afternoon coach, by which he designed 
to follow on the track of Onslow. 

His breakfasting was mere matter 
of form, for the thought of the ap- 
proaching interview with Lady Lee 
occupied his mind, and made him 
anxious. Fane, the steely-hearted, 
whose breast had hitherto been proof 
alike against the open attacks of 
brilliant, dashing females, and the 
more formidable attempts of the in- 
sidious and meek order of sirens, was 
for the first time in love. For the 
first time in his life, a woman had 
spoiled his appetite, broken his sleep, 
and filled his mind with conflicting 
thoughts of her; being one moment 
inspired with hope by the recollec- 
tions of some gleams of favour, the 
next reduced to despair, by recalling 
some instances of discouragement. 
These last, too, had seemed so evi- 
dently intentional on the part of her 
ladyship, that he did not like to 
dwell on the events of the last two or 
three days—instinctively preferring 
the brighter prospect afforded by a 
previous era in their acquaintance. 

Few would have been readier than 
Fane to extract matter of amusement 
and sarcasm from the spectacle now 
presented by himself. A fine hand- 
some fellow, .with good digestive 
apparatus, rejecting muffin, despising 
the consolations of grill, and leaving 
his coffee untouched, while -his 
thoughts wandered doubtfully around 
the shrine of a goddess—it would 
have made him witty for a week. 
Yet he did not feel in the least in- 
clined to look at the present case in 
that light—no gleam of the humorous 
lightened his meditations. His feel- 
ings were none the less strong for 
being rational. He felt that he had, 
for the first time, seen a woman 
whom his judgment and imagination 
alike approved—without whom his 
life would be saddened—whom he 
was about to ask to be the partner of 
it, and with strong doubts of success. 
So that the experienced reader will 
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perceive that, with the exception of 
the article of judgment, which does 
not perhaps invariably volunteer its 
sanction on these occasions, his state 
of mind did not materially differ from 
that of the generality of anxious 
lovers. 

To him, thus rapt and neglectful of 
his victuals, there entered Captain 
Sloperton. More congenial company 
than Sloperton’s would Sa then have 
been distasteful to Fane, and he 
heartily wished the essenced Captain 
drowned, like a modern Clarence, in 
a butt of his own favourite bouquet. 
The Captain glanced slightly at the 
untasted breakfast, returned Fane’s 
half-absent greeting by a nod anda 
sweet smile, and seated himself near 
the table. 

‘*T saw your name in orders for 
leave last night,” he remarked pre- 
ently. ‘* Rather a sudden bolt, isn’t 
it 

‘“*T did not know till yesterday that 
I should want leave,” returned Fane. 

** Nothing of a melancholy nature, 
I hope?” inquired the Captain, with 
a sympathetic air. 

‘* No—merely some family busi- 
ness,” said Fane, shortly. 

‘“*T was afraid,” said ..Sloperton, 
smoothing his moustache with the 
point of his fore-finger, ** it might be 
some respectable aunt, or venerable 
grandfather, who had suddenly quit- 
ted the scene. If they had forgotten 
to leave you a legacy, of course the 
occasion would have been one of un- 
mixed sorrow. And when do you 
start, my dear fellow?” . 

‘“* By the five o’clock coach, this 
afternoon,” answered Fane. ‘ 

‘* By the five o’clock coach, this after- 
noon!” repeated Sloperton. ‘ And, 
in the mean time, you are going to 
take leave of your friends? I saw 
your horse waiting below.” 

Fane did not answer, thinking, 
perhaps, that his leavetakings were 
no affair of Sloperton’s. The latter 
was thus confirmed in his surmise 
that Fane projected a visit to the 
Heronry, and he also guessed the 
object of that visit. He had, indeed, 
unbounded confidence in his own 
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merits; but he also had an unwilling 
respect for Fane, and an occasional 
suspicion had crossed him that his 
rival’s mind and tastes harmonised 
better than his own with her lady- 
ship’s, though he never doubted (espe- 
cially since Bagot and Kitty Fillett 
had confirmed his opinion) that the 
balance of fascination was altogether 
on his own side. However, though he 
considered his place in her ladyship’s 
affections as perfectly secure, yet 
Fane’s visits had given him some 
little secret uneasiness; and he had 
therefore noticed, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the late apparent coolness 
between them. Bagot, acting upon 
Seager’s advice, had explained this 
coolness entirely to Sloperton’s satis- 
faction, while at the same time he 
showed him that the rivalry was not 
imaginary. Seeing Fane’s leave of 
absence announced in the order-book, 
he fancied his rival was quitting the 
scene in despair, and he now came 
to verify this supposition. If it were 
so, perhaps Fane might be meditating 
a parting visit, to try his luck in a 
desperate throw for the stakes. ‘If 
so,” said Sloperton to himself, ‘* twill 


be charity to let him know he hasn’t 
the shadow of a chance. It’s what I 
should like to have explained to my- 


self, if his case were mine. I should 
consider it painful, of course—rather ; 
but friendly—very. And an inter- 
view between them can do him no 
good, and will perhaps unsettle her 
for a day or two. Decidedly ‘twill 
be friendly to stop it.” 

‘ $uch, he fancied, were the real 
grounds for the measure he had re- 
solved on.. But vanity at having 
prevailed against one whose rivalry 
he had so much reason to fear, joined 
‘with a somewhat ungenerous wish to 
enjoy his own triumph, had more 
influence than he imagined; while 
deep below all lurked a fear that 
Fane, in a fair field, might prevail. 

‘* Do you know, old fellow,” he 
said with charming frankness, “ I 
was afraid at one time that you were 
going to interfere with me in a cer- 
tain quarter: I was, upon my life. 
You see, you don’t usually pay par- 
ticular attentions anywhere: if you 
did, I shouldn’t have thought any- 
thing of it; but you were deuced 
particular here— oh, deuced. Demmit, 
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Fane, visits of three or four hours 
a-day regularly—’pon my life, it 
made me quite nervous, until I found 
the prize was my own.” 

‘“* Prize !—what prize?—what are 
you talking about?” asked Fane, 
sternly. 

‘“¢ About our chances with a certain 
fair friend of ours,” returned Sloper- 
ton, calmly. ‘* Ah, Fane, my boy, 
take my word for it, there’s nothing 
like a little experience with women 
to insure success in these things. I’ve 
been accustomed to affairs of the sort 
since I was—let me see—say about 
fifteen, or fourteen and a half—con- 
sequently you'll admit, my dear fel- 
low, that if I bungled at this time of 
day, I might as well give up practice 
at once.” 

Fane was regarding him with a 
deepening frown. “ If you have any- 
thing to say in which I am interest- 
ed,” he said, ‘* oblige me by speaking 
out. 

‘‘ No further interested, I think,” 
said the other, waving his hand, 
*‘ than as a friend of both parties, on 
whose congratulations I reckon ; and 
I shouldn’t now mention my own 
success, only that I have perceived, 
my dear fellow, within these few 
days, that you have dropt the pur- 
suit yourself. But, as I said, 1 am: 
an old hand at these things; and not 
content with being assured of my 
success with the lady, I’ve also secured 
another important party to the affair. 
Look at that, old fellow,” he con- 
tinued, drawing an envelope from 
his pocket, unfolding it, and handing 
the enclosed paper between his first 
and second fingers to Fane. Then 
returning to his old occupation of 
sleeking his mustache, he glanced 
from the corners of his eyelids at 
Fane’s face as he read it; feeling, 
perhaps, a little exultation as he 
marked the change in his counte- 
nance. 

For it certainly did change—first 
flushing deep red, and then paling, 
while his lips closed, and the circle 
of his eyes showed clear of the lids, 
as he read this paper. In it the 
writer gave ‘his full consent and 
approval to the marriage of Hester, 
relict of Sir Joseph Lee, Bart., with 
Cecil Sloperton, Esq., whensoever the 
aforesaid parties should see fit to 
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celebrate it.” It seemed formal and 
regular, and was signed ‘‘ Bagot Lee.” 

He read it over three or four times 
before he seemed to catch the mean- 
ing, though the wording was clear 
enough ; then, laying it on the table, 
he rose and turned away to the 
window. 

This, then, had been the cause of 
her altered treatment of him—she 
was engaged to Sloperton! The oc- 
casional relentings which he (soft fool 
as he was!) had set down to a far 
different cause, were mere glimpses 
of repentance from a consciousness 
that she had given him encourage- 
ment, led him on merely to trifle with 
him, while giving herself to another. 
Yes; it was the last solution he 
should ever have reached unassisted, 
but now it was clear as noonday. 

Well! he had been a fool, an idiot, 
this once, but it should be the last 
time. He would never again give a 
woman the power so to wound him. 
And yet howcould he ever have guess- 
ed that she, Hester Lee (here her 
ladyship’s noble, thoughtful face rose 
plainly before him)—how could he ever 
have guessed that she, of all women, 
would ever have been caught by the 
fair outside of such a man as Sloper- 
ton? And was a woman who could 
be so caught worthy of another 
thought from him?—no, he would cast 
her idea from his memory. An ex- 
cellent and valiant resolution, Cap- 
tain Fane—only so hard to keep. 

Suddenly there came crowding upon 
him a vast number of memories—of 
smiles, of kind words, of glances; 
nay, the spirit of whole interviews 
and conversations, distilled, as it were, 
into a moment's space, flashed vividly 
across him, till he was bewildered by 
the recollections he had unconsciously 
stored up. He was roused from the 
contemplation of these by the voice 
of Sloperton. 

** By the by, my dear fellow,” be- 
gan the Captain, and then abruptly 
stopt, for Fane, turning suddenly at 
his voice, cast on him a glance that 
warned Sloperton he had better not 
trifle with him just now. Fane made 
no attempt to affect indifference : 
what did he care for the exultation of 
aman he despised ?—why should he 
trouble himself to assume a disguise ? 
what would have mattered to him just 
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then the opinions of the whole world, 
or the eyes of the whole world? He 
strode, without speaking, across the 
apartment, and passed into his sleep- 
ing-room. Sloperton, watching him, 
felt half sorry when he saw how strong 
was the emotion he had succeeded in 
creating. ‘' He is hit rather hard,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Really ’tis a 
pity we both fancied the same woman. 
If I had thought he’d have taken it to 
heart so, Ialmost think I should bave 
— make the discovery for him- 
self.’ 

He heard Fane tell his servant, in 
a voice of forced steadiness, to finish 
the packing of his portmanteau im- 
mediately. He would go, not by the 
afternoon coach, but by the first one, 
which would pass in half an hour. 

At this, Sloperton, leaving the 
room, descended to the street. Loung- 
ing there for a few minutes, he saw 
Fane’s servant come down and tell 
the groom to lead his master’s horse 
back to the stable. Satisfied that he 
had thus put an effectual stop to the 
projected visit, he then repaired to his 
lodgings. 

These being situated near the hotel, 
he heard the coach drive up to the 
Bush, he saw the fresh horses, with 
their clothes on, pass up the street to 
be harnessed to it, and waited at the 
window till the sound of the bugle 
and the rumble of the wheels told him 
it had started. On the box-seat sat 
Fane, his hat pulled down far on his 
forehead. Sloperton stood at the 
window ready to catch his eye and 
wave his hand to him, feeling quite 
benevolently disposed, just then, to- 
ward his defeated rival; but Fane 
did not look right or left. 

‘*Come,” said Sloperton to him- 
self, ‘*’tis better he’s gone—it pre- 
vents bother and confusion. And, 
really, ’tis something to be proud of 
to cut out a fellow like that—I shall 
think the better of myself for it;” 
which, however, would have been quite 
superfluous, if not impossible. 

Fane, mean time, as he left Dod- 
dington behind him, was resolute to 
root the memory of Lady Lee from 
his mind. It was thrust out at one 
point only to enter at another. It was 
suggested incessantly by thoughts ap- 
parently the most foreign to it. He 
tried to talk to the coachman, and to 
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attend to his remarks ; the coachman, 
knowing he was talking to what he 
was pleased to call “‘ a cavalry gent,” 
immediately began to enlarge on the 
merits of the grey filly that officiated 
as his off-leader. The grey filly 
instantly suggested Diana, and the 
transition from Diana to her fair mis- 
tress was short and easy. Then he 
asked about the different country-seats 
they passed—but he remembered to 
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If Fane had been nervous and anx- 
ious that morning, Lady Lee had been 
far more so. Absence of mind—in- 
coherent replies—starts as the door 
opened, and quick anxious glances 
towards it, all told the observant Rosa 
who was expected. Therefore, soon 
after breakfast, Rosa coaxed Orelia 
out for a walk, leaving her ladyship 
alone in the library. 

Eleven o’clock came—the earliest 
hour at which she thought it probable 
Fane would come. A book was open 
on the table before her, but she had 
read the same page over about fifty 
times, with no more idea of the mean- 
ing of it on the fifty- first reading than 
before she commenced. Every noise 
in the hall made her start—once a 
step was heard which, though as un- 
like Fane’s as it well could be, she 
persisted in believing must be his: it 
was short, quick, and apparently ad- 
vancing at a run, and was followed 
by an impatient and ineffectual fum- 
bling at the handle of the door, lasting 
for upwards of a minute, when the 
door opened, and the mountain was 
delivered of that very ridiculous mouse 
Julius. This young gentleman was 
very abruptly dismissed, and shortly 
afterwards a more manly step was 
heard—it was the footman with some 
stupid message—how she hated the 
man !—people must create these false 
alarms merely to annoy her—and 
yet even these were preferable, she 
thought, to unbroken expectation. 

Twenty times in a quarter of an 
hour she looked at her watch—asoften 
at the little gold clock which two ivory 
angels held between them on the 
mantelpiece — twenty times she ap- 
plied herself anew to her page, and 
read it over without the faintest con- 
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a history of the county in the library 
at the Heronry—and he thought of 
her who was then perhaps seated in 
that library, till he was enraged at the 
complacency with which he still dwelt 
on the image. It started up from all 
manner of odd corners and nooks of 
his mind—put by there, just as a 
miser hides some of his guineas in a 
teapot or an old stocking. 


\ 
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ception of what it was about. She 
was thinking, all the time, of the ex- 
planation she should give Fane—how 
she could best screen Bagot, and how 
soften his apparent hatred of Fane, 
till it should appear only a mere whim- 
sical prejudice. For though, since their 
late nocturnal interview, her indiffer- 
ence for the Colonel had been con- 
verted into positive dislike, yet she 
somehow wished to throw the conduct 
of her relation into as favourable a 
light as it would admit of. 

She wondered how Fane would take 
what she had to tell him—whether 
he would listen to reason—whether 
he would attempt to argue, or submit 
at once to what was inevitable—or 
(but this thought was only allowed to 
flit dimly across her mind, and was 
never fairly brought up for inspec- 
tion)—or whether he would suggest 
any mode of appeasing Bagot. 

Twelve o’clock came—this suspense 
was hard to bear! <A nervous flush 
had -fixed itself on her cheek—she 
felt a strong impulse to start from her 
chair and hurry to the window, or out 
of the room, or anywhere, for a mo- 
ment’s change, but sat still neverthe- 
less. Half-past twelve: an embroid- 
ery frame was near her—she resolved 
to do a certain number of stitches, and 
then go to the window: she did so; 
went to the window, loitered there, 
and returned to do some more stitches, 
this time increasing the number by 
ten. This got over the time till one 
o’clock ; and, shortly after, her ear 
caught the tramp of a horse on the 
gravel. It would have been easy to 
go to the window and see who this 
was, but she couldn't do it ; because 
it might not be him, after all, and she 
wished to prolong her hope. The 
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horse stopped at the southern en- 
trance; Fane usually dismounted 
there. She heard the servant go to 
the door—what could he mean by 
going so slowly—why didn’t the crea- 
ture run? She heard him precede the 
visitor along the hall—they reached 
the door of the library—it was opened, 
and she put her hand before her eyes, 
bending them on her embroidery, and 
stooped forward to conceal her flutter; 
and the servant, in a perfectly calm 
and equable tone, announced—— Cap- 
tain Sloperton. 

The Captain entered with rather 
more than the usual amount of melan- 
choly sweetness in his aspect. He 
saw her start at his name—he saw the 
deep flush on her face turn to un- 
usual paleness as he approached—he 
felt her hand tremble as he took it, 
and noticed, too, a tremor in her voice. 
And the Captain, in the plenitude of 
his pride and power, felt a mixture of 
exultation and pity in the thought 
that his presence could occasion such 
decided and interesting emotion. She 
had concealed her feelings cleverly 
enough hitherto—but he had known 
—yes, he had been perfectly certain, 
even before that jewel of a girl, Fillett, 
had told him the true state of affairs 
—that Lady Lee couldn’t keep up the 
farce long: gad, sir, he had half a 
mind topunish her hypocrisy by affect- 
ing indifference in his turn—’twould 
serve her right; but no, he would 
strike while the iron was hot, and 
while he was flushed with his success 
at having got rid of Fane; yes, he 
would push his advantage at once, and 
settle the business. 

Never had the Captain’s voice been 
more softly seductive, or his eyes more 
expressive, than when, gently press- 
ing Lady Lee’s hand, and retaining it 
as long as he was allowed (which 
wasn’t very long). he said, ‘‘ How is 
my fair cousin to-day?” The Cap- 
tain was fond of alluding to the rela- 
tionship—it gave him the right to 
appear a little more intimate than 
others ; and while taking a chair near 
her, and placing his hat on the table, 
he continued to regard her with a sad, 
serious air, which he did not doubt 
was inexpressibly affecting. 

She felt dreadfully impatient : first, 
there was the disappointment ; next, 
the Captain’s leisurely manner indi- 
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cated that his visit might not be a 
short one; and, if Fane should come 
while he was here, the opportunity so 
watched and longed for might be lost. 
But that must not be; she would be 
as cold to Captain Sloperton as pos- 
sible—even uncivil, if necessary, ra- 
ther than suffer the chance of that. 
Nothing could well be farther from 
the thoughts of the ill-starred Sloper- 
ton than the idea that his presence 
was unwelcome. ‘I'll give her a 
little time to collect herself, poor 
thing,” he thought—so he said aloud, 
motioning gracefully towards the open 
book on the table, ‘* May I ask the 
subject of your studies ?” 

Lady Lee took the book from the 
table, and handed it to him for an- 
swer. 

** Ah,— Corinne,” he said; ** a love- 
tale. Do you know,” said the Cap- 
tain, turning towards her with charm- 
ing confidence, ‘‘ do you know, I’m so 
glad you’ve been reading a love-tale. 
If I had been asked by any one on my 
road hither, How would you like to 
find your cousin employed? I should 
have answered, By all means in read- 
ing Corinne.” 

‘Still a little fluttered,” thought 
the Captain, glancing at her, as she 
bit her lip and made a slight gesture 
of impatience. 

‘*] am enchanted, too, at finding 
youalone,” went on Sloperton. ‘Your 
two young friends are charming girls, 
my dear cousin, yet I should never 
have forgiven their presence to-day.” 

Lady Lee turned her face quickly 
towards him with alook of surprise— 
snatching at the same moment her 
hand (which he offered to take) hast- 
ily away. 

The Captain was not the best-tem- 
pered man in the world—‘“ Really,” 
he said, affecting to smile, while he 
turned scarlet with anger—‘ really, 
if you are so cruel, I sball be driven 
to imitate our friend Fane, who went 
by the coach this morning.” 

Went by the coach, this morning ! 
He was gone, then—she should not 
see him, and there would be no ex- 
planation. Unkind, not to give her 
one chance of doing herself justice ! 
She wished her visitor would leave 
her that she might cry. 

Such were her thoughts ;—but Slop- 
ertop, doomed to accumulate upon his 
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devoted head, that morning, the larg- 
est amount of her displeasure that his 
evil genius could procure him, misin- 
terpreted her silence and agitation. 
He thought her emotion proceeded 
from his threat of leaving her. 

‘* You must not always take me at 
my word,” he said, smiling more en- 
chantingly than ever. ‘ Do you not 
know—are you not now iu your heart 
perfectly convinced that it would be 
utterly impossible for me to leave you? 
What has brought me so constantly 
to the Heronry but my inability to 
exist except in your presence? What 
brings me here now, except to de- 
clare the fact? My dear cousin !— 
may I hope that title will soon be ex- 
changed for a nearer one?” 

Nothing could exceed the calm con- 
fidence with which the Captain uttered 
this speech. He spoke it as if it were 
a mere matter of form, rendered ne- 
cessary by female prejudice, but insig- 
nificant in itself. Lady Lee rose from 
her chair, and seemed to her as- 
tounded wooer to look down upon him 
from an immeasurable height, while 
she addressed him. 

“And your intention in coming 
here to-day,” she said, ‘‘ was really, 
then, to make this declaration ?” 

The Captain, utterly confounded by 
her look and voice, only replied by a 
bow, laying, at the same time, his 
hand upon his heart, with some dimi- 
nution of his customary grace. 

She was too vexed to be sarcastic, 
or perhaps his rejection might have 
been conveyed with some little scorn 
of language as wellas of look. And, 
indeed, it was not without difficulty 
that she repressed her impatience at 
being, at such a juncture, fooled with 
the very counterfeit and caricature of 
passion. 

So she repeated, ** And you really 
came here to say this!” 

‘Is it so very incredible?” asked 
the Captain, beginning to feel an un- 
easy doubt as to his ultimate success. 

‘¢T hear it with pain and surprise,” 
she said. ‘‘ The idea is so new that it 
startles me.” 

‘** Compose yourself,” said the Cap- 
tain, soothingly. ‘*‘ However charm- 
ing it might be to hear your con- 
sent uttered in words, I would not 
distress you for the world. Let silence 
convey it.” 
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**No,” said Lady Lee—‘no! I 
must not leave you in doubt. I must 
not leave any opening for a renewal 
of the subject. I thank you, but it is 
impossible.” 

Sloperton stretched out his hand to- 
wards hers. He had a whole battery 
of arguments and looks and sighs in 
reserve. But she drew back from him 
hastily. 

‘** You must not persist,” she said, 
in a severe tone; ‘I am altogether 
in earnest.” This, however, the in- 
fatuated wooer could not believe. 
“Ah!” he thought, ‘I’ve been a 
little too abrupt, and that’s what 
makes her restive ;—women like a 
touch of sentiment in these mat- 
ters.” 

‘* My plainness,” said he, “ has 
offended you, but ’twas all owing to 
the sincerity of my passion” (Lady 
Lee’s lip curled at the word). ‘ Pray 
ascribe it to that,” he went on, ‘* and 
believe that I am filled with the most 
rapturous sensations, though I have 
perhaps failed to express them. Oh, 
yes!” said the Captain, sliding from 
his chair on to one knee, laying his 
hand on his heart, and speaking in 
musical and plaintive tones, ‘ the 
most rapturous—the most devoted— 
the most unchangeable—the—the ”— 

‘** Spare your eloquence, sir,” said 
Lady Lee. ‘ Believe me, it will not 
avail. How long,” she added, chang- 
ing her tone from contempt to anger, 
as she saw him prepare to renew his 
protestations—** how long will your 
ingenious vanity continue to mislead 
you? Ask yourself, sir, what share 
it has had in your mistake and your 
discomfiture ; and forgive me if I con- 
vince you of my sincerity by leaving 
you.” So saying, she swept from the 
room with a swift, impatient step. 

For a moment Sloperton remained 
on his knee, gazing after her with a 
countenance which, though both sad 
and serious, did not present its usual 
combination of those elements of ex- 
pression. There was a very genuine 
look of astonishment and mortification 
in his eyes and half-opened mouth— 
the latter showing a little dark aper- 
ture under the mustache. Was he 
dreaming? Wasit, indeed, true that 
he, Cecil Sloperton, whose conquering 
motto was brief as Cesar’s, had been, 
not merely rejected, which of itself 
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seemed impossible enough, but re- 
jected with scorn? 
- Very pale, and with a numb, tin- 
gling sensation, he gathered up hishat, 
gloves, and cane, and went out into the 
hall. <A servant stepped forward to 
let him out: he dared not look at the 
man—what if the fellow had been lis- 
tening, and heard Lady Lee’s rejec- 
tion of him! He almost fancied he 
detected derision in the man’s face 
and attitude as he held open the door 
for him—nay, the very groom who 
held his bridle and stirrup seemed, to 
his jealous sensitiveness, to be strug- 
gling with some secret joke—at his 
expense, of course. 

As he rode away, the scene began 
to re-enact itself in his mind. The 
Captain’s feminine vanity, thussharply 
wounded, shrieked out like Venus, 
when she felt the spear of Diomed. 
He cursed the whole household—he 
cursed himself—he cursed Bagot, who 
had got the money which he, Sloper- 
ton, had so sagaciously and thriftily 
invested in the purchase of his own 
great mortification. No doubt (he 
said to himself) Bagot knew what 


the result would be when he inveigled 
him into the bargain—no doubt he 
was at this moment laughing at him 


for a fool! And, truly, Bagot might, 
with great. propriety, have applied to 
him the words of Falstaff, ‘* Master 
Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pounds.” 

Such were the thoughts that accom- 
panied him in his homeward ride to 
his lodgings. He lodged in the main 
street of Doddington, with an ancient 
widow, retired from business. The 
ancient widow had a niece, Miss 
Finkle, small, pale, and attenuated, 
and who, owing partly to these acci- 
dents of nature, partly to an acidity 
of temper, had, contrary to her own 
wish, remained unmarried, though 
some time past her youth. It would 
have been better for this damsel’s 
comfort, both of body and mind, 
had the Captain never come to lodge 
there, for she not only fell, as a mat- 
ter of course, hopelessly and distract- 
edly in love with him, but, with a 
hope of appearing to the best advan- 
tage in his eyes, wore such tight shoes 
and dresses that she could scarcely 
either walk or breathe, and was ra- 
pidly reducing herself to the condition 
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of a consumptive cripple. She had 
been hitherto decidedly unpopular 
with her neighbours, whom she had 
frequently exasperated by her acer- 
bities ; but the sentiments of many of 
her young female acquaintances ap- 
peared to have undergone of late a 
magical change in her favour. The 
became assiduous in their visits, and, 
setting at nought the little defects 
which had formerly offended them in 
Miss Finkle’s deportment, they were 
running in and out all day long, on 
the speculation of meeting the Captain 
on the stairs; and when that desired 
event took place, they would, accord- 
ing to their several dispositions, either 
pass him with an air of austere and 
virtuous unconsciousness, or turn their 
backs, and run off giggling. x 

Some of these admiring nymphs had 
assembled in Miss Finkle’s sitting- 
room to catch a glimpse of the re- 
turning Adonis. 

** He’s comiug, Maria!” said Miss 
Tiddy, a short, plump girl, thrusting 
herself between Miss Brown and Miss 
Simpson, who monopolised the win- 
dow. 

“Well, you needn’t push me, dear, 
if he is!” said Miss Simpson, snap- 
pishly—for her nose had been unbe- 
comingly flattened against the window 
by Miss Tiddy’s onset. 

“ Tsn’t he lovely ?” murmured Miss 
Nopetty, a slender damsel with lan- 
guishing black eyes, whose father kept 
a circulating library. ‘* He’s the imidge 
of Lord Reginald de Courcy in the 
‘Perils of Passion.’” 

Miss Finkle had kept away from the 
window that she might be ready to 
run down and open the door to the 
Captain. 

“« Tf I did admire him, I’d die before 
I’d show it so much,” she said, with 
virtuous indignation, to Miss Nopetty, 
who had got on a chair to look out of 
the window over the heads of her 
friends. ‘* Do get off the chair, Hem- 
ma—I wonder you ain’t ashamed.” 
This snub was ungracious, to say the 
least, for Miss Nopetty. had lately 
been beaten by her father for bring- 
ing novels surreptitiously to Miss 
Finkle, gratis, out of pure friendship. 

“For my part, I wonder what you 
all see in the man,” said grim Miss 
Rrown, who had been watching at 
the window longer than any of them, 
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and who, like Chili vinegar, was sour 
though ardent. 

Unconscious, for once, of the atten- 
tion he excited, Sloperton dismounted 
and entered his lodgings. Neither the 
hospitable smile of the martyred Miss 
Finkle, as she opened the door, nor 
the openly-admiring glances of Miss 
Tiddy and Miss Nopetty, nor the 
sidelong ones of Miss Simpson and 
Miss Brown, shed any gleam of com- 
fort into the Captain’s breast as he 
walked hastily up-stairs. Not one 
look or sign of notice did he vouchsafe 
in return before he slammed the door 
of his sitting-room. There was a pink 
and perfumed note on the table (ex- 
actly like one stuck conspicuously in 
the frame of the mirror over the 
mantelpiece), which the Captain 
snatched up, but, instead of reading 
it, wrenched it in twain, with an im- 
proper expression, and flung the frag- 
ments into the grate; while his ser- 
vant, coming into the room with a 
message, was dismissed with a vehe- 
ment abruptness that testified to his 
extreme discomposure. It was long 
since he had been so ruffled, for his 


habitual successes had ill prepared 


him to sustain a repulse. If he could 
have found comfort anywhere, it would 
have been in that room, for on the 
walls were multiplied pictures of the 
object of his tenderest devotion—viz., 
himself. He was represented in 
chalks, and water-colours, and oils; 
sitting, standing, reading, and riding ; 
in plain clothes and undress and full 
dress; with his helmet beside him, 
and with it on his head. In the con- 
templation of these he always found 
solace, but now he didn’t even look 
at them. 

He sat revolving the direst projects 
of revenge. He would marry the 
handsomest, most accomplished, and 
most fashionable girl he could find, 
and bring her down to Doddington to 
harrow up the soul of the then too- 
late-repentant Lady Lee. He would 
seek an opportunity to meet her, and 
wither her by his calm scorn. He 
would insult Bagot, who, after fleecing 
him, was doubtless now enjoying his 
discomfiture—even Kitty Fillett was 
included in these schemes of ven- 
geance. 

In this humour he was found by Mr 
Oates, who came rattling up-stairs 
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like a tornado, followed by a bull-dog 
and two terriers. Mr Oates’s own 
spirits were so high as to be altogether 
out of the reach of calamity, which 
rendered him by no means a desirable 
companion in the present low state of 
Sloperton’s; and the Captain asked 
him, with some irritation, ‘* Whether 
the fact of his having nerves of his 
own like fiddle-strings entitled him to 
torture other people’s with his infernal 
clatter?” 

‘* Beg pardon ofyour nerves, Nobby,” 
said the irreverent Mr Oates, seating 
himself on the table, and dangling 
one leg to and fro. ‘Don’t faint 
yet, there’s a good fellow, as I’ve 
something to tell you. Shall I borrow 
a smelling-bottle from Ribs-and- 
ankles?” (This was Mr Oates’s so- 
briquet for Miss Finkle, in allusion to 
the most prominent features of her 
anatomy. ) 

Sloperton put on a look of lofty con- 
tempt, but did not succeed in discon- 
certing the audacious Mr Oates in the 
least. 

“* Sloper, my boy,” said that gentle- 
man, ‘‘ I wish you had waited for my 
advice before you paid forfeit in that 
Goshawk business. I stood to my 
bet, you know—’twas only fifty ; be- 
sides, my maxim is, If you lose you 
lose, and there’s an end on’t.” 

‘* What !—don’t you think I got 
well out of it?” said Sloperton. 

“Pooh!” said Oates; “’twas a 
plant—a regular do. Just listen, now, 
how I discovered it. I had mentioned 
the matter to Chick, a sporting friend 
of mine, who is training a horse quietly 
down at ——. I mentioned you had 
a heavy bet against the mare, and 
asked him to find out all he could about 
her. Now it so happened, that not 
long ago he observed Seager and an- 
other man, who, from his description, 
must be old Lee, entering a stable 
very early in the morning. They had 
a mare brought ont to try, and Chick 
saw her come back lame.” 

**Good God! you don’t say so!” 
exclaimed Sloperton, who listened 
with suddenly-aroused interest. 

‘* Lame, and no mistake,” repeated 
Oates. ‘ Well, upon hearing from 
me, and coupling what I had told him 
with what he had seen, he went to the 
stable quietly, to try and pump the 
groom in charge of the mare ; but he 
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was close, and wouldn’t peach—said 
the mare was all right, and ’twas only 
her way of going. But, in a day or 
two afterwards, the groom comes to 
my friend Chick, and tells him that 
Seager had been fool enough to thrash 
him soundly for some neglect, and in 
revenge he would tell him, now, that 
the mare was dead lame, and that the 
‘ vet,’ whose name he mentioned, be- 
lieved she’d got navicular. I always 


thought that Seager a bit of a leg. 
Ain’t you sorry, now, Sloper, that you 
paid away your money so easily ?” 

** No,” said Sloperton, grinding his 
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teeth ; ‘*I never was so glad of any- 
thing in my life. I’d have paid double 
the money, cheerfully, for the chance 
it gives me. You say he thinks the 
other man was Lee?” 

“So he says; but that’s easily 
found out from the groom. Besides, 
you can ascertain whether Lee was, 
or was not, at the Heronry about . 
that time.” 

“‘ Exactly,” said Sloperton. ‘ We 
must follow this up. Only let us bring 
it home to ’em, Oates, my boy, and I 
shall think the money well bestowed. 
I'll push the thing to the utmost.” 


CHAPTER XXKY. 


Sloperton lost no time in pursuing 
the trace thus afforded him. He 
questioned the groom himself, who 
confirmed his previous statement as 
to the lameness of the mare and the 


nature of it, and .afforded conclusive 


evidence that the stranger who had 
accompanied his master was Colonel 
Bagot Lee. He tried also to sound 
the veterinary surgeon, but that 
gentleman was never to be found 
when wanted in the business, and 
there was, therefore, reason to sup- 
pose he was in the interests of the op- 
posite party. However, the materials 
collected being laid before an eminent 
man of law, were at once pronounced 
by him sufficient to support proceed- 
ings for fraud against Seager and the 
Colonel; and Sloperton, still smarting 
from his recent repulse and losses, lost 
no time in commencing a prosecution. 

The first notice of this was a terrible 
shock to Bagot. He cowered beneath 
it, hid himself at the Heronry, and 
would see no one except his confede- 
rate Seager. 

But in a little while he began to 
hold up his head again. By a curious 
mental process, common in such cases, 
he began himself to receive the colour- 
ing which he had wished to give to 
the transaction as the true one. He 
actually persuaded himself that he had 
been from the first ignorant and un- 
suspicious of the mare’s true state; 
that, in recommending Sloperton to 
pay forfeit, he had given him con- 
scientious advice, quite independent 
of any hint to that effect from Seager ; 
and that he, Bagot, had been merely 


an innocent tool in the whole busi- 
ness, and was now an extremely ill- 
used man. So completely did he sur- 
render himself to this delusion, that 
he even reasoned on the like imagi- 
nary grounds in his conversations 
with Seager; and that gentleman, far 
from contradicting, rather encouraged 
the hallucination, which he privately 
chuckled over as one of the best jokes 
he had ever heard, and only regretted 
that the delicate nature of the subject 
prevented him from sharing his amuse- 
ment with some appreciating friend. 

‘* You know,” poor Bagot would 
say, over his grog, ‘‘ you know the 
mare went splendidly that morning— 
a most astonishing mare. Very well, 
I was Sloperton’s friend, you see—as 
good a friend as ever he had; by 
Jupiter, sir, he knew nothing at all 
about billiards till I showed him. I 
was the man that showed him how to 
cut in the red off the spot, and how 
to bring both balls back into baulk, 
and half-a-dozen other good strokes. 
Well, sir, what was more natural than 
for me to give him a bit of friendly 
advice ?—though, to be sure, it was 
against your interests—but that 
couldn’t be helped, you know, Seager.” 

Seager would look at him fixedly, 
with a comical expression in his hard, 
unwinking eye, but with perfect 
gravity. 

‘‘ Therefore,” Bagot would go on, 
with an argumentative motion of his 
head, * therefore, though ’twas, as I 
say, contrary to your interests, and 
though you, Seager, were also a friend 
of mine that I had a great regard for, 
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yet, as a man of honour—as a man of 
honour and uprightness, who likes to 
see everything upon the square, I was 
in duty bound to give him the advice 
which I did. ‘I’ve seen the mare,’ I 
said to him; ‘I know what she can 
do. You're a young man; I’ve had 
great experience—pay the forfeit.’ 
And now, damme, sir, he turns round 
upon me in the most ungrateful and 
ungentlemanly way, and says I got 
him into the trap—says, by gad, sir, 
*twas my fault.” And the poor Colo- 
nel, with a profound conviction of the 
ingratitude of mankind in general, and 
of Sloperton in particular, would shake 
his head, and bury his red nose in his 
tumbler. 

‘** What a shocking thing ‘twould 
be,” Mr Seager would remark, with 
grave irony, ‘‘ if Sloperton should 
persuade the jury to believe him. 
Quite horrible, you know—and the 
law is infernally uncertain. Lots of 
innocent people get shopped, you 
know.” 

* Jury, sir!” Bagot would roar; 
‘‘ there’s nothing to go to a jury. 
*T will never come into court, sir!” 

If it never had come into court, 
that would have been owing less to 
the excellence of Bagot’s case than to 
the exertions of Seager. That gen- 
tleman was now in his element—bul- 
lying and bribing witnesses, suppress- 
ing evidence, here and there invent- 
ing a little, and throwing out hints 
for the guidance of his legal advisers 


which impressed those gentlemen withe 


a great idea of his astuteness. Plots 
and counterplots, concealed efforts at 
compromise, incessant attempts to 
discover the enemy’s weak points and 
to conceal his own, and frequent con- 
sultations with low attorneys accus- 
tomed to dirty work, enlivened his 
existence, and called all his faculties 
into play; and, as the racing season 
was luckily drawing to a close, he 
was able to lend his undivided ener- 
gies to the business. 

Meanwhile they were out on bail 
till the trial should come on. To find 
security for this bail, and to meet the 
more pressing demands of the trades- 
men in town, who, by arresting him, 
might just now have placed him in an 
extremely awkward predicament, had 
nearly exhausted all Bagot’s hard- 
earned thousand pounds. He at 
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first joined Seager in his efforts, es- 
pecially in the matter of the compro- 
mise, to effect which he would have 
given Sloperton notes of hand to any 
amount; but Sloperton’s nature was 
vindictive, and had these offers been 
as substantial as they were munifi- 
cent, he would have rejected them. 
The Captain, with a firmness that 
showed how deeply his vanity had 
been wounded, steadily insisted on 
his pound of flesh ; and Bagot, taking 
Seager’s advice to leave the manage- 
ment of the business to him, went 
back to the Heronry and drank harder 
than ever. 

He was not, however, allowed to 
remain here undisturbed. Applica- 
tions for money from Seager, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war, were 
frequent and pressing. Besides this, 
many of the tradesmen to whom he 
was indebted, aware of the proceed- 
ings pending against him, became 
loud in their demands for payment, 
accompanying them with threats in 
case of non-compliance ; and Bagot, 
foreseeing that an arrest for debt 
would not only prevent him from 
doing all in his power to prevent the 
trial from taking place, but would 
also prevent his evading the penalty 
of the law in case of judgment being 
given against him, was driven to 
satisfy them with something more 
substantial than fair words, and to 
pay the more menacing in full. Mr 
Dubbley, too, was urgent for payment 
—or rather Mr Dubbley’s lawyer, 
for the recovery of the debt was now 
in legal hands; and though Bagot 
did not fear that the Squire would 
really proceed to extremities against 
him, yet ‘is conduct served greatly 
to add to the embarrassments of the 
unfortunate Colonel. 

Seager had not failed to hint to the 
Colonel the expediency of using his 
position as guardian to Julius to ob- 
tain a present supply. Bagot would 
not have hesitated to do this—shel- 
tering his conscience, as usual, under 
the plea of its being merely a loan, to 
be repaid hereafter—but it was not 
in his power. His guardianship of 
the young baronet was personal, 
merely—the property being managed 
by trustees, who, as Bagot had al- 
ready ascertained by experiment, 
would not permit any infringement of 
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the interests of their young charge, 
however plausibly it might be veiled, 
nor indeed any interference on his 
part. Apprised of the uselessness of 
any attempt of this kind, Seager be- 
came louder and more direct in his 
insinuations as to the wrong Bagot 
had suffered by the interposition of 
the present heir between him and 
affluence. ‘* Once rid of that little 
beggar,” Seager ventured to say, ‘* we 
should go through this infernal busi- 
ness with flying colours.” Bagot 
made no answer at the time; but 
Seager noticed that, instead of pet- 
ting the boy as formerly, he now 
once or twice repulsed him with mo- 
roseness. 

‘“* By the Lord, Lee,” Seager said 
one day, ‘“‘if I had a young ne- 
phew of that sort sticking in my 
throat, I’m half inclined to think he 
wouldn’t stick there long. I'd put 
him on a vicious pony, or set him to 
play with a dog that I thought was 
going mad, or try some dodge that 
gave him a chance of going to king- 
dom come without compromising my- 
self. If he would only pretend to be 


dead for a couple of months or so, 


*twould answer our purpose. In the 
mean time the trial comes on in six 
weeks, and no funds forthcoming.” 

Another time Seager, observing the 
Colonel to be more dismal than usual, 
told him, to comfort him, that they 
needn’t want for money to carry on 
the business. 
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tered the Colonel, his lips trembling 
with excitement. 

“To be sure,” said Mr Seager, 
ironically, ‘* cursed officious ! — oh, 
yes! "Iwas such a pleasure to me to 
undertake the office! — talking to 
women of that sort is so much in my 
line! And her way of treating me— 
was so pleasant—not cool nor con- 
temptuous, oh no! Didn’t look at 
me as if I was a toad! not in the 
least !” 

** Well, sir,” said the Colonel, pre- 
sently, “‘ and what didshe say? Let 
out some spite, ah? Cool indifference, 
with a touch of venom forme? By 
the Lord, I can fancy her—I can 
fancy her, with her infernal lofty 
calmness. Pretended pity, I sup- 
pose, but said I was quite competent 
to manage my own affairs—wouldn’t 
presume to interfere in them—or 
something of that sort. Oh, I know 
her well.” 

** Quite wrong,” said Mr Seager ; 
“‘ she said at once that she was ready 
to assist you to the utmost of her 
power. You say she’s clever, Lee, but 
she seems to me awfully soft. She 
sat down directly (luckily, without 
inquiring into the particulars of the 
case), and took pen and ink to write 
you a message to that effect ; but she 
seemed to find some difficulty in ad- 
dressing you, for she said, after tear- 
ing up two or three sheets, that as I 
seemed to be in Colonel Lee’s confi- 
dence, I would perhaps be good enough 


“How so?” inquired Bagot, with @to deliver the message verbally, which, 


interest. 
from ?” 

“T didn’t say anything about it 
before,” said Seager, ‘‘ for, knowing 
your sentiments for her ladyship, I 
thought ’twas best to ascertain myself 
how she was disposed to take the 
thing before mentioning it to you; 
80, yesterday, I went and spoke to 
her quietly. I set before her a strong 
picture of persecuted innocence” (here 
Seager winked facetiously), “ hinted 
darkly at the mischief that threatened 
you, spoke of the necessity of avoiding 
family disgrace, and finally told her 
that nothing but a supply of the ready 
was wanting to avert it.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed 
Bagot. ‘“ And pray, sir, who autho- 
rised you to make any application of 
the kind? Cursed officious!” mut- 


‘* Where is it to come 


perhaps, he would prefer to a commu- 
nication from herself.” 

‘All sheer humbug, sir,” said 
Bagot; “‘she knows I’ve got power 
over her, and she wants to propitiate 
me—a sprat to catch a herring, sir. 
She knows deuced well I’d rather rot 
than take a sous from her.” 

“« Why, of course, she must have a 
motive of some kind ; she isn’t such a 
fool, you may be sure, as ‘9 offer all 
this without expecting te get- some- 
thing by it. But you needu’t disturb 
yourself about her motives—all you 
want is her money.” 

“One word!” said Bagot, angrily. 
“T’ll have none of her money—not if 
she offered it on her knees. And I 
beg you'll not interfere any more in 
that quarter, as you will only oblige 
me to tell her what I now tell you”— 
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‘¢ Well,” said Seager, “please your- 
self. Without a supply of the need- 
ful ’twill go hard with us, and I shall 
make preparations for a bolt; I ad- 
vise you to do the same.” 

Seagercould not comprehend Bagot’s 
scruples, which would not allow him 
to accept an obligation from a person 
he disliked—more than disliked, in- 
deed, for his feelings towards Lady 
Lee had now risen to positive hatred. 
He had at once divined aright the 
cause of Sloperton’s sudden acrimo- 
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nious hostility; and the account which 
his inquiries elicited from the watch- 
ful Fillett, of the circumstances of the 
Captain’s last visit, her ladyship’s ab- 
rupt retirement to her own room, and 
Sloperton’s retreat with every appear- 
ance of discomfiture, quite satisfied 
him of the correctness of his surmise. 
Accordingly, his hostility towards 
Lady Lee was immensely aggravated 
when he considered her, in addition to 
former offences, as the cause of his 
present anxiety. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


One dreary autumn afternoon Bagot 
sat in his room perusing a letter from 
Seager, who had gone to town to look 
after the business of the trial. The 
Colonel abhorred the subject so much 
that he could scarcely bring himself 
to read the details which Seager had 
furnished him with—but at length he 
applied himself doggedly to the task. 
The letter fluttered in his hand, the 
unsteadiness of which had increased 
so much that he did not trust himself 
to shave more than a very small patch 
of chin, and had let his large grizzled 
whiskers effect a junction across his 
upper lip through the medium of a 
bristly mustache, exhibiting alto- 
gether such a quantity of hair that 
one might have fancied he had thrust 
his nose and eyes through a hole in 
an old wig. 

Though Bagot did succeed, after a 
fashion, in excluding a belief in his 
own complicity and consequent liabi- 
lity to disgrace, yet it hovered round 
him always in an indefinite form, col- 
ouring his meditations with the most 
sombre hues, and showing his fature 
through a darkening medium. He 
had now made some steps, even in 
years, down the declivity of life, and 
his fast style of existence had of course 
accelerated his progress. Old inti- 
macies were disappearing, swallowed 
up by matrimony or businegs, or the 
grave; a young set were rising round 
him, who regarded him doubtfully, 
withh@iiing’ both the confidence they 
gave to those of their own age, and the 
respect that should have attached to 
one of his. Their society was more 
necessary to him than his to them, 
and therefore, though he resented, at 


first, such undue liberties as the more 
reckless were inclined to take with 
him, and had put several forward 
young gentlemen down with great 
majesty, yet, finding that he must 
either put up with theirirreverent jokes 
or else painfully narrow his circle, he 
was fain to allow himself to be re- 
garded in a comic light. The loss of 
this kind of dilapidated popularity 
would seem trifling—but it had almost 
become Bagot’s all. What substitute 
for it had he to look to? Where was 
the promise that those comforts which 
Macbeth had learnt ought to accom- 
pany old age would be his? He must 
continue to be ‘old Lee ”—* that 
precious old sinner the Colonel ”—or 
nothing. 

Mr Seager’s epistle being one that 
might be required for future reference, 
Bagot opened a drawer filled with 
old letters, in order to put it by after 
reading it. With a view of diverting 
his mind from its gloom for 4 moment, 
he occupied himself in turning over 
some of these. Presently he took the 
drawer out, and placing it on the 
table between himself and the brandy 
bottle, sat searching among the heaps 
of letters, sometimes pausing to turn 
one right side up before flinging it 
aside. He had not thought he had 
so many of them by him; the writers 
of some were almost forgotten in per- 
son and name. It is not a cheerful 
task, under any circumstances, this 
of looking over old letters — there 
is a sadness in glancing at bits of 
the past through these loopholes ;— 
and a troubadour of our own time, 
the venerable Milnes, reading in ex- 
treme old age the epistolary effusions 
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of his youth, was moved even to 
verse. 

Bagot, though not poetic, was moved 
to feelings more akin to poetry than 
le would easily have believed. The 
gaiety of these memories of his hot 
youth made the present more dismal 
by contrast. There were invitations 
to parties which Bagot remember- 
ed to have found particularly jovial. 
There was a letter from his mother, 
written to him at school, when there 
was somebody in the world to care 
about him. Then he lighted on a whole 
packet of letters with the superscrip- 
tion of the top one in a female hand, 
‘and these he opened, one by one. It 
was difficult, even for Bagot himself, 
to recognise the hero of those endear- 
ing phrases, that affectionate solici- 
tude, that eager interest, poured forth 
with the warmth of an imaginative 
girl who had been resolved to turn 
defects into charms, and to exagge- 
rate the latter where they existed, in 
the red-nosed, grizzled reader who 
now frowned at them over his eye- 
glasses. He remembered that this 
love affair had been a pleasant pas- 
time, and that these affectionate epis- 
tles, ascribing to him qualities on 
whose absence he valued himself, had 
a good deal diverted him at the time. 
Somehow the expressions of interest 
and affection did not now strike him 


in a jocular light. 
He dropt the last of them from his 
hand, and sat gazing at the wall with 


eyes more watery than usual. Half- 
formed visions of future respectability 
flitted across his mind—he was scarce 
fifty yet—older fellows than he mar- 
ried and settled down quietly every 
day. Only this cursed prosecution 
still hung between him and the hori- 
zon. Let that be well over, and he 
would seriously think about changing 
his life. But to get it well over he 
must have money, and how that was 
to be procured he did not know; and 
to avoid returning into the old weary 
hopeless track, he took up another let- 
ter. It was from Sir Joseph, written 
before his marriage, at a time when 
he was seriously ill; and it recom- 
mended to Bagot’s care and considera- 
tion, as heir to the property, some 
improvements the Baronet wished car- 
ried out. Sir Joseph had recovered 
from the attack, and the circumstance 
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had made but slight impression on 
Bagot; but now he could not help 
thinking what a different position he 
would have been in had his nephew 
died then. As he was dead now, it 
would have been all the same to him, 
and what a difference to Bagot! There 
would have been no Lady Lee, no 
Julius, no impending disgrace. 

Presently Bagot put away his let- 
ters, took his hat, and set out to walk 
over to Monkstone. In two or three 
previous interviews, his creditor, Mr 
Dubbley, who could not quite divest 
himself of his respect for Bagot, had 
professed great regret at the proceed- 
ings against him, promised to stop 
them, and renewed his assurances of 
friendship ; but no sooner had Bagot 
turned his back than all his promises 
were forgotten. On this occasion, 
however, the Squire was either really 
absent, or, as Bagot suspected, had 
denied himself. The Colonel was 
returning homeward in desponding 
mood, when, passing by the Dubbley 
Arms in Lanscote, he stept in to re- 
fresh himself with a glass of brandy 
at the bar. 

This drinking of drams at the Dub- 
bley Arms, when Bagot happened to 
be passing of an afternoon, had never 
been a very rare occurrence. Bagot 
was not proud—he liked to keep up 
his popularity by talking with the 
people who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Heronry, many of whom 
had known him from a boy, and he 
would chat with the landlord or his 
guests for half an hour together with 
great condescension. Of late, Bagot’s 
craving both for drams and for society 
had increased. He had never been 
fond of being alone, but at present his 
own thoughts became speedily intoler- 
able to him; and, not caring under 
present circumstances to venture 
among his usual associates, he became 
doubly affable to his inferiors. 

Accordingly, on the evening in 
question, Bagot entered as aforesaid 
fora dram. It must not be imagined 
that Bagot ever did this in a way to 
suffer loss of personal dignity ; on the 
contrary, it increased his popularity 
without diminishing the respect in 
which he was held. The landlord 
was a sporting character, and Bagot 
had therefore plenty of inquiries to 
make from him—in the midst of which 
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he would introduce the subject of the 
dram quite incidentally. As there 
happened, this evening, to be two or 
three farmers drinking in the bar, 
Bagot, after bidding good evening to 
these, who stood up and touched their 
hats at his entrance, said to the land- 
lord, ‘“*Oblige me with a glass of 
sherry, James.” For Bagot did not 
choose to be heard asking for brandy ; 
but the landlord, understanding him 
perfectly, handed him a glass of 
cognac. 

** Really,” said Bagot, wiping his 
mouth with his handkerchief after 
drinking it—“ really, I was beginning 
to feel quite exhausted ; I don’t know 
how I should have got home without 
that.” 

The Colonel having finished his 
brandy, and impressed the landlord 
and the farmers with an almost op- 
pressive sense of his affability, was 
leaving the inn, when he encountered 
at the door an ancient man dressed 
in a narrow-brimmed hat, a skin 
waistcoat, and black breeches and 
stockings. This singular figure drew 
itself up and saluted the Colonel with 
a very elaborate, ceremonious bow. 

Bagot stared at him for a minute. 
“* What! the conjuror, eh?” he said. 
‘‘ Come to conjure a little money 
out of the villagers’ pockets, my 
friend ?” 

‘“* My errand, sir,” returned Mr 
Holmes, ‘is of a less cheerful nature. 
I am come in search of the sexton.” 

‘* What d’ye want of the sexton?” 
asked Bagot. ‘* Anybody dead?” 

‘* My little grandson departed this 
life just now in the caravan on our 
road to this place,” returned Mr 
Holmes. ‘Perhaps you do him the 
honour to remember him, sir—a child 
about the size of the young gentleman 
you have at home. Ah, sir, you may 
recollect I always said he was not 
strong enough for the profession.” 

Bagot stood gazing at the old man 
in deep thought. ‘“T’ll show you 
where the sexton lives,” he said; ‘*I’m 
going that way. Walk on and I'll 
follow you.” 

Bagot turned hastily into the inn, 
swallowed another glass of brandy, 
and followed Mr Holmes, who was 
walking slowly up the road. 

The Colonel walked for some time 
in silence beside the old man. At 
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length turning abruptly to him, ‘‘ Are 
you rich?” he asked. 

‘* Rich!” echoed Mr Holmes; “your 
worship is pleased to be facetious.” 

‘““Give a plain answer,” growled 
the Colonel. 

**Do you think,” returned the con- 
juror, pointing to his dress, and to 
the caravan, which might now be 
descried in the gloom as he indicated 
its position—‘' do you think I would 
live like this if I were rich, sir? No, 
sir ; if I were rich, I would indulge my 
taste for the legitimate drama—I 
would be a theatrical manager, sir. 
I have been smothered all my life by 
poverty.” ' 

‘If a way were shown you to better 
your circumstances, with little trouble, 
would you undertake the small risk 
that might attend it?” asked the 
Colonel. 

‘“* Tf your worship would condescend 
to be a little plainer, I could give a 
plainer answer,” returned Mr Holmes. 
“At any rate,” stopping short and 
laying his hand on his skin waistcoat 
—‘‘at any rate, I could be secret.” 

‘Have you told any one of the 
death of this grandchild of yours?” 
resumed the Colonel presently. 

“No one!” answered the other. 
‘It only took place half an hour ago.” 

‘¢ And where is the body?” asked 
Bagot. 

‘“* Tf you'll do me the honour to turn 
aside from the road here, I'll show 
you,” answered the conjuror. 

Bagot assented. The part of the 
road they had reached widened into a 
small green with some geese feeding 
on it. At the side of this green the 
caravan in which Mr Holmes and 
his family resided and travelled was 
drawn up, the horse that drew the 
vehicle being turned loose to graze. 
A flight of wooden steps led up to the 
door, and Mr Holmes ascending, held 
it open, and invited the Colonel to 
follow. 

A lamp swung by brass chains from 
the roof of the interior, and by its 
light Bagot saw the child’s mother 
seated by a little bed. Glancing 
thereon, the Colonel involuntarily re- 
moved his hat out of respect, partly 
for the mourner, partly for’ the poor 
little remnant of mortality she bent 
over. On the outside of the coverlet 
lay the dead child, who appeared to 
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have spent his last hours in the 
exercise of his vocation, for the body 
was dressed in the little tight drawers 
and hose, and the spangled doublet, 
in which he had been accustomed to 
appear on the stage. The strange 
dress, and the small, thin, sunken 
face, produced together an effect as 
quaint as mournful. 

Bagot spoke a few words in alow 
tone to the conjuror, and he, address- 
ing the woman, who did not look up 
at their entrance, told her he had 
business with the gentleman, and 
wished to speak with him alone. She 
rose, and, mechanically folding her 
shawl about her, left the caravan 
without any change in the tearless, 
settled melancholy of her aspect. 

“‘There isn’t a better place to talk 
of business in the whole world than a 
caravan,” said Mr Holmes. ‘There 


are no walls, and consequently no 
ears—and I'd defy a bird of the air to 
carry the matter.” 

So saying, Mr Holmes closed and 
bolted the door; while the woman, 
descending to the lowest step of the 
ladder, seated herself there, and buried 


her face in her shawl. 

So she remained for near an hour. 
Twice, during that time, the door 
above opened, and the conjuror put 
his wizened face out, but, appearing 
satisfied that nobody was within 
hearing, immediately withdrew it. 

At length the door opened for the 
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last time, and Bagot prepared to de- 
scend. 

‘Leave that cursed lamp,” he said, 
turning on the threshold, with an 
oath, and re-entering, as he observed 
that Mr Holmes, having detached the 
cresset from the ceiling, was prepar- 
ing obsequiously to light him down 
the steps. 

‘“‘True—most true,” said the old 
gentleman, blowing it out at three 
feeble puffs; after which, with his 
finger on his lips, he came on tiptoe 
to the door, and stretched his neck, 
with theatrical caution, in every direc- 
tion. ‘* You may come forth, sir,” 
he said in a whisper. ‘‘ Not a mouse 
stirring.” 

‘**So much the better,” said Bagot, 
in whose eyes there was a wild look 
of excitement. ‘‘ Now, don’t fail in 
your part of the business. Mind, 
good treatment, and immediate com- 
pliance with my future directions 
whenever you receive them, are what 
I bargain for—let these conditions be 
fulfilled to my satisfaction, and your 
reward shall be proportionate.” 

Mr Holmes, with elaborate and 
graphic pantomime, patted his waist- 
coat several times, bowing deeply, 
and the Colonel descended. After 
Bagot’s figure had vanished in the 
gloom, the conjuror called the woman, 
who reascended to the caravan, the 
door of which was then closed for the 
night. 
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THE LATE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 


Tue memory of her great men is 
the noblest treasure of a great country ; 
to preserve it is an act of duty, to 
honour it is an act of justice, and to 
vindicate it is an act of virtue. But 
the memory of her statesmen demands 
the exertion of those honourable im- 
pulses in a more vivid and vigilant 
degree than those of any other class 
of eminence. The monument of a 
Poet is in his works; all the world 
has there the living evidence of his 
claims on posterity. The Soldier has 
precluded all doubt by the brilliancy 
of achievements which speak to the 
universal conviction. The Orator, 
like the Poet, is to be judged of by 
the triumphs of his appeals to the 
hearts and heads of mankind. 

But the leader of national council 
has a peculiar ordeal to undergo. 
His career must be through the ordi- 
nary circumstances of life, not, like 
the man of imagination, above them ; 
his materials must be the common 
influences of mankind, not the nobler 
faculties of exclusive genius, dazzling 
courage, or profound philosophy ; 
his renown must grow out of a long 
struggle against the difficulties of 
public events, the opposition of igno- 
rance, the stubbornness of popular 
prejudice, the selfishness of individual 
feelings, and the thousand common- 
place casualties of all things subject 
to the caprice, frivolity, or vices of 
man. He must be content to be mis- 
understood, and of course maligned, 
for a time; to have his most honour- 
able motives arraigned, his clearest 
views pronounced to be problematic, 
and his profoundest policy ridiculed, 
even in proportion as it is profound; 
for few men will praise that which they 
cannot penetrate. The general result 
being, that the greatest statesmen in 
our annals have been compelled to wait 
for the tardy vindication of the tomb. 

Examples of this moral injustice, 
yet almost natural necessity, will 
recur to every reader of English his- 
tory. In proof of both the partial 


judgment and the slow vindication, 
for nearly his whole administration 
Pitt was assailed with every outcry 
of popular hostility. That stately . 
tree, the noblest product of the intel- 
lectual soil of England, was stripped 
of branch and leaf, for year after 
year, by the blast of popular indigna- 
tion. His fame now flourishes in a 
verdure which gives the promise of 
an imperishable luxuriance. The 
severest names of faction were flung 
on Burke— pensioner, partisan, tool, 
and knave. The nation now ap- 
proaches his monument only to bow 
down to the majesty of his wisdom. 
We shall not quarrel with this law of 
public life, however we may regret 
its injuries to society, but we feel 
that it forms a stronger obligation to 
do justice to those, to whom we can 
do no more than lay our tribute on 
the grave. 

The late Lord Castlereagh was 
one of those distinguished men whose 
honours are thus to be paid only by 
posterity. Commencing public life at 
an early age, sustaining high office 
with an ability now beyond all ques- 
tion, and engaged in the most impor- 
tant transactions of a time which 
throws all the past periods of England 
and of Europe into the shade, no man 
in Europe was more exposed to the 
virulence of party libel, and the vio- 
lence of popularirritation. His brother, 
and the successor to the title, has 
taken on himself the duty of clearing 
off all aspersions in the most effectual 
way, by the publication of his Letters 
on the chief subjects of his public life. 

The family of which Lord Castle- 
reagh was descended was originally 
Scotch — the Stewarts of Wigtown- 
shire, a branch of the royal house of 
Stewart. One of them, in the reign 
of James I., settled in the county of 
Donegal, on some forfeited land. 
Another ancestor, in the reign of 
James II., raised a troop of horse for 
the Protestant cause, and was attaint- 
ed by the popish king for his religion 
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and loyalty. Robert (the father of 
Lord Castlereagh) was raised to the 
peerage by the successive titles of 
Londonderry, Castlereagh, Earl of 
Londonderry, and, finally, Marquis 
of Londonderry in 1816. Marry- 
ing a daughter of the Earl of Hert- 
ford, he had two sons, Alexander, 
who died in infancy, and Robert, born 
June 18, 1769. Robert being born 
while his father was a baron, was 


known in early life only as the 


Hon. Robert Stewart. Receiving his 
early instruction in Armagh, he en- 
tered, at seventeen, St John’s, Cam- 
bridge. At college he was distin- 
guished for his application. He next 
made the tour of Europe. On his 
return to Ireland he succeeded in the 
election for the county, but at the in- 
ordinate expense of £60,000. In 1793, 
he was made Lieutenant-colonel of the 
Derry Militia, and the next year mar- 
ried Lady Anne Hobart, co- heiress of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. He 
entered Parliament in Opposition, and 
as a Reformer, and his first speech 
was on the right of Ireland to trade 
with India. But from the time of 
the Rebellion he voted with minis- 
ters; and from the giving of the fran- 
chise to the Roman Catholics in 1793, 
he abjured Reform as dangerous to 
the Constitution. 

Opposition, then in want of a griev- 
ance, took up the cause of the Roman 
Catholics. Lord Camden was sent to 
Ireland as viceroy ; and his secretary, 
Mr Pelham (Lord Chichester), de- 
clared ‘‘ that further concession was 
impossible; that concession seemed 
only to increase their demands; that 
those demands were incompatible with 
the Protestant Constitution ; and that 
there he would plant his foot, and 
never consent to recede a step farther.” 
On Mr Pelham’s returning to Eng- 
land, Lord Castlereagh (whose father 
had now married Lord Camden’s sis- 
ter) was appointed secretary ; on 
the appointment of Earl Cornwallis, 
was continued in the Secretaryship in 
1799, and in the next year carried the 
UNION. 

We are not now about to discuss a 
question which was forced on England 
by circumstances wholly irresistible, 
which was hated by Ireland, which 
turned a brilliant kingdom into a dis- 
affected province, and which has 
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crowded the legislature of one country 
with venality, while it seems to have 
consigned the intellectual progress of 
the other to stagnation. But the 
measure was at once a protection and a 
punishment. The folly of party—and 
folly in politics always has the effect of 
crime—had given power to a religion 
which denies all power to the Consti- 
tution ; which, instead of peace, had 
filled Ireland with religious faction— 
which, acknowledging a foreign mas- 
ter, extinguishes allegiance to a Bri- 
tish sovereign—and which, adverse 
by its faith to all liberty, insisted on a 
supremacy which must have ended in 
civil war. 

The Union saved Ireland from being 
a French field of battle, or a papal 
appanage ; in both instances a Pro- 
testant grave. The Irish legislature, 
from the year 1793, when the fran- 
chise was given to the Roman Catho- 
lic peasantry, was popish by influ- 
ence; in a few years it must have 
been popish by fact; through the 
violence of the priest and the pas- 
sions of the people, it must have 
been inflamed into revolution, and 
that revolution could have terminated 
only in its being a French province, 
or an English dungeon. 

But the Union has extinguished all 
the intellectual progress of Ireland. 
She is the land of the Swifts, Sheri- 
dans, Burkes, and Grattans, no longer. 
She doubtless gives birth to many a 
mind of the same calibre; but they 
perish in the cradle. It is remark- 
able, that, while mechanical skill can 
scarcely be retarded in its course to 
success, genius is of difficult rearing, 
and is more easily checked than any 
other attribute of man. A clever car- 
penter arrives by degrees at celebrity 
in building ; we have men of twenty 
thousand a-year, and spreading their 
labours over provinces, who began the 
world with a chisel and a day’s wages. 
We have before us the history of aman 
whose trade was weaving wigs, and 
whose amusement was making mouse- 
traps, yet whose heiris said to be worth 
six millions sterling. But genius, with 
that pen in its hand which is the true 
talisman of immortality on earth, if 
repulsed in its first flight, either col- 
lapses in disdain, or shrinks, from the 
very force of its own sensibility, and 
perishes unknown. ‘The Irish parlia- 
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ment gave an arena for the accom- 
plished vigour of the Irish intellectual 
athlete—it gave an object for the as- 
piring vigour of the rising generation 
—it gave an impulse to all. On the 
closing of those gates the spirit of Ire- 
land passed away, and its recollection 
only revives the feeling of its loss, and 
the hopelessness of its restoration. 
The scene of its noblest triumphs is 
now an intellectual cemetery, and 
every inscription on its walls is a 
rebuke of the national ruin, and a 
remonstrance against that system of 
weak concession and frantic confi- 
dence, which abandoned the faith and 
the freedom of the country to the pub- 
lic enemy of the empire! 

- Among the aspersions flung at ran- 
dom on the Irish administration of 
Lord Castlereagh was cruelty; he 
was said to have used gratuitous se- 
verity in putting down the rebellion. 
We think that his conduct was im- 
peachable on only one ground—his 
lenity. He suffered all the early in- 
stigators, and some of the later actors 
in the rebellion, to be pardoned, on 
the simple condition of quitting the 
country. And what was the result? 
They spread themselves through Ame- 
rica, and envenomed the whole popu- 
lace of the United States against Eng- 
land. They harangued, they wrote, 
they travelled, simply to proclaim the 
downfall of England. When their 
manners disgusted the better orders, 
or their swindling the middle ranks, 
they opened a market for the passions 
of the populace, and stocked it with 
falsehood, libel, and hostility to Eng- 
iand. We have had two American 
wars since: Can we doubt that the 
popular clamour for those wars was 
fed by the falsehoods of those par- 
doned traitors? The most essential 
maxim of public justice is, that ‘ the 
rebel must die.” .We hang the high- 
wayman, who may be driven to the 
road by hunger; we hang the mur- 
derer, who may be maddened by the 
bitterest provocation of the passions. 
Common sense feels the necessity of 
removing from earth beings thus dan- 
gerous to society. But their crimes 
are brief and single, and their object 
individual. But the rebel is a com- 
prehensive murderer; his act may 
involve thousands in ruin; his vio- 
lence may leave its proof in the ravage 
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of kingdoms; his venom may even be 
epidemic, may poison the political at- 
mosphere, and lay in the tomb multi- 
tudes of whom he knows nothing, and 
who knew nothing of him except by 
the sword and the scaffold. The re- 
bellion of 1798, hatched by a few un- 
employed barristers, sitting in the 
back-room of a linendraper’s ware- 
house, is said to have cost the lives of 
70,000 men in the field. Not one of 
those conspirators ever attempted that 
small redemption of the ruffian’s guilt 
—the hazard of his person; not one 
of those firebands of the popular fury 
ever fell in the field. We have seen 
for these fifty years the result of that 
lenity—which means cruelty to the in- 
nocent, and protection to the guilty— 
in the perpetual agitation of Ireland ; 
an agitation proclaiming inveterate 
hostility to England, sounding in the 
peasant’s ear the watchword of trea- 
son— 


“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow ;"— 


and producing two rebellions, which, 
though of minor import, from the pol- 
troonery of their leaders, have, by the 
help of ‘‘lenity,” propagated a race 
of missionaries of revolt through every 
dependency of Britain. 

The charge of corrupting the Irish 
Parliament to sell its independence, 
was alleged against Lord Castlereagh. 
We are not his lordship’s advocates. 
But history will turn with contempt 
from a charge which divides the crimi- 
nality between the accusers and the 
accused. The culprit cannot plead his 
own temptation. It was said that the 
purchase of the Parliament cost half a 
million. 

But the greater part of that sum 
was openly paid for boroughs, which, 
by length of time and notorious cus- 
tom, had become the property of indi- 
viduals. We do not disguise the abuse, 
but it was an abuse of a hundred and 
fifty years standing; and, like the Eng- 
lish nomination-boroughs, it had been 
the avenue through which entered the 
Grattans, Burkes, Plunkets, and nearly 
all the other ‘‘ celebrities” of the Irish 
legislature. 

But it was equally acknowledged, 
that the chief bribe offered by the Go- 
vernment was not pecuniary, nor Pro- 
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testant, nor Parliamentary. It was a 
promise of concessions to Popery, at 
which the Papists grasped, and for 
which they agreed to be deaf and dumb, 
while the country was ringing with 
voices of despair. 

On the cessation of the general 
tumult, Lord Castlereagh gave up 
the Secretaryship, and came to Eng- 
land. His intelligence and intrepidity 
were nowso fully felt that Pitt marked 
him for an English minister. On Pitt’s 
retirement in 1802, he was appointed 
to the head of the Board of Control. 
He retained his position on Pitt’s re- 
sumption of office until 1805, when he 
received the still higher appointment 
of Secretary for War and Colonies. 
This office he of course resigned on the 
formation of the Fox cabinet, which 
followed the lamented death of Pitt; 
and again, on the dissolution of the 
Whig Cabinet, he was appointed to 
the Secretaryship, under the Perceval 
Ministry. His next change was the 
result of the dispute with Canning, 
a transaction originating in mistake, 
carried on in misapprehension, and 
finished by a duel—that remnant of 
the Gothic code of arms which, though 
reprobated by our laws and denounced 
by our religion, remains a custom of 
the world of fashion, to the scandal of 
our age. The duel was fortunately 
unattended with fatal consequences, 
but it might have deprived the coun- 
try of two men distinguished by their 
talents and services. Both the an- 
tagonists resigned their offices ; but, 
on the death of Perceval—who was 
cruelly murdered by an assassin—Lord 
Castlereagh was nominated Foreign 
Secretary—an office which he held 
until his death. 

It was at this period that the 
public first comprehended his quali- 
ties for administration. The war had 
lingered for years. England was 
straining her finances for the most 
costly hostilities which the world had 
ever seen, but which seemed inter- 
minable. She had to maintain a 
struggle, without the animation of 
conflict ; to exhaust herself by the 
perpetual preparation for battle, with- 
out the hope of victory. While war 
was raging through Europe, England 
lay, like a patient in the hospital 
while the storm of the ramparts was 
going on. It was a time of which 
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history had given no example, and 
which more resembled the grandeur 
and mystery of prophecy than the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of nations. Every 
throne of Europe was eclipsed, as the 
shadow of the great conquering em- 


pire passed over it. In the language 
of the Apocalypse, the ‘‘ sun was 
darkened, and the moon was red as 
blood, and the stars fell from heaven ;” 
the whole firmament of earthly sove- 
reignty seemed to be dismantled. 
Slavery, or Anarchy, were the alter- 
natives; European supremacy was on 
the verge of overthrow. 

If this language may appear strange 
to our quieter time, it is not exag- 
gerated, and will even appear tame to 
the survivors of that most astonish- 
ing, memorable, and magnificent time. 
England was firm ; but, looking round 
the world, she saw nothing but weak- 
ness. Relying upon her native cou- 
rage, and upon higher impulses than 
her courage, she stood, like the Spar- 
tan, with no rampart but her own bold 
breast and sinewy arm. Wherever she 
looked she saw nothing but submission. 
To the statesmen and soldiers of the 
Continent the question was at an end; 
the one accepted the chain as a work 
of destiny, the other abandoned the 
sword as a necessity of nature. The 
Congress of Erfurth was a Convention 
of crowned heads, summoned to lay 
their diadems at the feet of the Uni- 
versal Master. ‘‘ Come to Erfurth,” 
was the letter of Napoleon to Talma, 
the tragedian, ‘‘ and you shall play 
before a p:tful of kings ;” a sentiment 
which, though striking the deepest 
chord of arrogance, was simply true, 
and inimitably characteristic of the 
man, the crisis, and the age. 

Lord Castlereagh, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, had scarcely assumed the seals 
of office, when he fixed the eyes of 
Europe on himself. The office is 
peculiar, and bears but slight analogy 
to the general administration of the 
country. Its ministry extends to all 
Europe. It has, of course, to guide, 
protect, and reconcile interests the 
most complicated, helpless, and con- 
tradictory ; for the influence of Eng- 
land virtually places her in a position 
of universal supremacy. Nothing in 
the whole circle of European interests 
can be done without her, or against 
her. Her national love of peace, her 
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acknowledged love of justice, the 
publicity of her opinions, and the 
absence of all desire on her part for 
Continental territory, make her the 
natural refuge of all the aggrieved in- 
terests of Europe; while her extra- 
ordinary power, and the extraordi- 
nary rapidity with which that power 
may be applied, render her arbitra- 
tion irresistible. Her fleet could close 
up every port of Europe, before a 
single brigade could cross the frontier 
of any of its kingdoms. 

To this high position Lord Castle- 
reagh brought every essential quality 
—clearness of view, decision of tem- 
per, and lofty integrity. We have 
now his whole correspondence before 
us, and not a syllable of artifice, dis- 
ingenuousness, or disguise, can be de- 
tected in it from the commencement 
to the close. He also possessed the 
minor, yet not slight advantages 
(when we regard the formalities of 
foreigners), of noble birth, finished 
manners, gentle temperament, and an 
exterior of remarkable distinction, a 
stately person, and a handsome coun- 
tenance. 

This manliness of character was 
instantly brought into demand. 

The Spanish insurrection of the 2d 
of May 1808 was a thunder-clap. 
It showed that there was an angry 
fire in those clouds which had al- 
ready covered the political horizon ; 
but it was impossible for human sa- 
gacity to foretell whether it might 
not pass away like so many of the 
peasant convulsions of the North of 
Europe. Spain was languid with the 
indolence of four centuries; she was 
drugged with superstition; and, above 
all, she was accustomed to French 
dependency: her chains had become 
a part of her nature. But the native 
spirit of England, like the Trojan 
hero, drew the augury from its own 
bosom, and, in spite of all adverse 
omens and sinister predictions, pro- 
nounced that the ‘** surest of all omens 
was the cause of the country.” This 
was the turning-point of the fortunes 
of Europe; and on the services of the 
Foreign Secretary at this momentous 
period, we have the testimony of a 
statesman and soldier, published some 
years ago, which, though the testi- 
mony of a brother, has never been 
impeached, and which, from the pub- 
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licity of the narrative, must now be 
beyond all question. ‘‘ To his coun- 
sels,” is the language of his noble 
biographer, ‘I boldly assert, it was 
chiefly owing that the British Cabinet 
decided to afford hearty and effective 
assistance in that arduous struggle ; 
in spite of the violent outcries of the 
Parliamentary opposition against our 
interference, and their prophetic de- 
nunciations that this interference 
would only involve the country in 
disasters and disgrace.” But Eng- 
land owed to him another, and scarcely 
less opposed, but most essential ser- 
vice — the appointment of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, to the command 
of the British troops in Spain. A 
letter from George III. gives a cu- 
rious insight into the intricate motives 
which sometimes decide great events, 
and also the difficulties of public 
counsel which public men sometimes 
have to overcome. This document, 
after assuring Lord Castlereagh of 
the royal confidence in his conduct, 
thus proceeds :—‘t His Majesty must 
ever approve of the principle which 
shall secure the support and protec- 
tion of Government to men exposing 
their reputation as well as their lives 
in his service, when their character and 
conduct were attacked and aspersed 
on loose and insnfficient grounds, 
without adverting to embarrassments 
and local difficulties, of which those 
on the spot can alone form an ade- 
quate judgment.” (This was so far in 
reference to the dispute between Lord 
Castlereagh and Canning.) 

The next paragraph expresses the 
royal reluctance to hazarding the 
British force in the Portuguese cam- 
paign. ‘Lord Castlereagh must re- 
member that the King was not dis- 
posed to question the correctness of 
the representations made by the late 
Sir John Moore, which subsequent ex- 
perience has so fully confirmed. And, 
although he was induced to yield to the 
advice of his confidential servants, he 
never could look with satisfaction to 
the prospect of another British army 
being committed in Spain, under the 
possible recurrence of the same diffi- 
culties.” 

The most singular portion of the 
royal letter is the reason assigned for 
putting ‘*‘ Lord Wellington” in com- 
mand. ‘It was this impression which 
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prompted the King to acquiesce in the 
appointment of so young a Lieutenant- 
general as Lord Wellington, to the 
command of the troops in Portugal ; 
as he hoped that this consideration 
would operate with others against 
any considerable augmentation of that 
army; though that augmentation has 
been gradually produced by events 
not then foreseen.” This letter 
shows the obstacles which were to 
be encountered, in even the highest 
quarters, against the appointment of 
the man, who had no sooner arrived 
on the field than he began a career 
of conquest which finished only with 
the liberation of Europe. But the 
statesman had fixed on the soldier, 
not simply as his countryman, but 
from observation of his talents in early 
life; from the intellectual vigour which 
he displayed in Parliament, almost in 
his boyhood; from his intrepidity in 
his Indian wars; and, perhaps, still 
more from that instinctive sense of 
genius, which characterises, to the eye 
of ability, the man made to mould the 
fortunes of empire. 

From this period the War was a 
succession of newly-waked efforts to 
throw off the slavery of the Continent: 
the struggle of Austria in 1809; the 
Russian campaign of 1812; the inva- 
sion of France in 1813; the liberation 
of Holland in 1813; the capitulation 
of Paris in 1814; and the settlement 
of Europe by the battle of Waterloo 
in 1815 ;—events of the greatest mag- 
nitude, and all under the impulse of 
Lord Castlereagh. 

We now advert to the correspond- 
ence in the present series. The vo- 
lume begins with the year 1813. Na- 
poleon had re-entered Germany with 
an enormous army, and kept the 
Allies at bay. After some delay, 
from the necessity of disciplining his 


conscripts, he had rushed on the 


allied army and forced it back into 
Silesia. But his préstige was failing: 
his battles were no longer triumphs 
—they were desperate struggles; and 
even when successful, they were 
bought with a ruinous loss. The 
campaign of Moscow had taught the 
Russians their strength, and reformed 
the tactics of the Germans; when 
beaten in one field, they retired to 
another, at a few leagues’ distance, 
and fought again. They were now 
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approaching, in their retreat, a region 
of mountains, and if Napoleon followed, 
his army must be either slaughtered 
or starved. The throne of France was 
beginning to shake, and the Corsican 
had recourse to negotiation. Austria 
had an immense army ready to move 
on his flank, and she carried ruin or 
restoration in her hand. But the 
army, composed of Swedes, with 
Prussian and Russian brigades, un- 
der the command of Bernadotte, then 
prince-royal of Sweden, was scarcely 
less an object of anxiety in the camp 
of the Allies. Though actually pledged 
to them, his movements were tardy, 
his principles doubtful, and his de- 
mands imperious. To bring him 
fairly into line with the Allies was 
the immediate object of their councils; 
and the correspondence is full of their 
fears, their hopes, their threats, and 
their recriminations. 

Sir Charles Stewart (the present 
Marquis of Londonderry), who was 
accredited to the sovereigns as a kind 
of military ambassador, thus writes 
from headquarters, in June: ‘The 
accounts from Hamburg and Stral- 
sund are bad. I fear the Swedes will 
go, and Bonaparte gets 20,000 Danes 
in the north. However, we shall 
trim him yet, if we can confine him to 
fair fighting. 

‘“‘The Prince-Royal has not been 
managed as he should have been; 
and if the Emperor does not lower 
his tone, Bernadotte will yet seize 
Finland. The disorder in the Rus- 
sian army is great—Prussians are 
infinitely -better........ Russia 
rides the bear over them; but they 
are obedient and patient, and I will 
pledge my faith for them. Though 
the Germans will not burn their Mos- 
cow, and lay waste their country, 
still they will be true, and Prussia 
will not be the first power that will 
withdraw from English alliance. 

‘“*T trust Parliament will be up be- 
fore the bright hopes of England will 
be overclouded. At all events, Wel- 
lington must send you a victory to 
bruit forth with the armistice.” 

The campaign of 1813, in Germany, 
had abated the hopes excited by the 
Moscow retreat, and the advance of 
the army under Bernadotte was ur- 
gently pressed by the diplomatists. 
But he had at first grown tardy, then 
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self-willed, and then irritable; the 
general opinion being, that he had 
some views on the throne of France, 
if chance, or the popular fickleness, 
should remove Napoleon. It was 
known that he at once feared and 
hated the French Emperor; but he 
had an evident reluctance to be in 
front on the march to Paris. French 
popularity was still supposed to be 
his idol. Thornton, our ambassador 
at Stockholm, an acute John Bull, 
who seems to have had no peculiar 
deference for the lucky Frenchman, 
often addressed him in a tone alto- 
gether different from diplomatic re- 
serve, and was met with all the fiery 
temper of Gascony. A considerable 
battle had taken place at Juterboch, 
in the north, between the Prussians 
and the French under Ney. The 
conflict continued for some hours 
with doubtful success, when, at last, 
the Swedish battalions were marched 
into the field, and the French retreated 
with great loss. The slowness of the 
Prince-Royal’s movements on this oc- 
casion produced great murmurs even 
among the Swedes, but the diploma- 
tists were all indignation. 

Thornton writes: ‘On my arriv- 
ing here (Juterboch) this morning, 
the first person I spoke with was 
General Pozzo di Borgo, who desired 
to talk to me alone; and who gave 
me to understand, that in the opera- 
tions of the day before yesterday (the 
day of the battle), he thought that he 
had discovered an extreme repug- 
nance in the Prince to give a decided 
character to the events of the day, 
and, in fact, to terminate the cam- 
paign on this side, by the total de- 
feat and destruction of the hostile 
army, which he (the General) declared 
to have been completely in the power 
of the Prince. From what 
I see of the ardour of the Swedish 
officers and soldiers, he will gain as 
little with them by this repugnance, 
as he would with the Allies by a 
similar forbearance towards the 
French. The former are extremely 
mortified at having no share in the 
mnilitary events of those days.” 

Lord Castlereagh’s answer to Thorn- 

_ ton is a striking instance of the calm 
sagacity and sound judgment of the 
Minister. ‘‘ You acted very pro- 
perly in not withholding from me a 
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knowledge of this circumstance. I 
shall not, however, till I hear further, 
impart the communication, except to 
Lord Liverpool. . . The charge 
of any supposed tenderness to the 
enemy implies so much, that it can- 
not be hazarded while he is to be 
supported. I deemed it ad- 
visable to-day, in congratulating Mr 
Rehausen (the Swedish envoy) on 
the victory, to express my regret that 
the Swedes should not have been more 
prominent, and I took the liberty, as 


Jeeling deeply interested in the personal 


glory and character of the Prince, to 
mention to him, that the Prussians 
having happened more than once to 
have the whole thrown upon them, 
even in the presence, of the Swedish 
troops, I felt it my duty to intimate 
to him that this had occasioned com- 
ments. His hostility to Bo- 
naparte cannot be doubted on any 
ordinary rule of conduct. His weak 
side, I should fear, is a desire to 
make a party in France and in the 
French army. If an explosion can be 
avoided, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that it should not be hazarded 
at such a moment.” 

But the details of the ‘* haute diplo- 
matie” are always curious. We must 
give another scene—an interview be- 
tween Bernadotte and Thornton—in 
a letter from the latter to the Foreign 
Secretary. ‘* My Lord,—In the dis- 
cussion which I had with the Prince- 
Royal yesterday on the subject of 
money, and which was carried on 
with a sort of bitterness which I had 
not seen in him, at least towards me, 
he adverted suddenly, and par paren- 
these, to the letter which had been 
written to him from Halle, and which 
I had signed, with the other gentle- 
men. ‘Et vous,’ said he, ‘ vous qui 
n’étes pas militaire, vous me donnez 
des conseils militaires.’ 

‘*T answered, that I never pre- 
tended to give him military counsels. 
Then I appealed to Baron de Wetter- 
stedt (then present) whether I had 
not informed him that,I myself pre- 
pared the letter. ‘ Vous aviez bien 
tort,’ interrupted he, and said that 
if he had not been actuated by 
‘égards’ for the sovereigns whom 
they represented, he should have 
sent back the letter unopened. I 
observed to his Royal Highness that 
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fortunately such occasions seldom oc- 
curred, and might never occur again ; 
but that, if it were possible, the same 
sentiment which actuated me then, 
would urge me to take the same re- 
sponsibility upon myself again, what- 
ever might be the consequences. 
‘Dans ce cas 1a,’ answered the Prince, 
‘je vous renverrais de mon quartier 
général.’ I replied I should be imme- 
diately prepared to quit it, as soon as 
I should receive the orders of my 
sovereign. I had often 
seen these starts of passion towards 
others, to a degree of outrage; but 
nothing of the kind had been addressed 
to myself, except, as I informed your 
lordship, in an interview at Juterboch 
on the subject of his letter to Marshal 
Ney.” 

This ebullition of camp violence re- 
sembles, on a smaller scale, Bona- 
parte’s insolence at the Tuileries to 
Lord Whitworth—both arising from 
the original coarseness of their condi- 
tion, for the Corsican never forgot the 
savagery of his childhood; and Berna- 
dotte had been a common marine. 
Flung up, like the men of the Revo- 
lution, into rank, he was, however, 
the only one of them all who retained 
his position. 

But we pass to a larger scene of 
operations. Napoleon, after the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, had been 
brought toa stand. The plunge into 
the depths of Germany had only 

‘wasted his power and impaired his 
reputation. Austria, recovering by 
an armistice of nearly four years, and 
constantly training her strength for 
that state of war which, while Napo- 
leon sat on the throne, must be the 
natural state of all kingdoms, now 
held the scales of European supremacy 
in her hand. Napoleon again at- 
tempted negotiation. His interview 
with Metternich is one of the most 
characteristic scenes of history. The 
man is stamped on every sentence. 
His language has the force, the bre- 
vity, and the lucidness of an antique 
inscription. ‘I see through you, Met- 
ternich ; your Cabinet wishes to profit 
by my embarrassments. Come to the 
point. Do not forget that I am a 
soldier, who would rather break than 
bend.” The voices now sank and 
were inaudible. In a short time, 
however, Napoleon was heard ex- 
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claiming, ‘‘ What! not only Illyria, 
but the half of Italy—and the return 
of the Pope to Rome—and the aban- 
donment of Spain, Holland, the Con-. 
federation of the Rhine, and Switzer- 
land! And this you call moderation! 
—a treaty! It would be nothing but 
a capitulation.” 

This memorable conference closed 
abruptly in the brutish language 
which Napoleon had learned in his 
cradle, and reinforced in his camp. 
** Metternich, how much has England 
given you to make war upon me?” 
To this nothing could be added; and 
after a few words to heal the minis- 
ter’s insulted honour, the conference 
ended, in anger on the one side, and 
hopelessness on the part of the in- 
sulter. 

This was oneof the decisive moments 
ofempire. Weshall not say that on it 
depended either the ruin or the reco- 
very of the Continent; but the deci- 
sion came from a nobler quarter than 
either the tents of France or the coun- 
cil-chambers of Austria. ‘The alliance 
of Austria with France would unques- 
tionably have either increased the 
havoc, or prolonged the slavery of 
Europe. The battle of Vittoria was 
the impulse. The intelligence of that 
most decisive defeat of the whole war 
—except the crowning triumph of Wa- 
terloo—in which the whole army of 
France in the north of Spain, with all 
its artillery, all its baggage, and even 
all its plunder; with not merely its 
battalions, but its court and king, fell 
into the hands of England, the utter 
demolition of the structure of conquest 
and ambition reared by so many crimes 
of treachery and blood—reached Na- 
poleon on the 30th of June. On the 
evening of that day he signed the 
convention by which Austria accepted 
the office of mediator ; and with it was 
virtually signed the expulsion of Na- 
poleon from Germany. 

On the march of the allied armies 
across that frontier which France had 
pronounced iron, impassable, and even 
sacred, it was felt that England was 
too distant to direct the crisis. The 
strange and complicated mixture of 
battle and negotiation which was con- 
tinually changing the aspect of affairs, 
required some representation of the 
English councils at headquarters. It 
is true that we had already three dis- 
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tinguished persons officially employed 
with the Grand Army; but the presence 
of a cabinet minister, and of a minis- 
ter of singular firmness and intelli- 
gence, was judged essential. The 
three persons were, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stew- 
art. The appointment of Lord Castle- 
reagh is interestingly mentioned in a 
letter written in 1839 to the present 
Marquis, by the late Lord Harrowby. 

‘“* In truth I feel some re- 
luctance in recurring to those anec- 
dotes in a more formal manner, as 
my relating them at all was rather an 
ebullition of personal vanity on my 
part, than any sense of their political 
importance. 

“IT cannot recollect dates, but it 
was at the time when you, Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Cathcart, were ac- 
credited to the three sovereigns. It 
was mooted in Cabinet, I think, by 
Lord Castlereagh (as you were, each 
of you, accredited to a separate sove- 
reign), whether it would not be de- 
sirable, in order to carry the full 
weight of the British Government to 
bear upon the counsels of the assem- 
bled sovereigns, that some one per- 
son should be appointed who might 
speak, in its name, to them all. 

‘The notion was approved of, and 
after the Cabinet was over, Castle- 
reagh called me into his private room, 
and proposed the mission to me. I 
was, of course, highly flattered by 
such a proposal from such a person; 
but I had not a moment’s hesitation 
in telling him, that I had tried my 
hand in a similar mission to Berlin, 
when I had also been accredited to 
two emperors, with general directions 
to all our ministers upon the Conti- 
nent to follow my instructions, as the 
regular communication was intercept- 
ed by winter; that I had found my- 
self quite incompetent to the task, 
which had half killed me; ‘ 
that I thought the measure highly ad- 
visable, but that there was one person 
only who could execute it, and that 
person was himself! He started at 
first. ‘ How could he, a Secretary of 
State, undertake it?—the thing was 
unheard of!’ I then said: ‘It was 
not strictly true that it had never 
been done; that Lord Bolingbroke 
went to Paris in a diplomatic capa- 
city when Secretary of State; aud 
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that though in that case the prece- 
dent was not a good one, it was stilla 
precedent, and I rather believed there 
were more. In the present instance, 
it appeared clear that no man but the 
Foreign Secretary of State himself 
could combine the efforts of the am- 
bassadors upon the spot, who could 
not be expected to follow with cor- 
diality the suggestions of any one but 
their own official superior.” 

The conclusion to which this con- 
versation led, was, that he would 
talk it over with Lord Liverpool; 
and the consequence was, that the 
next day, or the day after, his mis- 
sion was decided. 

‘* On his triumphant return to Eng- 
land I called on him, to say that he 
might indeed consider himself as the 
saviour of Europe. But, that I was 
doubly so—tirst, because I refused to 
go myself; and still more, because I 
made him go.” 

The letter continues in this signifi- 
cant, yet playful style, to narrate 
another most important service of the 
noble writer :— 

** Now for my other service in the 
dark. After the attempt to assassi- 
nate the Duke of Wellington in Paris, 
the Government was naturally most 
anxious to get him away. But how? 
Under whatever pretext it might be 
veiled, he would still cail it running 
away, to which he was not partial. 
But when Castlereagh was obliged 
to leave Vienna, in order to attend 
his duty in Parliament, I was fortu- 
nate enough to suggest that the Duke 
should be sent to replace him, and 
that would be a command which he 
could not refuse to obey. When I 
mentioned this to the Duke, just after 
I left you (for I was quite full of the 
memory of my little exploits), he 
quite agreed, that if he had been at 
Paris on the return of Bonaparte to 
France, it was highly probable that 
they would have seized him! 

‘‘Small events are great to little 
men; and it is not nothing, to have 
contributed in the smallest degree to 
the success of the Congress of Vienna 
(nor was it then so called), and of 
the subsequent campaign, and to the 
saving of the Duke for Waterloo!” 

The campaign of 1813 had crushed 
the French army, shattered the power 
of Napoleon, and laid open the north- 
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ern and eastern frontier of France. 
But the * invincible territory,” as it 
was pronounced by the national ex- 
aggeration, had been already entered. 

Wellington had broken down the bar- 
rier. On the 8th of October 1813, 

the English army, after beating Soult 
through the defiles of the Pyrenees, 
had planted its colours on the soil of 
France! 

Whether any future war shall equal 
this, in the magnitude ofits interests or 
the importance of its results, no period, 
unless the human mind shall change 
its powers, will exhibit greater talent 
on the one side, or greater infatuation 
on the other. Could it have been 
predicted, that a sudden spirit of man- 
liness should have pervaded the whole 
of that continent, which for ten years 
had shrunk before the French throne ; 
or that the possessor of the throne, 
with ruin surrounding him, with the 
shouts of triumphant Europe in his ear, 
and with every hour forcing him to a 
retrograde step, should have held his 
sceptre with the same grasp as when 
Europe shook under its touch; that 


he should have indulged ambition 


when France was in despair; and that 
with a beaten army of forty thousand, 
he should have held the same lofty 
language, as when his word pronounced 
sentence on kingdoms? On the gene- 
ral review of Napoleon’s conduct dur- 
ing 1812 and 1813, he seems to have 
laboured under that privation of saga- 
city, that disregard of his own science, 
and that sullen intensity of reliance on 
his own fortune, while all was crum- 
bling in his sight, to which we rightly 
give the name of infatuation ; or could 
it be conceived, that when hewas daily 
fighting for his life, he should have 
left lingering in the garrisons of Ger- 
many no less a number than seventy- 
three thousand veteran troops, and 
left them to be successively captured 
by the peasantry? His conduct in 
the conferences for peace was equally 
unaccountable. While he was daily 
offered terms which would have left 
him the most powerful monarch of 
the Continent, and saw those terms 
daily diminishing, he still cried out, 
* All or nothing ;” and finding him- 
self driven back day by day to the 
walls of Paris, still contended for the 
Continent. We give a few fragments 
of a most interesting letter (written 
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in 1830), describing this period, when 
the sword and the pen alike were 
completing the destruction of the 
great despot. The writer (now the 
Earl of Ripon) had been selected by 
Lord Castlereagh to accompany him 
to the camp of the Allies. 

**T allude to his first mission to the 
Continent at the close of 1813. He 
did me the honour to invite me to 
accompany him on that mission, and 
I travelled with him from the Hague 
to Basle, where he first came in con- 
tact with the ministers of the Allied 
Powers. ‘Thence we proceeded to 
Langres, where the headquarters of 
the Grand Allied Army were estab- 
lished, and where the Emperor of 
Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Prussia, with their re- 
spective ministers, were assembled. 

. The real difficulties of 
this interesting period commenced, 
when the Great Powers took the de- 
cisive resolution of conquering him in 
the heart of France. It had been 
comparatively no difficult matter to 
unite them, in the summer of 1813, 
in the great object of driving France 
within the limits of the Rhine. The 
first combined movement broke ont 
in August 1813; and before the 1st 
of January 1814, the French army 
was entirely expelled from Germany. 

The immediate pressure of 
the common danger being removed, 
views of individual interests neces- 
sarily grew up. 

‘** In the course of our journey from 
Frankfort to Basle, he (Lord Castle- 
reagh) stated to me, that one of the 
great difficulties would arise from the 
want of a habitual, confidential, and 
free intercourse between the ministers 
of the Great Powers as a body, and 
that many pretensions might be modi- 
fied, asperities removed, and canses 
of irritation anticipated and removed, 
by bringing the respective parties into 
unrestricted communication. 

No man was ever better calculated 
so to transact business himself, and 
to bring others to act with him in such 
The suavity and dignity 
of his manners, his habitual patience 
and self-command, his considerate 
tolerance of difference of opinion in 
others, all fitted him for such a task ; 
while his firmness when he knew that 
he was right, in no degree detracted 
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from the influence of his conciliatory 
demeanour.” 

The letter then adverts to the sin- 
gular instance of the minister’s intre- 
pidity and sagacity, which resulted 
in the conquest of Paris. The repulse 
of Blucher, who, by a daring but rash 
movement, had exposed his army to 
the whole weight of the French force, 
and hazarded the communications of 
the Allies, produced a dangerous di- 
versity of opinion in the allied camp. 
The spirit of the soldiery was damped, 
and the population seemed to be pre- 
paring for a petty war. It was even 
suggested that the armies should again 
take up their ground on the banks of 
the Rhine. The campaign had sud- 
denly become critical, and a few more 
successes might have enabled Napo- 
leon to raise all France against the 
invaders. The French army chiefly 
pressed on Blucher, and the campaign 
depended on his being reinforced. But 
from what quarter was the reinforce- 
ment tocome? There was no force 
disposable but a small body of Rus- 
sians, already on their march to 
Rheims to join Blucher. But there 


were two strong corps—one of Prus- 


sians under Bulow, and the other of 
Russians nnder Winzingerode—who 
were on their march into France from 
Flanders ; but they were under the 
command of Bernadotte. The diffi- 
culty of withdrawing them from his 
command, without a tedious discussion 
with him, was urged by a “ great 
authority” (probably the Czar) as 
insurmountable! Here the authority 
of the British minister saved the cam- 
paign. He demanded, whether the 
reinforcement was absolutely neces- 
sary. On being answered that it was, 
‘the stated that, in that case, the 
plan must be adopted ; that the orders 
must be given immediately; that 
England had aright to expect that 
her allies would not be deterred from 
a decisive course by such difficulties 
as had been urged ; and that he would 
take upon himself all the responsi- 
bility of any consequences which 
might arise regarding the Crown- 
Prince of Sweden.” This bold and 
decisive advice was followed. Blucher 
was reinforced ; the battle of Laon, 
in which the French were beaten, 
restored the fortunes of the Allies ; 
and the ‘“‘ march to Paris,” so long 
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a dream, became a brilliant re- 
ality. 

The letter concludes with—“It is 
not, then, too much to say, that the 
vigour and energy displayed by Lord 
Londonderry in this crisis decided 
the fate of the campaign ; and had he 
been an ordinary man, without the 
talent to discern what the exigency 
of the moment required, without 
capacity to enforce its adoption, or 
without that -influence over others 
which insured their cordial co-opera- 
tion, who can say how different the 
result might have been? or how long 
the pacification of the world might 
have been delayed ?” 

The great drama was now coming 
to the fall of the curtain. The confe- 
rence of Chatillon had merely origin- 
ated ‘* projects and counter-projects.” 
At length Caulaincourt (the French 
commissioner) gave in the statement 
which Napoleon declared to be final, 
which consisted of claims to Ant- 
werp, Flanders, and the frontier of 
the Rhine; to the annexation of the 
Ionian Islands to the kingdom of 
Italy, both to be settled on Eugene 
Beauharnais and his heirs, with the 
Adige as a boundary; the demand 
that Saxony should be restored, the 
sovereignty of Lucca and Piombino 
be settled on his sister, the Princess 
Eliza; the principality of Neufchatel 
be secured to Berthier; and all the 
colonies taken during the war, except 
Saintes, be restored by England. 
The extravagance of demands like 
those by a sovereign reduced to a 
province, and with a mighty enemy 
within a march of his capital, ren- 
dered all further deliberation impos- 
sible. 

The Conference of Chatillon broke 
up instantly, and the fate of Europe 
was again brought to the edge of the 
sword. Napoleon adopted the ruin- 
ous plan of attacking the Allies in the 
rear, while Paris was lying open to 
their front. In other days he would 
have rushed to Paris, embrasured the 
walls, called out the national guard 
of the city, amounting to 50,000 well- 
equipped men; and have given courage 
to its volatile population by the pre- 
sence of his veteran troops, which 
still amounted to 60,000 infantry and 
17,000 horse. But, instead of this 
obvious maneuvre, he left the city to 
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the passions of its people—to the dis- 
affection of his councillors, now trem- 
bling for their heads—to the partisan- 
ship of the Royalists—and to the 
terrors of a metropolis in sight of an 
army of all tribes of conquerors, from 
the Rhine to Tartary. 

On the 24th of March the Empe- 
ror Alexander gave the word, ‘‘ On- 
ward to Paris.” It was followed by 
the movement of 180,000 men! A 
column of 8000 horse, with artillery, 
was despatched on the route of Na- 
poleon, to deceive him into the idea 
that the whole army was following. 
After the battle of Ferte Cham- 
penoise, in which the French army 
covering Paris lost, in killed and 
wounded, eleven thousand men, the 
march was a procession. The army 
first caught sight of Paris in the even- 
ing, when a splendid sunset lighted 
up all the glories of that magnificent 
city. The end of all their toils was 
before them—the scene of revenge, 
the reward of all their battles, the 
visible triumph of their arms, the 
pledge of their warlike superiority, 
the security of their imperishable 
fame. The scene, the emotions, the 
memory, the future, all embodied in 
the capital which lay at their feet on 
that evening, would have been worth 
a life to see and feel; and there can 
be no donbt that the impression of 
that evening was carried by many a 
glowing heart to the grave. 

The correspondence preceding the 
meeting at Chatillon consists chiefly 
of diplomacy, and communications 
with the British Cabinet. A despatch 
gives a strong idea of the difficulties 
which the Foreign Secretary had to 
Overcome, even when the interest of 
all the sovereigns was the same. 
This despatch is from Langres (on 
the march of the Grand Army). It 
says: “I think our greatest danger 
at present is from the chivalresque 
tone in which the Emperor Alexander 
is disposed to push the war. He has 
a personal feeling about Paris, dis- 
tinct from all political or military 
combinations; he seems to seek for 
the occasion of entering, with his mag- 
nifigent Guards, the enemy’s capital, 
probably to display, in his clemency 
and forbearance, a contrast to the 
desolation to which his own was de- 
voted. The idea that a rapid nego~ 
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tiation might disappoint this hope 
added to his impatience.” In a pre- 
vious letter Lord Castlereagh speaks 
of the Guard which were to form this 
showy spectacle. 

‘““T saw the Russian cavalry of 
the Guard defile through this town 
(Langres) yesterday. It is impossible 
to say too much of their appearance. 
Indeed, the whole composition of the 
Russian Guard of all arms is, at this 
moment, the most splendid that can be 
imagined. They muster above 30,000 
effectives. In addition to all his active 
armies on this side of the Russian 
frontier, his Imperial Majesty stated 
to me, that Prince Labanoff’s army 
of reserve on the Vistula was, at this 
moment, 110,000 strong, of which 
19,000 were cavalry, and that he had 
180,000 recruits in his dep6ts in pro- 
gress of discipline. It is a most for- 
midable military power.” Again, in 
his letter on the negotiations, he 
details some of the perplexities of 
those high transactions. The letter 
is to Lord Liverpool, acting as Fo- 
reign Secretary in his absence. ‘‘ You 
may estimate some of the hazards 
to which affairs are exposed here, 
when one of the leading monarchs 
told me, that he had no confidence 
in his own minister, and still less 
in that of his ally! There is much 
intrigue, and more fear of it. Russia 
distrusts Austria about Saxony; Aus- 
tria dreads Russia about Poland, 
especially if she is mistress of the 
question after a peace. I have got 
some length with both parties, and 
I shall try to deliver them from 
their mutual alarms. Suspicion is the 
prevailing temper of the Emperor, 
and Metternich’s character furnishes 
constant food for the intriguants to 
work upon ! The people are 
quiet everywhere, and good-humour- 
ed. They look to the invasion as 
favourable to peace. They spoke 
freely against Bonaparte to me on 
my journey, but I traced little dispo- 
sition to an effort, and no apparent 
interest, about the old family. 

“‘ A letter from Berthier has been 
intercepted, which says that Bona- 
parte is advancing with ‘ une belle 
et bonne armée sur les derrierés de 
Vennemi.’ . I thought the 
negotiation might have been brought 
to a short issue. It is difficult in 
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itself. Russia leans to delay. 1 have 
no notion that Bonaparte would or 
could, as things yet stand, yield to 
the latest demand; and if peace is 
impracticable, we should be better rid 
of our plenipotentiaries.” 

In a note to Hamilton, Under 
Secretary in the Foreign Office, he 
refers to the whimsical circumstance 
of signing the treaty of the Four 
Powers, while playing at cards. 

**T send you my treaty, of which I 
hope you will approve. We four 
ministers, when signing, happened 
to be sitting at a whist-table. It was 
agreed, that never were the stakes so 
high at any former party. My modesty 
would have prevented me from offer- 
ing it; but as they chose to make us 
a military power, I was determined 
not to play a second fiddle. The 
fact is, that upon the face of the 
treaty this year, our engagement is 
equivalent to theirs united. We give 
150,000 men, and five millions—equal 
to as many more—total,. 300,000. 
. . « This, I trust, will put an end to 
any doubts as to the claim we have to 
an opinion on Continental matters.” 

The cessation of the arrangements 
at Chatillon was said (though it is 
not mentioned in these letters) to 
have resulted from the discovery of a 
new piece of perfidy on the side of 
Napoleon. While Caulaincourt, his 
envoy, was apparently acting with 
the full intention of peace, a letter to 
him from the French Emperor was 
intercepted, directing him to do no- 
thing decisive until another battle 
was tried; but, in the mean time, to 
affect to negotiate. This trick put an 
end to all reliance on the imperial 
word; and the ambassadors of the 
four great powers resolved to leave 
the matter thenceforth to the decision 
of the sword. 

It has been said, and, we believe, 
with truth, that on the next difficult 
question—‘* Whether the allied army 
should follow Napoleon, or march di- 
rect on Paris,” Lord Castlereagh’s 
manly and sagacious sentiment de- 
termined on the straightforward 
course, and was the actual cause of 
that movement which. gave the French 
capital into their hands. This crown- 
ing achievement was thus announced 
in a letter from -his brother, March 
80, 1814 :— 
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“* My Lord,—After a brilliant vic- 
tory, God has placed the capital of 
the French empire in the hands of 
the Allied Sovereigns—a just retribu- 
tion for the miseries inflicted on Mos- 
cow, Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, and 
Lisbon, by the devastator of Europe. 

‘“‘ The enemy’s army, under the 
command of Joseph Bonaparte, aided 
by Marshals Mortier and Marmont, 
occupied with their right the heights 
of Fontenay, Romainville, and Belle- 
ville; their left was on Montmartre. 
They had several redoubts in the 
centre, and, on the whole line, an ar- 
tillery of 150 pieces.” 

After some hours of havoc, the 
French were driven from all their po- 
sitions, and the Allies were at the 
barriers of Paris. A flag of truce 
then came forward, for permission to 
send a negotiator to headquarters, 
simply to save the city—and the re- 
sult was a surrender. The loss of the 
troops was heavy, in consequence of 
their exposure to the constant can- 
nonade of the French positions; but, 
in the year after, when Wellington 
commanded, his superior generalship, 
by approaching Paris on the unpro- 
tected side, achieved the seizure of 
the city almost without the loss of a 
man. An exulting and picturesque 
despatch from Sir Charles Stewart, 
communicated the entry of the So- 
vereigns into Paris on the day after 
the battle. Alexander now felt his 
chivalresque vision fally realised. 

‘*T feel,” said Sir Charles, ‘‘ that it 
is impossible to convey an accurate 
idea of the scene that presented itself 
yesterday (March 31) in this capital, 
when the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and Prince Schwartz- 
enberg made their entry, at the head 
of the allied troops The ca- 
valry, under his Imperial Highness 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, and the 
Guards of all the different allied 
forces, were formed in columns, early 
in the morning, on the road from 
Bondy to Paris. The Emperor of 
Russia, with all his staff, his generals, 
and their suites present, proceeded to 
Pontin, where the King of Prussia 
joined him, with a similar cortege. 
Those Sovereigns, surrounded by all 
the Princes in the army, together with 
the Prince Field- Marshal, and the 
Austrian Etat-Major, passed through 
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the Faubourg St Martin about eleven 
o’clock,—the Cossacks of the Guard 
forming the advance of the march. 
Already was the crowd so enormous 
that it was difficult to move forward ; 
but before the monarchs reached the 
Porte St Martin, there was, to those 
on the Boulevards, a moral impossi- 
bility of proceeding. All Paris seemed 
to be assembled and concentred in 
one spot. One animus, one spring, 
evidently directed all their move- 
ments. ‘They thronged in such masses 
round the Emperor and King, that, 
with all their condescending and gra- 
cious familiarity, extending their 
hands on all sides, it was in vain to 
attempt to satisfy the populace.” 

On every side the cry arose of 
“Vive l Empereur Alexandre,” ‘ Vive 
le Roi de Prusse,” ‘* Vivent les Rois 
liberateurs.” Acclamations, not less 
loud, arose of ** Vive le Roi,” ** Vive 
Louis XVIII.,” ‘ Vivent les Bour- 
bons ;” with the ominous cry, ‘* A bas 
le tyran.” The white cockade ap- 
peared widely. On their arrival in 
the Champs Elysées, the troops halt- 
ed, and the work of this magnificent 
day was at an end. 

This display was, perhaps, the most 
exciting sight ever witnessed. The 
entry of Alexander the Great into 
Babylon was a pageant to it; a col- 
lection of costumes and curiosities 
doubtless rich, varied, and strange, 
but in which the spectators could feel 
no gratification but that of the eye. 
The triumphs of the Roman generals, 
though attended with some popular 
pride, or some personal glory, still 
were little more than a long proces- 
sion of plundered wealth and military 
grandeur. But the entry of the Sove- 
reigns into Paris had something in it 
more than the indulgence of the eye, 
or even the vanity of soldiership. 
Divested of the various pomp of the 
ancient triumph, it had a moral sense, 
a grandeur to the mind, an impres- 
sion engendered by great struggles, 
long aspirations, and their glorious 
fulfilment, that could never have 
mingled with the barbaric splendours 
of Asia, or the stern supremacy of 
Rome. That triumph was a consum- 
mation—a fulfilment of hopes, and a 
tranquillisation of fear, that had for 
Many an anxious year fevered every 
heart in Europe. It was the working 
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out of the great principle of resistance 
to wrong; the restoration of rights to 
a fourth part of human kind; the 
promise of a peace, which, with but 
one slight burst of war (the last 
thunder-roll of the tempest), was to 
continue for the generation, and stil] 
continues; or, to give its truest cha- 
racter, it was a vindication of that 
mighty and merciful Providence, 
which having given to man the sense 
of freedom, has given to his heart and 
arm the power of its recovery. 

The Foreign Secretary had judged 
rightly of the character of the Russian 
Emperor. Though manly and meritori- 
ous, brave in the field, and faithful in 
the council, Alexander was romantic. 
The age of single combats was gone 
by, and he could not distinguish him- 
self in the field; but he seemed to re- 
solve on being distinguished for a 
clemency and generosity to his fallen 
antagonist, which hazarded the peace 
of the world. 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau was 
the result of this romantic temper, 
and Alexander gave the craftiest, the 
most ambitious, the most selfish, and 
the most faithless of human beings, a 
title, which could only remind him of 
his fallen sovereignty ; a possession 
which placed him midway between the 
partisanship of Italy and of France ; 
and a revenue, at once too small to 
gratify his avarice, and sufficient for 
the purchase of all thelingering revenge 
and hungry conspiracy of France. 

This treaty Lord Castlereagh re- 
fused to sign, though strongly urged 
by Alexander. But afterwards, when 
Bonaparte was sent to Elba, when the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau had become 
Continental law, and when it was a 
part of his duty to recognise the act 
of the Allies, he acquiesced in the 
Treaty of Paris. 

On his return to England in 1815, 
and on his first appearance in the 
Commons, the whole House rose and 
cheered him—an honour that was 
never before paid to a minister. 

The remainder of these volumes 
consists of despatches to and from 
our various ambassadors and envoys 
abroad, chiefly referring to transac- 
tions unimportant at the present time, 
though containing matter valuable to 
the future historian. But his saga- 


city is always evident. In a letter to 
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Prince Metternich in 1820, he thus 
speaks of the disturbance which must 
follow the expected arrival of the late 
unfortunate Queen Caroline. ‘ Our 
Session is likely to be a troublesome 
one, and to me it begins inauspiciously, 
having been seized by the gout two 
days before the battle was to com- 
mence. . . .- Much will depend on 
the course her Majesty shall think fit 
to pursue. If she is wise enough to 
accept the pont d’or which we have 
tendered her, the calamities and scan- 
dal of a public investigation will be 
avoided. If she is mad enough, or so 
ill-advised, as to put her foot upon 
English ground, I shall, from that 
moment, regard Pandora’s box as 
opened.” 

The prediction was fulfilled; the 
queen was ‘* mad enough” to set her 
foot on English ground—the king was 
angry enough to prosecute her—the 
populace were petulant enongh to in- 
sult the king and the laws—and in the 
midst of a confusion, of which no man 
could calculate the possible hazards, 
the unhappy woman died, probably a 
victim to her own anxieties. 

Lord Castlereagh had now attained 
a succession of honours. He had been 
elevated two steps in the Peerage 
at once; he had obtained the Garter ; 
he virtually held two ministerial 
offices of the highest rank — the 
Home Department and the Foreign 
Secretaryship; he held the highest 
place in the respect and confidence of 
the foreign courts; to the general eye 
he was the Premier; all the clamours 
that had surrounded his early career 
had died away; the acclamation of 
the House of Commons had been 
echoed round the kingdom; the vi- 
gour which had extinguished the Irish 
rebellion, the firmness which had car- 
ried the Irish Union, the courage 
which had sustained the spirit of the 
Allied Cabinets, and the sagacity 
which had laid the foundations of the 
longest peace of Europe, left the 
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statesman without a rival, and the 
man without even a detractor. 

But, in this fulness of honours, his 
health began to fail. Attacks of gout 
enfeebled a frame naturally robust. 
The effect was perceived by the King, 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Ca- 
binet. He sat silent in council; and 
though apparently in possession of 
his faculties, yet was so far reluctant 
to exert them that his friends became 
alarmed, and he was put under con- 
stant medical care. At length he 
went to his country seat in Kent ; but 
on the Monday after his arrival, the 
physician was suddenly summoned to 
his dressing-room, where he found his 
noble patient a suicide. The coroner’s 
inquest was, ‘* Mental derangement.” 

A letter from the Duke of Welling- 
ton, communicating the sad intelli- 
gence to the present Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, then at Vienna, says— 

*¢'You will have seen that I had 
witnessed the melancholy state of 
mind which was the cause of the 
catastrophe. Isaw him, after he had 
been with the King, on the 9th inst., 
to whom he had likewise exposed it ; 
but fearing that he would not send 
for his physician, I considered it my 
duty to go to him, and not finding 
him, to write to him. 

“You will readily believe what a 
consternation this deplorable event 
has occasioned here. The funeral was 
attended by every person in London 
of any mark or distinction of all par- 
ties.” 

Thus was lost to the service of 
the Empire a high-minded man and 
high-principled minister, firm in the 
most trying circumstances of public 
life, and sagacious in the severest 
difficulties of foreign policy ; honoured 
while he lived, and regretted in the 
grave; leaving behind him, in his 
private conduct, an unblemished cha- 
racter, and in his administrative capa- 
city a model for the future possessors 
of power in England. 
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PARIS THEATRICALS. 


Tae five-and-twenty theatres of 
the capital of France are of universal 
reputation; and many foreigners, 
into whose anticipations of pleasure 
they largely enter, reach Paris im- 
pressed with the difficulty of selecting 
those best worth seeing. A Hand- 
book to the Theatres of the Continent 
is a desideratum which may one day 
be supplied. It would be an agree- 
able task to an enthusiastic and loco- 
motive theatrical amateur to write 
such a work, including in it the 
theatres of the French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Belgian capitals; and no 
unprofitable speculation, perhaps, to 
a publisher, thus to supply the want 
frequently experienced by a very large 
proportion of the countless English 
tourists who annually, and at all 
seasons, ramble upon the Continent. 
In the absence of the desired volume, 
a few lines suffice to give such a cur- 
sory and general analysis of the Paris 
theatres in 1853, as to direct the visi- 
tor where, according to his tastes, his 
time will best be bestowed. The 
theatres of Paris are easily classed, 
and cater well for all tastes. If mu- 
sic be his preference, and the lyric 
stage to him more attractive than 
Classic tragedy, sterling comedy, 
graceful vaudeville, or ludicrous farce, 
he will find abundant supply. The 
Grand Opera, if not all that some of 
us remember it, still affords a rich mu- 
sical treat to its numerous frequenters. 
The Italian theatre, in a sinking state 
since the February revolution, has 
this year, thanks to the remarkable 
talent of Anna de la Grange and 
Cruvelli, meritoriously supported by 
Belletti, Rossi, and others of less note, 
shown renewed vitality, and has once 
more attracted those fashionable au- 
diences which formerly it never failed 
to show. To lovers of the gay and 
brilliant music of the French com- 
posers, the Opéra Comique offers its 
copious repertory and its excellent 
company of singers. And, upon the 
far-off Boulevard du Temple—beyond 
the Paris lounger’s usual beat—lower 
in its prices, but less commodious in 
its position, the Théatre Historique, 
built under the auspices of Alexandre 


Dumas for the performance of histo- 
rical dramas, has taken the name of 
the Théatre Lyrique, and gives opera 
and ballet. There may be heard the 
veteran Chollet, the original Postilion 
de Longjumeau, his voice somewhat 
the worse for wear, but still preserv- 
ing its fine upper notes; and there 
Guy Stéphan and St Leon ably sus- 
tain the dancing department. 

Persons desirous of a hearty laugh, 
who love farce and burlesque, comic 
singing and practical jokes, varied 
occasionally by comediettas of a rather 
higher order, or, casually, by some pa- 
thetic social drama of the nature of the 
Dame aux Camilias, had best confine 
themselves to three theatres—those 
three a host in themselves. The Va- 
riétés, the Palais-Royal, the Vaude- 
ville, are all within the length of a 
street. The Rue Vivienne begins 
next door to one, ends at the entrance 
to another, and passes in front of a 
third. Lovers of drama and melo- 
drama must away to the boulevards 
of St Martin and the Temple, where 
the Porte St Martin, the Gaité, and 
the Ambigu Comique favour the com- 
mission of all manner of crimes, and 
Mélingue and Frederick Lemaitre are 
in their glory. 

We have named ten out of the two 
dozen theatres of Paris. The remain- 
der are of various degrees of inferior- 
ity, and, generally speaking, hardly 
worth the foreigner’s putting himself 
out of his way to visit them, with the 
exception of three, which we have 
reserved for a last and less cursory 
mention. The names of the Comédie 
Frangaise, the Gymnase Dramatique, 
and the Odéon, will already have sug- 
gested themselves. ‘To strangers well 
acquainted with the finesses of the 
French language, or who may be will- 
ing to qualify themselves as auditors 
by previous perusal of the piece to 
be represented, the Comédie Fran- 
caise is unquestionably the most in- 
teresting and agreeable theatre in 
Paris, and the one where the highest 
degree of intellectual enjoyment is to 
be obtained. You can hardly enter 
it without the certainty of seeing a 
good play; you are quite sure to see 
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good actors. Fourteen years of unin- 
terrupted triumphs have established 
the fame of Rachel as the first living 
actress in Europe. With her, Na- 
thalie, the two Brohans, Judith, and 
Madame Allan, make up an amount 
of female talent not often found united 
upon any stage. The male perfor- 
mers are no less remarkable ; and we 
have but to name Samson, Beau- 
vallet, Geffroy, Régnier, Provost, to 
remind frequenters of the Comédie 
Francaise of a host of delightful even- 
ings and high artistical triumphs. 
The Gymnase Dramatique is one 
of the most elegant and agreeable 
theatres in Paris in the character of 
its performances. Many prefer the 
more highly-spiced dishes of the Va- 
riétés and Vaudeville; but with the 
refined classes of the Parisians, the 
Gymnase is the favourite. As its 
name indicates, it was originally in- 
tended merely as a place of exercise 
and practice for young comedians. 
. The pupils of the Conservatory were 
there to pass a period of probation, 
previously to making their appearance 
at the Comédie Frangaise, or Opéra 
Comique. The performance was to 
consist of short one-act pieces. But 
it so happened that many of these 
pieces were written by one Scribe, who 
has renewed, jn our day, the marvel- 
lous fertility of the old Spanish play- 
wrights, and whose wit, taste, and 
dramatic skill, combined with the ex- 
ertions of an able manager to give 
the Gymnase an importance, and se- 
cure to it an amount of public favour, 
such as had never been anticipated. 
After the Orleanist accession, its pros- 
perity waned, owing to reasons of 
professional opposition uninteresting 
here to detail. Then the management 
changed, the vogue returned, and, for 
the last ten years, the Gymnase has 
enjoyed a well-merited and uninter- 
rupted popularity. At the present 
time it has an excellent company, and 
is nightly full to the roof. Its prices 
of admission are of the highest, after 
the operas and the Comédie Frangaise, 
and its receipts must be large. ore 
than one of its actors and actresses 
might fairly aspire to, and probably 
obtain, admission to the more elevated 
stage of the Comédie Francaise; but 
they all pull so well together where 
they now are, that it would be a pity 
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to see any of them transplanted. Rose 
Chéri, ever charming and true to na- 
ture, would be an acquisition to any 
theatre, but, as the wife of the ma- 
nager, she may be considered a fixture. 
Bressant is a graceful and accom- 
plished comedian, who has probably 
never been surpassed in the line of 
characters he takes. He is intelligent, 
of an agreeable exterior, always ad- 
mirably dressed, and his play of coun- 
tenance is full of finesse. He perhaps 
acts a little too much a¢ his audience, 
especially at its female portion, with 
whom he is a prodigious favourite ; 
but this is easily overlooked in the 
general merit and distinction of his 
performance. He was for some time 
at the French theatre at St Peters- 
burg, where he was greatly prized. 
On his return he went to the Gymnase, 
where he has now been for about seven 
years. Mademoiselle Luther, who has 
lately performed in London, has many 
admirable qualities as an actress. Ma- 
demoiselle Figeac is pretty, elegant, 
and natural, and plays secondary but 
yet prominent parts with infinite grace 
and ease. Geoffroy is an excellent 
actor, steady, judicious, and possess- 
ing a fund of real humour, free from 
grimace, caricature, and _triviality. 
His performance of Mercadet—the 
hero of the comedy of the same name, 
known in England as The Game of 
Speculation—is a fine piece of acting. 
These are by no means all the good 
actors at the Gymnase; but, as we 
are not writing a dictionary of the 
Paris stage, we will enumerate no 
further, especially as we shall just 
now have occasion incidentally to 
mention others. 

Let the reader take the map of 
Paris, and, stationing himself on that 
Italian Boulevard where foreigners 
love to loiter, to breakfast, and to 
dine, gaze due south, down the Rue 
Richelieu, over the Palais-Royal and 
the Louvre, across the Pont des Arts, 
up the Rue de Seine, into the recesses 
of the region renowned for dirty 
streets, bearded students, cheap re- 
staurateurs, greasy billiard-tables, and 
slatternly grisettes. Next door to the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, close to the 
entrance to its spacious garden, the 
lung of that close quarter of Paris, 
stands a large handsome building, its 
stately portico sustained by Doric 
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columns, its encircling gallery occu- 
pied by venders of newspapers, old 
prints, cheap novels, surgical treatises, 
stage plays, and every species of low- 
priced literature likely to find purchas- 
ers in the vicinity of a medical school 
and a largetheatre. This building is 
the Odéon, which bore, under Napo- 
leon the Great, the title of Théatre 
de l’Impératrice, but which is better 
known as the Second Théatre Francais. 
It has been twice burned down, and 
has frequently changed its occupants 
—even the Italian Opera having quar- 
tered itself there for a time; but its 
success as a French theatre has been 
very fluctuating, and never brilliant. 
It gives tragedies, comedies, and dra- 
mas, and is intended, as its second 
title indicates, to be a kind of supple- 
ment to the Comédie Frangaise. It is 
one of the houses that enjoy a pecu- 
niary subvention from the French go- 
vernment. Owing to its situation, 
remote from the modern, and from 
most of the fashionably - inhabited 
parts of Paris, it must rely for an au- 
dience, except in the case of unusually 
attractive pieces, upon the. dwellers 
upon the southern banks of the Seine. 
This last winter it has had a run of 
luck. Henry Mounier’s play, The 
Grandeur and Decline of M. Prud- 
homme, had scarcely begun to lose the 
first freshness of its vogue, when a 
comedy by Ponsard filled every corner 
of the house—and it takessixteen hun- 
dred spectators to fill the Odéon. 

The most successful plays produced 
at Paris during the season now con- 
cluded have been, at the Gymnase, 
Philiberte and Le Fils de Famille; and 
at the Odéon, Ponsard’s five-act 
comedy of L’Honneur et l’Argent. 
We need only refer to Lady Tartuffe, 
which has been the subject of a pre- 
vious paper, and with whose excep- 
tion, the Comédie Francaise has made 
no very remarkable hit this season. 
Mallefille’s comedy of Le Ceur et la 
Dot was well received, and deserves 
notice, but it was elbowed aside by 
Madame de Girardin’s play, which 
followed hard upon its heels. Doubt- 
less it will again be performed. The 
Comédie Frangaise has such an inex- 
haustible store of excellent stock- 
pieces that the absence of novelty is 
unheeded by the public, which gladly 
throngs to the performance of such 
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pleasant plays as Mademoiselle de la 
Seiglitre, Le Mari a la Campagne, 
Bataille de Dames, and innumerable 
others of the same class, to say no- 
thing of Moliére, ever new and wel- 
come when well performed, and of the 
heroines of Racine and Corneille, im- 
personated by Rachel. Two short 
pieces, produced at the principal 
French theatre, derived a factitious 
interest from their suppression. As 
nothing in either of them could pos- 
sibly be twisted into moral or poli- 
tical offence, their prohibition has 
puzzled everybody. Their very inno- 
cence was probably its cause. It was 
considered, in high quarters, that they 
were hardly worthy of the stage upon 
which they were produced. Such, 
at least, is one of the explanations 
most generally credited. The slight- 
eat of the two, Les Lundis de Madame, 
a very frivolous one-act comedy, has, 
however, had its interdiction removed, 
and is occasionally performed. It 
was hardly worth the trouble either 
of production or prohibition. The 
other play, by the Marquis de Belioy, 
is a very brief tragedy entitled La 
Malaria, in one act of twelve scenes. 
It bears upon its title-page the con- 
cluding lines of the fifth canto of 
Dante’s Purgatory :— 
“ Ricordi ti di me che somla Pia, 

Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma. 

Salsi colui che’nnanellata pria, 

Disposando, m’avea con la sua gemma.” 

Pia, a noble lady of Sienna, the 

wife of Messer Nello della Pietra, 
was surprised by her husband, Volpi 
relates, in a lover’s arms. Della 
Pietra: took her with him to the 
Maremma, a district near Sienna 
very fertile in corn, but whose exhala- 
tions are fatal in summer. ‘In the 
Maremma I perished,” says the shade 
to Dante; ‘*in what manner is well 
known to him who, when he wed me, 
placed upon my finger a jewelled 
ring.” ‘This is the basis of the well- 
written but almost plotless piece of 
M. de Belloy, who has somewhat 
altered Dante’s anecdote. The scene 
passes in the count’'s castle in the 
Maremma, where he is awaiting the 
death of his wife, there shut up with 
him. He learns that his father-in- 
law, Tolommei, is marching with an 
armed force to attack him. He inter- 
cepts a bunch of flowers which Mila, 
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the countess’s attendant, has received 
from a knight in Tolommei’s com- 
pany, with orders to deliver it to her 
mistress. In these flowers he sheds 
a subtle poison; then, Mila’s sus- 
picion being aroused, he smells them 
himself in her presence and that of 
his wife. The Tolommei reach the 
castle, and her family march greets 
the ears of the dying countess, whose 
husband, dropping the sword he has 
drawn to defend his stronghold, falls 
and dies at her feet. The piece is as 
gloomy as it well can be, but that is 
no reason for its prohibition, which 
has not yet been rescinded. As a 
poem it has merit and elegance. 
Emile Augier is one of the wittiest 
and most successful of the French 
dramatists of the day. His forte is 
in genteel comedy, and his last pro- 
duction of this class, Philiberte, does 
no discredit to his former ones. His 
five-act comedy of Gabrielle received 
a prize from the French Academy, on 
the double ground of literary merit 
and good moral tendency. It was 
afterwards played in London, where, 
notwithstanding the certificate of pro- 
priety it had obtained in its own 
country, it was made the subject of a 
violent and undeserved attack in a 
morning newspaper; and, although 
the opinion of the critic ought to have 
had no weight, and his judgment was 
promptly controverted by his cotem- 
poraries, it was yet thought proper 
soon afterwards to withdraw the 
piece, owing to the gross imputations 
cast upon it, and lest even the very 
few persons who saw no other news- 
paper than the one in question should 
believe that the St James’s Theatre 
was nightly playing a farrago of 
vice and immorality. Gabrielle was 
brought out at the Comédie Francaise, 
where most of M. Augier’s plays have 
been first performed, and where Phili- 
berte would doubtless also have been, 
had its author chosen to wait. But 
when he was ready, the theatre was 
not; Rachel was busy with her part 
of Lady Tartuffe, and Augier, despair- 
ing of his piece being brought out in 
the course of the last winter, took it 
to the Gymnase, where the characters 
were excellently cast, although it 
comprises but two really advantage- 
ous parts. 
. Although we give precedence to 
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Philiberte, as to a play of a higher 
class, the late M. Bayard’s Fils de 
Famille was the first performed of all 
the pieces we have designated as re- 
cently successful. It is an extremely 
amusing comédie vaudeville, such as 
even a biasé playgoer may sit out 
twice with pleasure. It has the 
double merit of beginning with a 
spirit and vivacity that at once please 
and fix the attention, and of rising in 
interest in each successive act. Be- 
sides this, and although the nature of 
the piece hardly permits the anticipa- 
tion of a tragical termination, the 
suspense is so well kept up that one 
feels safe-from that, and out of pain 
about the hero, only in the last scene. 
The first act passes in the outskirts 
of the town of Nancy, in the garden 
of a wine-house, the favourite resort 
of some lancers of the garrison. The 
regiment has just been joined by a 
new colonel, already dreaded and 
disliked by his subordinates as a 
martinet and stern officer. Mutual 
friends have planned a marriage be- 
tween him and Emmeline de Vilbraie, 
a rich and fascinating young widow, 
whose country-house is at Grand- 
champ, a couple of leagues from 
Nancy. Emmeline, curious to see 
and learn something of her proposed 
suitor, disguises herself as a peasant, 
and is driven to Nancy by a gar- 
dener’s wife. When close to the little 
tavern, their donkey runs away, and 
is stopped by the lancers, who after- 
wards wish to pay themselves, soldier 
fashion, for the assistance they have 
rendered. Emmeline is rescued from 
their importunity by Armand, the 
Fils de Famille, a young man of 
wealthy family, who, after sowing an 
unusual quantity of wild oats, has 
gathered, for sole crop, the coarse 


jacket and worsted epaulets of a 


private soldier. His own boundless 
extravagance, his father’s just sever- 
ity, drove him to enlist, and he is re- 
signed to his lot, although he has not 
forgotten, and often regrets, the plea- 
sures and refinements of the society 
he has been compelled to relinquish. 
Emmeline, detained at the little inn, 
and availing herself of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain information concern- 
ing the colonel, of whom she receives 
no very favourable account, is struck 
by the good manners and aristocratic 
F 
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air of the young lancer, who, on his 
_ part, is so captivated by the peasant 
girl—whose white hands puzzle him 
greatly—that he misses a parade, and 
is confined to quarters by his sergeant. 
The gardener’s wife returns from 
market, and Emmeline departs, leav- 
ing in Armand’s possession a nosegay 
he has stolen from her, but refusing 
to tell him the name of her village. 
A very spirited scene—a carousal of 
lancers in the garden—is interrupted 
by the arrival of Frederick, an old 
friend of Armand’s, affianced to his 
sister, and who is on his way to a 
neighbouring chateau. He has pro- 
mised his intended to see her brother, 
and try to restore him to his family, 
who are anxious to have him released 
from his humble position. Armand 
will not pledge himself to quit the 
service, but agrees to put on a suit of 
his friend’s clothes, and accompany 
him to a ball to be given that night 
at the chateau of Grandchamp. 

This first act has more of the char- 
acteristics of. vaudeville than of co- 
medy, but it is extremely gay and 
amusing, and very well played. The 
scenes between Emmeline (Rose 
Chéri) and Armand (Bressant) are, 
as may be supposed from the high 
character of both actors, admirably 
performed. The part of Kirchet—the 
drouthy old sergeant, whose affection 
for Armand is certainly not dimin- 
ished by the clandestine generosity 
with which the latter (who receives 
occasional supplies from his sister) 
rubs out the veteran’s long chalk upon 
the counter of Pomponne the tavern- 
keeper—falls to the share of that 
very original actor Lesueur—the Pére 
Violette of Mercadet. Pomponne, the 
ex-canteen woman, who has retired 
from the service, and proposes be- 
stowing her hand upon Canard, 
trumpeter in the lancers, batman to 
the tyrant colonel, and the droll of 
the piece, is performed by a sister of 
Rose Chéri. Priston, who plays 
Canard, formerly acted in London; 
he is a low comedian of the Ravel 
school, and of much promise. Alto- 
gether, nothing can be brisker, plea- 
santer, and more bustling than this 
act, but the second is of a higher class 
ofcomedy. The contrast between the 
two is complete as regards both scene 
and personages. The barrack-yard 
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is exchanged for the boudoir. The 
lifting of the curtain discloses an ele- 
gant drawing-room in the chateau of 
Grandchamp. Emmeline is there, 
and with her Madame Laroche, the 
sister of the colonel of lancers. The 
officer’s wife or widow is a personage 
daily met with in France, and possess- 
ing very marked characteristics ; and 
this opportunity has been embraced 
to exhibit, and even exonerate, her 
peculiarities. The thing has been a 
little overdone, and Madame Laroche 
is a caricature rather than a type. 
She has buried a brace of military 
husbands, and avenged, with her own 
pistol, the death of one slain in her 
presence by a Bedouin. She walks 
and talks like an old soldier, and lives 
with her brother, for whose character, 
qualities, and accomplishments (in- 
cluding his skill as a musician and 
draughtsman) she cherishes a some- 
what higher admiration than they de- 
serve. Her eulogium of his merits, 
and her narrative of her African ex- 
ploits, are interrupted by his arrival. 
Canard follows him, carrying a music- 
book, and is kept in a state of fever 
and bewilderment throughout the act, 
by his meetings with the peasant girl 
converted into a fine lady, and with 
his own comrade in the garb of an 
elegant civilian. Frederick arrives 
with Armand, who is as astonished 
as Canard at sight of Emmeline, and 
perfectly thunderstruck at beholding 
his new colonel, who, however, is far 
from recognising in the well-dressed 
Parisian the private soldier he has 
scarcely seen and never noticed. The 
situations that ensue are remarkably 
dramatic, and keep the audience con- 
tinually on the gui vive. Frederick, 
who is an artist, is introduced as such 
to the colonel, who, on the strength 
of certain daubs with which he has 
beguiled garrison leisure, offers him 
his hand, and greets him as a brother 
of the brush. Frederick profits by 
this cordial humour, not very common 
with Colonel Alphonse Deshayes, to 
ask him to assist in obtaining the dis- 
charge of Armand Dalber, a young 
soldier of his regiment. The colonel 
remembers the name as that of a bad 
soldier who had that morning missed 
parade. He speaks contemptuously 
of gentlemen recruits, whose families, 
hopeless of redeeming them from idle 
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and dissolute courses, suffer them to 
enter a regiment as they would send 
them to a school of correction. Ar- 
mand (who has been presented at the 
chateau by his mother’s name of De 
Boisse) winces under the colonel’s 
harsh epithets, and thus betrays him- 
self to Emmeline, who, up to that 
moment, has refused fully to credit 
her eyes and his identity. The colo- 
nel, who is abrupt and soldierlike in 
his tone, manner, and discourse, con- 
tinues to harp upon this string, and 
to inveigh against parade soldiers, 
who pursue their club habits in coffee- 
houses, and pass all the time which 
they do not spend in the blackhole 
in smoking and running after ladies’- 
maids. Armand loses patience, and re- 
torts with affected politeness. ‘Really, 
sir,” he says, ‘it is not reasonable to 
expect in a private lancer the distin- 
guished manners and exquisite tone of 
his colonel.” This remark, the ironical 
intention of which is unmistakable, 
is the commencement of a course of 
sparring between Armand and the 
colonel, in which all the advantage is 
on the side of the former. The colo- 
nel, put forward by his sister, who pro- 
claims his musical talents and com- 
plaisant disposition all the while that 
he abuses her in an under tone for her 
officiousness, goes to the piano to sing. 
He sings out of time and out of tune, 
and finds Emmeline’s accompaniment 
too slow. Armand laughs, and is 
decidedly impertinent—politely, but 
provokingly so. The colonel’s choler 
rises; he sings all the worse, and re- 
quests Armand to do it better. Ar- 
mand does so, sings the second verse 
in excellent style, and the third, which 
is for two voices, with Emmeline, 
amidst the applause of the company. 
The colonel and his dragoon-sister are 
furious. The orchestra strikes up for 
a quadrille. Colonel Deshayes asks 
Emmeline to dance; Armand, who is 
talking to her, declares she is already 
engaged to him ; and the lady, taken 
aback, does not confute the assertion. 
There is a succession of incidents of 
this kind. Emmeline loses her nose- 
gay; the colonel crosses the room to 
seek one he has found and laid aside ; 
before he can return, Armand pro- 
duces that which he had taken from 
her in the tavern garden. The colo- 
nel nurses his wrath, repressing its 
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outbreak with extreme difficulty ; 
Emmeline and Frederick, observant 
of all that passes, are on tenterhooks, 
and endeavour, but in vain, to put an 
end to the dangerous system of aggra- 
vation adopted by the imprudent lan- 
cer, who presently finds himself on 
the verge of a duel with his com- 
manding officer. A scene in the card- 
room, audible but not visible to the 
public, and some unlucky pleasantry 
with a trophy of swords with which 
a military relation of Emmeline’s has 
adorned the gallery of the chateau, 
bring matters to a crisis. The colo- 
nel’s wrath boils over, and he and 
Armand .walk out into the grounds 
and fight—the former receiving a 
scratch in the hand, the latter a wound 
in the arm—it being evidently La- 
fontaine’s destiny to be continually 
wounding Bressant. The act ends 
by the entrance of the colonel—fresh 
from the fight, but kid-gloved and as 
cool as a cucumber—to claim Emme- 
line’s hand for a promised country- 
dance. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
second act, as performed at the Gym- 
nase, is the admirable acting of Lafon- 
taine, as the colonel. Although this 
personage is more than once placed in 
awkward positions, bordering on the 
ridiculous, he is not intended to be 
laughed at; the part is a grave one, 
and, notwithstanding his military 
style and queer temper, the colonel is 
to be represented as a man of honour 
and dignity, not without a certain 
harsh nobility of character. At the 
same time, until quite the close, it is 
a most ungenial and unprepossessing 
part, and, as such, doubly difficult to 
play. Lafontaine’s creation of it, to 
use the French term, leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. He makes up 
to the very life; and nothing can be 
better than his imperious gestures, 
his stiff bearing, his ill-suppressed 
irritation at the raillery of the Parisian 
(as he contemptuously designates Ar- 
mand), his assumed softness to Emme- 
line, and his aside remarks, ground 
between his teeth at his sister. The 
grim smile of triumph and satisfac- 
tion which he casts at her over his 
shoulder as he leads Emmeline off at 
the end of the act, would alone stamp 
him as a comedian of great dramatic 
capability. Although he had pre- 
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viously performed several parts with 
credit to himself, he had not yet had 
such a success as this, and, if he con- 
tinues as well, he can hardly fail to 
attain a high rank in his profession. 
It is in Colonel Deshayes’ quarters 
at Nancy that the third act passes. 
It is chiefly occupied with the endea- 
vours of Armand’s friends to save him 
from the fate to which, according to 
the rigour of martial law, his duel 
with the colonel inevitably dooms 
him. If the inexorable chief discovers 
whom he has had for antagonist, a 
brief court-martial and a speedy firing- 
party are all that can be expected. 
And he does discover it, although not 
without much difficulty—even Canard 
abjuring his habitual garrolity, and 
obstinately denying the identity of 
which he is perfectly convinced. Ar- 
mand, brought before the colonel, 
feigns drunkenness. The colonel, who 
has sent for him merely with reference 
to his discharge, cannot believe his 
eyes, and is staggered by the positive 
assertions of Canard and Emmeline 
that they do not see any resemblance 
to M. de Boisse. Bressant plays the 
pretended drunkard with great judg- 
ment and tact. The colonel orders 
him off to the guard-house, in custody 
of poor Kirchet, who is at his wits’ 
end, trembling at once for his com- 
rade’s life and his sergeant’s stripes. 
Suddenly a thought strikes the colonel, 
who is about to leave the room, but 
returns and grasps Armand’s right 
arm. The soldier breaks off a song 
he is singing, and his cap, which he 
held in his right hand, falls to the 
ground. ‘ Pick up your cap,” says 
the colonel. ‘* My cap,” says Armand, 
with a vacant smile, and pointing to it 
with his left hand, ‘‘ there is my cap.” 
He picks it up and resumes his stave. 
The colonel looks hard at him, main- 
taining his grip upon his arm; asks 
him another question to try to throw 
him off his guard, and then relin- 
quishes his hold and quits the room, 
still uncertain of his man. As he 
goes out, Armand concludes his song; 
then, when sure that he is alone with 
Kirchet, he falls into a chair and utters 
a cry of agony. The cruel colonel 
has been torturing his recent wound. 
The incidents of this three-act comedy, 
which has a good deal of under-plot, 
are too complicated and numerous to 
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be here completely traced. Every- 
body tries to save Armand, and every- 
body fails. Emmeline comes to Nancy 
in post-haste at the commencement of 
the third act, to call upon the colonel 
and his military sister, and coax them 
out to her house to pass the day, in 
hopes that Armand’s discharge may be 
obtained before he is recognised by his 
terrible chief. As a last resource, 
when all seems lost, poor Pomponne 
suffers it to be believed, and even her- 
self declares, that at the very time 
the duel occurred at Grandchamp, 
Armand was ¢éte-d-tée with her in her 
wine-shop. As an ex-vivandiere, the 
slur thus cast upon her fair fame may 
perhaps not have greatly affected her. 
But Canard once more blunders every- 
body into difficulty (and this time one 
cannot but forgive him) by vindicat- 
ing his sweetheart, and declaring that 
he himself had recognised his comrade 
at the ball at Madame de Vilbraie’s. 
There seems no issue but death from 
Armand’s unfortunate position ; and 
were further proof wanting, it is fur- 
nished by the dejected sergeant, who 
blurts out, in reply to a question from 
his colonel, that the prisoner is in 
hospital, instead of in the guard-room, 
owing to the hemorrhage from a wound 
in hisarm. Allis lost. In despair, 
Emmeline writes to the colonel, 
offering her hand as the price of 
Armand’s pardon. An attempt to 
escape brings the young soldier once 
more into her presence, and various 
circumstances assemble the other prin- 
cipal characters of the piece. The 
colonel enters, Emmeline’s letter in 
his hand.: 

‘““ The Coronet (quietly to Ar- 
mand).—You no longer belong to my 
regiment, sir;—and, fortunately for 
you, your discharge is dated yester- 
day, and covers your fault. 

‘* EMMELINE.—Colonel ! 

‘* The Cotonet (with gentleness, 
and showing her her letter).—Is not 
that what you asked, madam, as the 
price of your hand ? 

‘* ARMAND (between his teeth).— 
Ha! that is it then ? 

‘* The CoLoneL (quickly).—Sir !|— 
(Emmeline starts. He continues, 


mildly, but with some bitterness of 
tone). —I am thought very ill of, 
really, since you believe me capable 
of such a bargain! Go, sir, and tell 
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Monsieur de Boisse that he has no- 
thing to fear from the man who has 
done him the honour to cross swords 
with him!— (Armand bows. The 
Colonel continues, with much emo- 
tion, and tearing Emmeline’s letter). 
—If you do not love me, madam, at 
least esteem me.” 

** Well done, Morbleu!” exclaims 
that tough but honest-hearted old 
trooper, the widow Laroche; and so 
the piece quickly comes to a conclu- 
sion, the audience being left to infer 
the subsequent union of Emmeline 
and Armand. 

Independently of the interest of the 
plot, there is a great deal of fun and 
humour in the Fils de Famille, and— 
as is the case with very many of the 
pieces played at the Gymnase—not a 
passage to shock even the most fasti- 
dious English audience. Translated, 
or at least adapted, it would make a 
charming piece for the Lyceum. The 
cast could not be so strong at any 
London theatre as it is at the Gym- 
nase; but it might be possible to fill 
all the parts pretty creditably. The 
singing scene would probably be a 
difficulty. A piano is on the stage, 
and Rose Chéri sits down to it, and 
accompanies the colonel, who out- 
strips her accompaniment, and ends 
with a questionable note. Armand 
gets up and sings a verse, and then 
tries to sing the final verse with the 
colonel; but the commander of the 
lancers, whom old Kirchet has de- 
clared to be ‘* zun cheval,” is a horse 
hard to drive in double harness, and 
his impetuosity carries him ahead of 
Armand, just as it had caused him 
ungallantly to take the lead of Emme- 
line. Finally, Armand and Emme- 
line conclude the song together, to the 
latter’s accompaniment. This clever 
scene is not slurred over, or eked out 
by orchestral aid, but passes exactly 
as it might do in private society. It 
requires three good actors, all three 
possessing a certain knowledge of 
music, and a degree of tact and skill 
which, we fear, is rare amongst Eng- 
lish light comedians of the present 
day. The French are inimitable and 
unapproachable in this style of thing, 
of which plenty of other examples 
might be found, even at theatres of an 
inferior grade. Thus, at the Porte 
St Martin, in a popular melodrama 
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which had an immense run last win- 
ter, five actors sing, in the character 
of itinerant musicians, a long bur- 
lesque song, caricaturing the music of 
different countries, and accompany 
themselves, extremely well, upon vio- 
loncello, harp, violin, flageolet, and 
guitar. La Faridondaine is one of the 
successes of the season, thanks to the 
very agreeable musical and dramatic 
talent of Madame Hebert Massy, for- 
merly of the Opéra Comique, and to 
the originality of Bontin in the char- 
acter of Chanterelle. It is of the class 
of plays usually performed at the 
Adelphi Theatre—plus the good sing- 
ing, and.minus the tinge of vulgarity 
that seems inseparable from the Lon- 
don house. In the absence of Le- 
maitre, who has now once more re- 
turned to the scene of so many of his 
triumphs, it formed the great attrac- 
tion at the Porte St Martin all last 
winter. The return of Lemaitre, im- 
paired though his powers be, makes 
the company at that theatre a very 
strong one; especially as it also in- 
cludes Mélingue, an excellent actor 
in historical drama, and knightly 
or military parts. He performed 
d’Artagnan in the Zrois Mousque- 
taires, and was one of Alexander 
Dumas’ best men during the short 
time the Théatre Historique was open 
for the performance of that class of 
drama. He is a clever painter and 
sculptor, and, in the play of Benvenuto 
Cellini, models a statuette upon the 
stage, in presence of the audience. It 
certainly materially adds to the dignity 
and respectability of the dramatic pro- 
fession in France, that a large number 
of its members are men of refined taste 
and liberal education, quite capable, if 
they chose, of earning a living, and 
even of making themselves a name, 
in other arts and pursuits than that 
they have chosen to follow. Amongst 
them are to be found elegant scholars, 
dramatists, poets, painters, sculptors, 
musicians —not mere dabblers, but 
proficients of approved merit. At the 
Comédie Francaise, most of the prin- 
cipal actors are men of learning and 
literary accomplishments, profoundly 
versed in the history and practice of 
their art, to whose literature they 
have, in several instances, made valu- 
able additions, and which many of 
them have studied not only in Freneh, 
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but in the masterpieces of foreign 
poets and dramatists. Samson and 
Régnier may be cited as brilliant ex- 
amples of the class of stage-players 
who thus at once illustrate and elevate 
their profession. At the Odéon, Henry 
Mounier is at once author, artist, and 
actor, and in all three lines he is full 
of originality. He performs in his own 
plays, and earns double applause. At 
the same theatre, Tisserant is a musi- 
cian, and has written vaudevilles and 
some pleasing poetry. In most of 
the other theatres, and in various 
degrees, similar instances might be 
cited. The Porte St Martin has 
at this moment amongst its actors, 
sculptors, poets, vaudevilleists, and 
the eccentric Bontin, who composes 
chansonnettes, and is a professor of the 
guitar. 

In its present state, the English 
stage is not of sufficient importance 
to give rise to a tithe of the intrigues, 
jealousies, cabals, and manceuvres 
daily witnessed in the dramatic 
world of Paris, and composing a chron- 
icle, more or less scandalous, deeply 
interesting to all connected with the 
theatre, and far from unheeded by the 
general public. Certain circumstances 
connected with Ponsard’s comedy of 
LI’Honneur et l Argent gave rise to 
much discussion and newspaper com- 
ment, and to some published corre- 
spondence. The truth of the case, as 
far as it can be elicited from the mass 
of conflicting statements, was simply 
this: Ponsard offered his play to the 
Comédie Frangaise; it was read to the 
committee of the theatre, who were 
but moderately impressed by its 
merits, and doubted its success upon 
their boards. Out of consideration, 
however, for the author of Lucrece, 
and other approved plays, they would 
have acted the comedy, had Ponsard 
agreed to make corrections. The poet, 
however, was displeased by the little 
enthusiasm shown. He requested the 
committee to accept his piece as it 
was, with the understanding that it 
should not be performed at the 
Comédie Francaise. They did as he 
wished; then he took the comedy 
across the water to the Odéon. The 
semi-acceptance by the committee of 
the principal theatre was skilfully 
made use of; the poet’s admirers and 
partisans displayed great activity in 
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the cause; L’Honneur et I’ Argent, 
brought out upon the trans-pontine 
stage, was declared a prodigious suc- 
cess ; has been played upwards of 
fifty times, and still continues to be 
nightly performed. 

It were erroneous to imagine that a 
run of this kind is invariably a certain 
proof, in Paris, of the merit of a play. 
It is not given to the eyeof the profane 
to penetrate all the mysteries of the 
feuilleton and the réclame, and to de- 
tect the numerous strings pulled to 
move that big puppet, the public. 
Such manceuvres are more easily 
practised at a theatre in the Odéon’s 
position than at the Coméddie Fran- 
caise, at which latter house we are 
fully of opinion that M. Ponsard’s 
comedy, if it had escaped withdrawal 
after one or two performances, would 
have found but small success and a 
very short run. Our reason for this 
opinion is, that it is utterly wanting in 
wit, and that it is full of claptraps 
which would hardly have drawn ap- 
plause from a refined audience. Before 
criticising, let us glance at the plot. 
This has little that is new or striking. 
It is a very old and a very common 
story, which we do not think has ac- 
quired any fresh charm by M. Pon- 
sard’s manner of telling it. George 
is a young man of five-and-twenty, 
the son of wealthy parents. He is 
open-hearted, generous, hospitable, 
lavish to prodigality ; of course, he is 
surrounded by much-attached friends. 
A capitalist is anxious to give him 
shares in profitable speculations; @ 
statesman urges him to accept a place 
—a prefecture or a diplomatic ap- 
pointment. He declines these kind 
offers; he is happy in his mode of 
life, and in the pursuit of painting, of 
which he is passionately fond. His 
proficiency in the art, his friends as- 
sure him, is truly admirable ; a thou- 
sand pities, they say, that he is not 
compelled to paint for his living; he 
would make a handsome income and 
immortalise his name. He loves Laura, 
whose father, a gentleman magnani- 
mous in speech, willingly accepts his 
proposals—not, he says, on account 
of his wealth, but of his worth. Riches, 
according to the pompous M. Mer- 
cier, are a very secondary considera- 
tion, and ‘‘ an honest man the noblest 
work of God.” George’s father dies, 
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leaving, for sole inheritance, six hun- 
dred thousand francs of debts. Still 
M. Mercier does not withdraw his 
consent to the marriage, although he 
makes a little merit of giving his 
daughter to the young man who has 
now no other fortune than that of his 
deceased mother, amounting to thirty 
thousand francs a-year. But, says 
this French Pecksniff, speaking from 
the summit of his stiff neck and white 
cravat, what is gold, compared to 
honour? George thinks as he does, 
and applies his mother’s fortune to 
the extinction of his father’s debts, 
remaining literally penniless. O, ho! 
what a change of scene and tone en- 
sues! A fine fellow is George, that 
every one admits, but secretly every 
one holds him for a Quixotic fool. 
Mercier has now other views for 
Laura; he marries her to Richard, a 
wealthy libertine, whose father has 
thrice failed, and is consequently im- 
mensely rich. ‘The statesman has 
unfortunately disposed of all his ap- 
pointments, but will bear George in 
mind, and try to find him a little clerk- 
ship. George’s first idea was to sup- 
port himself by painting, but the pic- 
ture-dealers decline to make him an 
offer for his productions, and truly, 
say his friends—who had once com- 
pared him to Décamps and Delacroix 
—the dealers are in the right, and his 
pictures worth but the canvass. The 
capitalist is the only man who comes 
to his aid, and that not with his 
purse. A spinster of fifty, whose 
dowry had been in the hands of 
George’s father, and who has received 
half the poor young man’s six bun- 
dred thousand francs, offers to restore 
it tohim—with her own hand. George 
at first declines wealth thus encum- 
bered, but at last, soured and exas- 
perated by the ingratitude he on all 
sides encounters, wavers, and would 
perhaps accept, but for the interfer- 
ence and arguments of his blunt but 
honest friend Rodolph, and for the 
bright eyes of Lucile, Laura’s sister, 
who, with feminine sweetness and de- 
licacy, pours balm upon his wound- 
ed heart. The ungrateful creditors 
whom George had so nobly paid, 
and who then were profuse with their 
offers of service, have refused to 
lend him a small sum necessary to 
purchase a paper-mill, once his fa- 
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ther’s, and in which he sees a fortune 
to be made. But. a friendly notary 
supplies him with the money, and inthe 
fifth act we find George, after a year’s 
industry and application, at the head 
of a flourishing concern, and on the 
high-road to a fortune which, Ro- 
dolph says, will be a better one than 
that he has lost, because he will owe 
it to himself and not to his ancestors. 
Meanwhile the magnanimous Mercier 
has got into trouble; the son-in-law 
of his choice, in whom he placed un- 
bounded confidence, has induced him 
to intrust him with his capital, and 
Mercier is aruined man. The play 
ends, as .it is not difficult to foresee, 
with the marriage of George and 
Lucile. 

George and Rodolph are the two 
prominent characters in the play, and 
upon them its whole interest hinges. 
The former part is judiciously and 
well performed by Laferriére; and 
Tisserant, a good actor, with a sten- 
torian voice, does his best to give 
spirit and interest to the long-winded 
part of Rodolph—an honest but weari- 
some cynic, who takes upon himself 
to lecture everybody, and who, when 
none are at hand to be lectured, ad- 
dresses a moral discourse to the first 
comer. It is poor George, however, 
who bears the brunt of his inflated 
oratory ; and, after George, Mercier 
eomes in for the greatest amount of 
sermonising. He sometimes preludes 
his lectures by preambles essentially 
undramatic. ‘I will only speak a 
few candid words to you,” he says; 
“dictated by friendship as I under- 
stand it.” And thus he proses on for 
a page ormore. Earnest, ardent per- 
sons, such as Rodolph is represented, 
oftener run over their ideas than thus 
delay their expression,.to say no- 
thing of the cruelty to the victim. It 
is as if asurgeon, preparing for actual 
cautery, were carefully to inform his 
patient that he is heating the iron. 
No wonder that poor George winces 
and frets under the reiterated torment, 
and once loses patience, and requests 
his friend to leave him in peace. The 
whole play is didactic rather than 
dramatic. It is less a comedy (in the 
popular acceptation of the word) than 
a moral lecture put into metrical dia- 
logue. M. Ponsard is a dramatist of 
reputation, and although his style is 
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questionable merit. His voice is son- 
orous, his vocabulary good. . But he 
is not a man of wit—judging, at least, 
from this -play, in which, from the 
first scene to the last, there is not a 
single spark of that quality of which 
French dramatists are usually con- 
sidered to possess a larger share than 
those of almost any other nation. 
And his stock of ideas seems but limit- 
ed, since, when he catches one, he 
uses it over and over again, first 
smothering it in a cloud of words, and 
then resuscitating it to smother it 
again. His play might very well have 
been compressed into four, or even into 
three acts. It was unnecessary to 
repeat, in a dozen different forms of 
amplification, that men’s merits are 
often measured by their purses’ length. 
Where he certainly excels is in clap- 
trap. His play is full of it; and to 
that may be attributed a good por- 
tion of itssuccess. Owing to its situ- 
ation and low prices, the Odéon’s 
audiences are in great part composed 
of the lower classes, to whose sym- 
pathies many of the ‘ points” of the 
play directly appeal. It is to be ob- 
served that all the good qualities are 
on the side of the poor—of George, 
who is ruined, and of Rodolph, the 
needy philosopher. Early in the play, 
M. Ponsard disclaims the design of 
doing ‘‘as in melodramas, and con- 
stantly contrasting virtuous poor with 
infamous rich;” but, nevertheless, 
enough of that effect is conveyed to 
tell upon the groundlings. A deep 
sensation is produced when George 
enters the ball-room at the house of 
the notary, who has invited him to 
meet his former friends and creditors, 
in hopes some of them may proffer 
him service. His threadbare coat, 
strictly buttoned to the chin, to imply 
the absence of a waistcoat, and his 
pale woe-begone countenance, excite 
the strong sympathy of the pit, which 
is profoundly touched when he de- 
clares, with some slight want of dig- 
nity in his tones, that he has gone 
without dinner to buy a pair of gloves. 
On est toujours millionnaire pour aller 
au bal. Then, when Rodolph—rather 
brutally, as it appears to us—tells his 
ruined friend, who recoils from occu- 
pation beneath his birth and former 
station, that he knows many a porter 
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and letter-carrier gui le valent bien— 
who are just as good as he—there is 
a rapturous roar from pit and gallery, 
and a gleam of delighted approbation 
on many a grimy visage. Tisserant, 
who works like a horse, and must have 
a sore throat, poor lad! at the end of 
each night’s performance, seems as if 
bent upon atoning by the vigour of 
his lungs for any weakness in the 
play, and is very skilful in leading u 
to the claptraps (most of which fall 
to his share), and in suffering none of 
them to escape notice. He speaks 
them as if he claimed applause, which 
he seldom fails to obtain. Applause, 
however, does not go for much at a 
French theatre, where the better 
classes of the audience never join in 
it, and where so much depends upon 
the claque. The tears of the women, 
the laughter of the men, form the true 
criticism of the effect of a play, 
tragic or comic. At the Odéon, the 
boxes neither laugh nor cry. They 
sit the piece out, and seem upon the 
whole satisfied; and probably they 
speak well of it afterwards, since it 
continues to fill the house. For our 
part, we frankly confess that, what 
with the oppressive atmosphere, and 
the moderately-washed audience, we 
found it hard work to sit out M. Pon- 
sard’s moral poem. ‘The success, al- 
though we doubt it surviving the sea- 
son, of a play of this class, goes some 
way to disprove the assertion, often 
made, that the play-going palate of the 
French requires some highly-spiced 
performances—ladies with camelias, 
Parisian mysteries, and complicated 
immorality. The strictly correct ten- 
dency of this latest production of M. 
Ponsard’s muse is undeniable, but 
we cannot help wishing that his pro- 
priety were of a rather more lively 
complexion. 

The minute care with which every 
political allusion is now prevented 
upon the stage, is evinced by the al- 
teration of a single word at the end 
of a long and rather heavy scene, in 
which Rodolph takes Mercier to task, 
and rebukes him, in some pages of 
verse, for refusing his daughter to 
George, and bestowing her upon a 
man of indifferent character, whom 
she hag scarcely seen. ‘That gen- 


tleman is not at all moral in his dis- 
course,” says Mercier, when Rodolph 
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leaves him: ‘he is a Socialist.” On 
the stage the word Voltairean is sub- 
stituted for Socialist, doubtless out of 
tenderness to the feelings of any mem- 
bers of that discomfited faction who 
may chance to be amongst the au- 
dience. 

After a disjointed winter, which has 
swallowed up spring, a season has at 
last come when the idler in Paris may 
cease to cower at the chimney-corner 
for protection from the inclement gales 
of May, and need no longer rely upon 
in-door amusements in well-warmed 
buildings. The shade of the Tuileries’ 
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tufted chestnuts, the lively scene pre- 
sented by the Champs Elysées, the 
drive in the pleasant Bois de Boulogne, 
the evening saunter on the crowded 
boulevards, are now at least as seduc- 
tive as any entertainment that hag 
to be sought within walls, in a blaze 
of gas, and in a throng of humanity: 
But when shortening days and chill- 
ing airs again admonish us of the 
year’s decline, it were hard to devise, 
and unreasonable to desire, a better 
evening pastime than is afforded by 
the combinedefforts of the best French 
dramatists and actors. 





THE FINE ARTS AND THE PUBLIC TASTE IN 1853, 


I scarceLy know how, my dear 
post - Raphaelite friend, to answer 
your many queries—-whether to in- 
clude them in one, or take them in 
detail—whether I should profess to 
be wise upon the subject-matter, or 
subscribe myself an ignoramus. What- 
ever be my reply, I shall be sure to 
give offence to somebody or other in 
the multifarious throng of dissonant 
opinion-makers and opinion-receivers. 
There will be many a metamorphosed 
** Bottom” with his new-made ears 
up, to catch such words as may be 
conscientiously uttered, and, lacking 
his patient sapience, and mistaking 
his own condition for mine, bid me 
write me down in the phraseology of 
the Weaver. You would have me to 
be disputatious indeed, and the object 
of disputation, by discussing Art and 
Taste ; nevertheless, I will assume 
pretensions which I have been so 
many long years acquiring, with so 
much pains and study. You ques- 
tion me on the state of the Fine 
Arts—you have not considered how 
wide is your question. Where are 
the Fine Arts to be found, and put 
under a scrutiny? There are con- 
ditions of art so contradictory, and 
all demanding supremacy, that I am 
at a loss where or how to look these 
real or allegorical personages, ‘‘ The 
Fine Arts,” in the face. I have 
looked into galleries old, and galleries 
new—in some, the Arts are not only 
‘‘ Fine,” but superfine—a great deal 
too fine —in others, they are not 
** Fine” at all, and lamentably dingy. 


And stranger still, I find the public 
running after both kinds with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and purses that 
take a pleasure in opening themselves. 
The extravagance on both sides 
throws me into a bewilderment; much 
I doubt myself while I walk scrutinis- 
ingly enough through the displays, 
and say with the philosopher, ‘“‘ What 
a number of things are here which I 
do not want.” Not want! how many 
things which I dislike, and which I 
find multitudes eagerly bidding for, 
as if each additional ‘* bid” was to 
stamp the fiat of taste. Do not ex- 
pect me to give up my judgment all 
at once; it may be true that I know 
nothing whatever of Art, or ‘“ the 
Arts;” I have studied the old prin- 
ciples, but it seems they won’t do. 
Then allow me, until time, or sense, 
or folly shall have initiated me in the 
new, and dipped in Lethe the intellect 
which I may have so wrongly culti- 
vated, to indulge my prejudices—for 
such, if I am modest, I ought to con- 
sider all my atoms of former taste to 
be; and I know you have a leaning to 
prejudices, and reverentially receive 
them as instincts, which you have 
called the elder brothers of Reason. 
What aword is Taste! What tomes, 
ponderous and light, have been 
written upon it! And lest it should 
give every argument the slip, the 
more prudent authors have bound it 
to genius. Yet with all their toil, 
it remains the mystery, the ‘unknown 
quantity,” and quality too! It is still 
the Sphinx; the riddle never to be 
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unriddled. It is given up in despair. 
And althongh all are ready to cry 
out ‘De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum,” disputes continue without 
end. ‘ Quot homines tot sententiz.” 
So that as good a definition of our 
nature as any, may be, that man is 
a disputing animal. And what is 
strangest, he disputes most about his 
desires, his appetites, and tastes. 
Here is the great difference between 
him and all other creatures. That 
there is “no disputing,” or rather no 
end of ‘disputing about taste,” is only 
true of him. Allthe rest are severally 
guided by their one instinct, and think 
alike (if philosophers will admit think- 
ing at all), and act alike, according to 
their species; and it is singular, that 
if there be seeming differences in any 
species, they exist in those which are 
brought most direetly under the 
human influence; and there, indeed, 
they sometimes do appear to partake 
of human uncertainty—as is the case 
in dogs and horses. Dogs most 
strikingly occasionally show symp- 
toms of a kind of conscience. They 
know when they do wrong; they 
learn both bad and good moral ways, 
and positively have what no other of 
the brute world have, a sense of shame ; 
but, as to all other creatures, species 
scarcely differ more from species than 
does one man from another. Hence 
is the common saying, ‘* What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison.” So 
great, indeed, and so many, are these 
differences, that when different sorts 
of people are brought into contact, 
all they understand of each other 
is their language, and not always 
that. As far as their tastes and 
habits go, they are a constant puz- 
zle. Their natures are as strange to 
each other, as viewed through their 
habits, as are the natures, in their 
innermost detail, of hippopotamuses 
or kangaroos. We only know a few 
broadly-marked propensities. Let the 
highly educated, the nicely cultivated 
gentleman quit for a few hours his 
elegantly furnished house, his conser- 
vatory, or his library, and make an 
excursion with a detective officer into 
the purlieus of crime—amid dens of 
iniquity that shock every delicate 
sense—he will have but little con- 
ception of the items which make up 
the daily pleasures of the inhabitants. 
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Yet will he see, in the worst of these 
lanes, children playing in their courts, 
and merry enough ; so that he will be 
convinced there are enjoyments which 


are to him the cabala of nature. So 
might he find the grown inmates in- 
dulging their tastes. No human crea- 
ture lives without something deserv- 
ing the name of amusement; and in 
such amusement lies the recipient's 
taste. Sairah Gamp, and her invisible 
friend Mrs Harris, how little would 
they understand of the society at 
Almack’s. If daily thoughts could be 
duly registered, those of the Premier 
and the chimney-sweep, if shaken in 
any bag, would never mix well, and 
come out together. The poetic lover, 
and the brutal man who, unprovoked, 
thrusts his fist into the face of a deli- 
cate woman—they are as unlike each 
other as wolves and doves ; yet they 
have their tastes, and seek their daily 
pleasures from them: ‘‘trahit sua 
quemque voluptas.” And doubtless 
(for we must apply this, my post- 
Raphaelite friend, to the Arts) every 
grade of life would understand and 
feel pleasure in pictures of some kind 
or other. ‘Take Raphael’s chaste, 
divinely sentimental St Catharine 
from our National Gallery, and offer it 
for sale, or to be looked at, in Petticoat 
Lane. Do you think you would find 
admirers — not to say purchasers ? 
The various markets lie in districts 
as marked as the appropriate territo- 
ries of a varied creation. Michael 
Angelo at Billingsgate would not be 
rated at a cod’s head and shoulders, 
Now, are the Fine Arts supposed to 
be caterers for all these wonderfully 
diversified tastes? Verily they will 
have enough to do, if so much be re- 
quired of them! No wonder if, like 
the old man and his son with the ass 
in the fable, they cannot please all. 
Then there must be other Arts besides 
the Fine Arts. But then comes the 
puzzle ;—by general consent there 
seems to be no separation allowed. 
They shall be the Fine Arts—the whole 
Fine Arts—and nothing but the Fine 
Arts; and they must and shall be such 
as to please the public. The public— 


the public, and none but the public 
—shall have a National Gallery, a 
Royal Academy — demand especial 
legislation, committees of taste, to 
tell this public what it wants, which it 
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ought to know very well of itself, if 
the said public hath any individual 
bodily existence. Who then shall be 
the “‘ arbiter elegantiarum,” and what 
elegantiz will please the public? Yet 
pleased the public must be, and are ; 
but how, or why, or who leads them ? 
there is the mystery. This has been 
an incomprehensible thing since the 
world has been a world in England. 
Ever since I was young there has 
been a cry and a craving, ‘tell us 
what we are to admire.” For lack 
of a little of this proper and definite 
knowledge, this Public has made 
very great and very palpable blunders. 
What it has loved one day as above 
all price, the next it casts off, “‘spernit 
et odit.” To take a modern instance 
or two. Poor Wilson could scarcely 
get in his day four, five, or six guineas 
for pictures, which subsequently sold 
for more, much more, than as many 
hundreds. Smith of Chichester won 
the prize against him—had his picture 
engraved, exhibiting its multiplied 
littlenesses, witnesses of his present 
triumph, and satiric upon the world’s 
judgment. Morland’s pigs, admitted 
into drawing-rooms and _ galleries, 
grunted defiance to framed saints and 
family portraits. Where are they 
wallowing now? In time they say 
all things find their level, and swine 
naturally go to the gutter. Don’t 
you remember the account you gave 
me of the crowding to get a sight of 
West’s large pictures, his last ‘‘ Sa- 
cred Subjects,” as they were called ? 
and how devotees of advanced age 
shuffled and pushed their way with 
breathless eagerness? ‘*Am I too 
late to subscribe for a proof engrav- 
ing?” Then there was the competition, 
and the daily advancing offers for the 
originals, up to many thousands. The 
President intended them, and thought 
they would be sure to immortalise his 
fame and themselves. O the vanity 
of human wishes! That great man 
of his day, in his gallery-embodi- 
ment, has to fight for a place and 
rivalry with Angelica Kauffman; and 
to those who notice either, the victory 
is still doubtful—the feminine scale 
rather weighs down the President, like 
Darius, ‘fallen, fallen from his high 
estate.” But, notice, the scales are 
held by the public hand, when any 
weighing takes place; and, as in the 
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case of table-moving and ball-sway- 
ing, the impulse is given by the hand 
that holds. I have heard people very 
lately turn up their noses at a Rey- 
nolds, who, two years ago, thought a 
couple of thousand pounds, or some 
such sum, quite nothing for a few 
hours’ work by his masterly hand. 
Oh, you Proteus Public! how often 
have you changed your shapes! Yet 
no Proteus either; for he delivered his 
dictum only by bonds and compulsion, 
whereas you rush forward willingly 
to commit in the face of the world 
your false prophecies, and his were 
not false. I have no faith in you; I 
know not. what you will admire to- 
morrow. You had, indeed, a now 
defunct ancestry, who recorded, as 
with one consent, the same opinions. 
I believed them. They are to be 
found in many books still preserved 
in libraries; and essays and trea- 
tises, true and learned, were written 
upon the works they loved. I was, 
perhaps foolishly enough, led to be- 
lieve, when as yet I could scarcely 
feel, that there were days in art when 
there were giants, and I looked and 
admired till I loved, and I studied the 
principles in the works; and the more 
I studied, the more astonishment and 
admiration grew. But, if I have any 
modesty, I ought to acknowledge that 
I was all in the wrong—my time mis- 
spent—energies and admiration only 
expended to beget prejudices. There 
is, however, benevolence abroad. A 
new school is opened for the ignorant 
and the perverse to begin again, where 
the first lessons, and long ones too, 
will be tounlearn. It is a hard thing, 
at my time of life—and you well know 
it— you, my post-Raphaelite com- 
panion—to unlearn anything. I tried 
—I studied the verbose lectures till I 
was almost mad—to understand what 
with the utmost effort I could not un- 
ravel, till, like a defeated schoolboy, 
I could have kicked the master; but, 
finding too many of us as ignorant 
and uncomprehending as myself, I 
took courage, shut the book, and 
won’t be taught any more. In dis- 
gust, we agreed to vote the teacher a 
coxcomb, and his grammar, his max- 
ims, his sections and dissections, little 
better than impudent nonsense, when 
stript of their mass of verbiage. The 
man, we said, who really knows a 
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thing, can write plainly and simply 
about it. To such a one the “‘ melliti 
verborum globuli” never present them- 
selves; they are only for him who 
knows nothing of what he writes 
about. It is well put by the author 
of the Pursuits of Literature—“ The 
farther I proceed, the more I learn to 
distrust swelling men, and swelling 
words, and swelling ideas.” You and 
I, post-Raphaelite as you are, cannot 
abide the seeing a commonplace truth 
that everybody knows, disguised, in 
illustration after illustration without 
end, in an involved variety of words, 
all conveying but one idea, and that 
not worth the rubbish wardrobe of the 
language. It is tiresome, indeed, to 
unfold the hieroglyphic wrappings of 
mummies, and find nothing better be- 
neath the bandages than the bones of 
a kitten or an ape. Old teeth do not 
like the cracking blind nuts, that fill 
the mouth with dust or a maggot. 
Who cares for a literary sublimity 
which he cannot comprehend? He 
who writes upon Arts should try to 
be intelligible, and not make it a 
point to leave it on record, as a law- 
yer would do—whose business is to 
make confusion worse confounded— 
that an unintelligible style is a virtue, 
—as it is pithily put by the author I 
have above quoted :—‘‘ I pretend not 
to comprehend this passage in all its 
sublimity, but upon one principle, 
which, it appears to me, is the grand, 
though secret design of Mr H. to 
leave upon record to his brethren: it 
is this—‘ That a lawyer who writes 
so clearly as to be understood, is an 
avowed enemy to his profession.’” 

I showed you how the baby-Proteus 
Public took up and threw away its 
playthings, and thought nothing of 
the cost of all it broke to pieces. It 
was time to teach it something—and 
education, like everything else now- 
a-days, must be new. The boy-pub- 
lic must be taught the ‘ Liberal Arts” 
upon an entirely new system. The 
knowing and the prudent disdained 
every advertisement. They knew 
the boy had had masters enough, but 
was wilful, and took a dislike to old 
heads. There began to be a great 
talking about the Fine Arts. It was 
a tempting time for ambitious igno- 
rance. If the knowing had failed to 


instruct, why should not others try 
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their hand? There was little difficulty 


in setting about it. Every quack was 
an example ;—abuse all the old and 
the regular bred of the faculty. Do 
as a celebrated one did;—rub a good 
itching disorder into the backs of peo- 
ple, and tell them boldly that’s the 
way to get health and a sound taste. 
There must be the usual pretension ; 
the best leg must be put foremost. 
If possible, be ‘‘ a graduate,” and be 
sure to repeat the title upon every 
occasion. It may be advantageously 
done in a note, thus—‘ By-the-by, 
the next time J. B. takes upon him to 
speak of any one connected with the 
universities, he may as well first as- 
certain the difference between a Gra- 
duate and an under-Graduate.” The 
capital G in both words. This gives 
a notoriety—is equivalent to walking 
about with a bachelor’s hood, or per- 
haps may equally imply the attain- 
ment of Master of Arts—a very sug- 
gestive title for one who constitutes 
himself the only true legitimate mas- 
ter and professor of all the Fine Arts. 

The ‘ graduate,” setting up for the 
sole enlightener of the world, naturally 
took a great fancy to ‘* lamps,” of 
which he boasted to have the very 
best assortment of new ones. He 
would exchange with the public the 
new for old, with the laudable intent 
and desire to break the old to pieces, 
as things that could enlighten the 
dark world of taste no longer. There 
are two lamps he is almost ready to 
give away for the diffusion of light, 
yet, singular to say, they are adver- 
tised with a very odd recommendation, 
of rather adverse qualities—for the 
one, he tells us, has considerable 
‘* feebleness of light, while the pierc- 
ing light of the other’s eye exceeds 
that of the eagle.” The one we may 
imagine to be a bull’s-eyed dark-lan- 
tern—the other areal revolver, shoot- 
ing out its multiplied lightnings in all 
directions. He speaks thus of two of 
his human * lamps” :— 

‘‘T have supposed the feebleness of 
sight in the last, and of invention in 
the first painter, that the contrast 
between them might be more striking; 
but, with very slight modification, 
both the characters are real. Grant 
to the first considerable inventive 
power, with exquisite sense of colour; 
and give to the second, in addition to 
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all his other faculties, the eye of an 
. eagle, and the first is John Everett 

Millais—the second, Joseph Mallard 
William Turner.”— Pre-Raphaelitism, 
1851. This will remind you of the 
sign-painter who could paint nothing 
but a red lion, and having to do the 
sign of the lamb, said, ‘‘ The lamb if 
you like it, but I warn you beforehand 
that it will be as like a red lion as 
possible.” The author’s lion is, and 
ever was, the late Mr Turner: al- 
though, therefore, the title of the little 
pamphlet is Pre-Raphaelitism, the 
magic words ‘* Joseph Mallard Wil- 
liam Turner” no sooner drop from his 
pen, than the fit of his passion comes 
on, and he froths in panegyric to the 
end—the only wonder being that he 
comes to an end; for our pre-Raphael- 
ite author has yet a very difficult 
knowledge to acquire, which is best 
conveyed in the words of Swift — 
‘¢ To say the truth, no part of know- 
ledge seems to be in fewer hands than 
that of discerning when to have done.” 

It surely cannot be necessary to pay 
here a tribute to Mr Turner’s genius. 
That he was a man of great abilities, 
none deny ; but it must not be thought 
ungracious to deny that he was the 
all-in-all of the Fine Arts; and few 
sober-minded critics will be found to 
accept his latter vagaries as examples 
of his powers. Yet, strange to say, 
these very vagaries have been trum- 
peted about as his almost exclusively 
excellent performances; and, in this 
delirium of his praise, the bewildered 
world of taste has been led strangely 
astray, and given thereby a tendency 
to perpetuate a very false style. 
Humanum est errare. The Graduate, 
therefore, has laboured to deify Mr 
Turner—to make him the mirror of 
idolatry, wherein all future artists are 
to look, and dress themselves and 
their works thereby. You will not 
think the word “ deify” too strong, if 
you remember some of the numerous 
extravagant passages in the volume of 
Modern Painting ; but one extract will 
be enough, which I hope is nonsense, 
for, if not, it is poetico-prosaic blas- 
phemy. ‘And Turner, glorious in 
conception, unfathomable in know- 
ledge, solitary in power—with the ele- 
ments waiting upon his will, and the 
night and the morning obedient to his 
call—sent as a prophet of God to re- 
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veal to men the mysteries of his uni- 
verse—standing, like the great angel 
of the Apocalypse, clothed with a 
cloud, with a rainbow upon his head, 
and with the sun and stars given into 
his hand.” 

Now, do not, my dear Post- Raphael- 
ite, imagine that I have fabricated an 
absurdity, to make the author of Mo- 
dern Painters ridiculous; as ridiculous, 
indeed, as would such an image, and so 
clothed, of the late Mr Turner be, figured 
upon any stage set up to exhibit his 
apotheosis. Look to his book, “ Aa€e 
to Bué\wov,’—you will find the pas- 
sage, and fifty as befooled and befool- 
ing as the frenzy of utterance could 
make them. If this frenzy had not 
been catching, and Mr Ruskin’s sound 
had not run away with other people’s 
sense, I would not now say a word 
about his errors and defects; but I, 
and you, and such as we, are really 
put upon our defence, to defend the 
very principles upon which, during 
not a very short period, our tastes 
have been founded. It is rather pro- 
voking to have our young Ruskinised 
moderns looking contemptuously upon 
us as old fools, because we did and 
do believe that Gaspar Poussin and 
Claude were landscape - painters — 
Vandervelde, a marine-painter—and 
that Salvator Rosa did verily know 
something about rocks. You andl 
thought that there have been men who 
* well and truly,” without prevarica- 
tion, represented trees, and that Tur- 
ner was rather deficient in this part 
of his art ;—that his usual practice 
was to put in a tree to the right of 
his picture, of a very nondescript 
character, and that he had no other. 
But no! ‘Turner alone painted all 
and everything. He was the only 
artist — over every province and 
territory of art supreme — the rex 
denique regum. I should not care 
so much about defending my own 
taste; but it is an object to point out 
the absurdity of abusing such painters 
as Claude, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and 
Vandervelde; and in so doing, hope to 
disabuse the bewildered public, and to 
bring them back to a pleasure which 
they assuredly lose, if they are made 
blind to the excellence of the works 
of these great men. But to do credit 
to Turner, in his bright days he knew 
better. He did not depreciate the 
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painters which the author of Pre- 
Raphaelitism affects to despise. Of 
Claude especially Mr Turner was a 
decided imitator, more or less, in most 
of his pictures: even in his composi- 
tions—in which, by the by, Claude 
did not excel, though he seldom posi- 
tively offended—Turner never seemed 
quite to forget his master. Gaspar 
Poussin and Salvator Rosa were less 
to his taste. He had not the learning 
of either in composition.. Those 
Italian landscape -painters, in that 
branch of the art, were perhaps the 
best the world has yet seen. They 
were, especially Gaspar Poussin, per- 
fect masters of lines. They were never 
at a loss to bring the parts of a pic- 
ture together, either by the acquired 
(and if so, learned is not an inapt 
epithet), or by an instinctive know- 
ledge of the effect of lines upon each 
other. But of all this we suspect the 
“Graduate” author to be entirely 
ignorant; and, as is usual with pre- 
sumptuous ignorance, he condemns 
what he does not understand. The 
account he gives of Mr Turner’s cast- 
ing off his admiration for the old mas- 
ters is so absurd that no one will be- 
lieve it to be true. It was in 1800, 
upon seeing a sunset on the Rhine— 
as if he had never till then seen such 
a common sight—* the colours of the 
Continental skies” did the business. 
If there were a “ Burchell” among 
painters, he would, in the author's 
presence, cry Fudge! nonsense! The 
“‘ Continental skies!” There are as 
fine sunsets, and as fine skies, taking 
into consideration all the hours of the 
day, in this our England as in any 
part of the Continent. ‘The time 
was come for perfecting his art, and 
the first sunset which he saw on the 
Rhine taught him that all previous 
landscape art was vain and valueless” 
(then it taught him to be a fool, which 
he was not); “that, in comparison 
with natural colour, the things that 
had been called paintings were mere 
ink and charcoal ; and that all prece- 
dent and authority must be cast away 
at once, and trodden under foot. He 
cast them away; the memories of 
Vandervelde and Claude were at once 
weeded out of the great mind they 
had encumbered; they, and all the 
rubbish of the schools together with 
them. The waves of the Rhine swept 
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them away for ever, and a new dawn 
rose over the rocks of the Siebenge- 
birge.” 

A “new dawn over the rocks of the 
Siebengebirge”! Many a humble 
scholar, recovering from the magic of 
the mouthful word, may be bold to 
inquire, And pray where is Siebenge- 
birge, this “‘ Open Sesame” to so won- 
drous adawn ?—with theastonishment 
of the poor old village dame, who, 
being told the King of Prussia was 
dead, lifted up her hands and said— 
“Is a indeed! And whoisa?” But 
this dawn over Siebengebirge, though 
a very fine-sounding novelty, was not 
one for the painter. If you would 
say the ‘‘dawn” was in the mind of 
Mr Turner, then I wish the author 
would write intelligibly. But Turner 
was original, as well as a copyist; he 
invented the art, and perfected it, of 
“View”-making. He knew admir- 
ably how to throw an interest over 
very commonplace subjects, by mak- 
ing prominent their characteristics. 
Especially I allude to his views of 
towns: his management of their dis- 
tances, and separation of parts, were 
contrived with the utmost skill. I 
speak of his drawings, and of the en- 
gravings. He was great in this semi- 
poetical treatment of actual views ; 
but of the other poetry of art—the 
invention without fact—I should 
doubt if it could be said truly that he 
had any. I do not remember seeing 
an attempt of this kind that was not 
spoilt by vulgarities, and even little- 
nesses. 

If the delineations of objects stored 
in the portfolio make up the artist’s 
vocabulary, Turner’s range was too 
limited. In such his dictionary of 
art, he could turn to little under the 
head Trees. He had scarcely more 
than one, which served him for all 
purposes. Either the deep hollows in 
shady foliage, the graceful bendings 
of leafage—and in minor parts of na- 
ture’s landscapes, the endless variety, 
and perfect freedom of all the green 
garniture, of shrub and branch and 
weed—were not sufficiently noted and 
studied, or were found incompatible 
with the style of subject he adopted. 
But in many of his pictures there is an 
absolute poverty of detail as to foliage, 
which beggars his subject. I would 
instance the “ Tivoli,” engraved, a 
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composition. A great portion of the 
picture is occupied with a poor, reedy, 
scrambling kind of—I know not what 
to call it, for it is not underwood— 
stock stuff, by way of stem and foliage 
for a bank—that agrees with nothing, 
unless it be with the vulgarity of the 
women washing their shifts. The 
majesty of woodland—that ‘ severi 
religio loci”—had less power over 
him; he loved not to commune with 
“‘th’ unseen genius of the wood.” 


Towers and cities pleased iim then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 


I throw no blame upon him that he 
made his choice where his feeling lay ; 
but do not let any run away with the 
notion that he alone painted every- 
thing. ‘‘ Every landscape-painter be- 
fore him had acquired distinction by 
confining his efforts to one class of sub- 
ject. Hobbima painted oaks; Ruys- 
dael, waterfalls and copses; Cuyp, 
river or meadow scenes, in quiet after- 
noons; Salvator and Poussin, such 
kind of mountain scenery as people 
could conceive who had lived in towns 
in the seventeenth century. But I 
am well persuaded ,that if all the 
works of Turner, up to the year 1820, 
were divided into classes (as he has 
himself divided them in the Liber 
Studiorum), no preponderance could 
be assigned to one class over another.” 
If this means anything, it is this, that 
in their respective efforts, Turner 
successfully vied with all the above- 
named, and immeasureably distanced 
the two last. Nay, even the first- 
named also; for thus speaks the 
author of Modern Painters: “A 
single dusty roll of Turner’s brush is 
more truly expressive of the infinity 
of foliage, than the niggling of Hob- 
bima could have rendered his canvass 
if he had worked on it till dooms- 
day.” 

I said that Turner was deficient in 
high poetic feeling. In all his attempts 
at this kind of painting, there is for 
the foundation, imitation, melo-dra- 
matised by exaggeration, and offen- 
sive vulgarities in the minor parts. 
Shall I make out my case by an ex- 
amination of the picture which it may 
be presumed he considered to be his 
most, or one of the most, important 
of his works—for he has bequeathed it 
to the National Gallery, and required 
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for it a place between the Claudes? It 
is a picture, also, even as regards the 
detail of which Mr Ruskin has enlarged 
upon the painter’s epic power. The 
subject, ‘‘ The Building of Carthage.” 
At first view this is a striking work. It 
has power; there is much atmospheric 
light in it—perhaps not quite perspec-. 
tively true to the actual distances. 
But, not to be too critical as to its 
pictorial effect, pray sit before it; 
study it as a composition: you will 
see the main idea of it, as a composi- 
tion of lines, is taken from its neigh- 
bouring Claudes, with an exaggera- 
tion of pile upon pile of buildings, in- 
stead of the better simplicity of the 
model. Then for the sea in Claude, 
you have ariver; and such a river! 
But of that hereafter. There is the 
same position of the sun, and of the 
water beneath it, and, as usual, his 
dark tree on the right; whereas 
Claude concealed much of his within 
his architecture. But passing by this 
borrowing of the lines of his composi- 
tion, pray, my post-Raphaelite friend, 
look at it, both as a whole, and in its 
parts, which are supposed to make up 
the poetic sentiment, and what will 
you see? It belies history, it mars all 
poetical thought—for you perceive 
that Queen Dido, far from taking ad- 
vantage of her marine position, built 
her city upon either side of a ditch— 
a positively dirty narrow ditch. That 
the architects had so little taste, that 
instead of bringing their masonry 
down flush with the water, they left 
bits of dirty, scruffy, refuse-growing 
rocks, interrupting the masonry, and 
rendering more conspicuous, as they 
are alsocharacteristic of, the city sewer- 
age. The very leafage about these por- 
tions looks offensive, and Carthage is 
built on and piled up from this ditch. 
You learn also that the climate was 
of that dirty white fog which en- 
genders fever, and such as would 
rather become a description of Sierra 
Leone, than Carthage, the rival of 
Rome. The air is of a pestilential 
heat—not an inch of pleasant azure to 
be seen; and in this he forgot Claude. 
But the pile upon pile, mounting to 
the very top of the canvass—if the 
day be hot—will pain you to contem- 
plate how people are to reach such 
very high “ frying-pan rows.” There 
is not a pleasant level anywhere, 
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either for garden recreation, or for 
quays of commerce. The Cartha- 
ginians clung to their ditch. It must 
have been quite terrible to encounter, 
without possibility of escape, that 
fever sky, in that fever-breeding ditch. 
One-half of the city was cut off from 
communicating with the other; for 
although there is a bridge, it must 
have been scorching to cross it—and 
there was no electric telegraph in 
those days. As to horses and car- 
riages, how could they, and where 
could they ascend? Did the painter 
wish to insinuate a new version of 
the tale of Queen Dido, that she 
committed suicide simply because the 
pérfidious Trojan did not remove her 
from such a detestable spot? The 
*‘ Tnfelix Dido,” left in such a ‘‘ ditch- 
delivered” Carthage! But the epic! 
It is an epic incident. It is a thought 
—and such a thought—as Mr Ruskin 
has thus described : ** Such a thought 
as this is something far above all art; 
it is epic poetry of the highest order.” 
Of course this grand thought ought 
to reconcile you to those few and 
otherwise main defects, which I ven- 
ture, only for the sake of truth in cri- 
ticism, to show. It is a thought—to 
tell you at a glance what is not, but 
what is to be—that fleet which, like 
the Armada, was invisible, and for the 
same reason. It is a thought preg- 
nant with prophecy, 


* Big with the fate (of Carthage or) of Rome.” 


It is an incident which the Graduate 
pronounces ‘‘ exquisite choice of inci- 
dent, expressive of the ruling pas- 
sion” — Of what? Boat-building — 
nothing more or less. If this be the 
bathos in the epic art, let your imagi- 
nation rise out of the boat-building 
sewer ditch, if it can, to picture the 
maritime power of Carthage. The 
incident is a boy sailing his paper 
boat. Now, my good friend, do you 
not think an epic incident of a much 
higher flight would have told as well, 
and one that may for a moment 
soar out of this pestilent ditch ? 
And I will offer it, now I think of 
it, to Messrs So and So, the imi- 
tators, who love the sun in the middle 
of a foggy sky—and cities on each 
side of a river—and the tree, for va- 
riety’s sake, on the left, instead of 
the right, to look like originality ; 
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—I will, I say, tell this great se- 
cret epic thought of higher aim than 
the boy and his paper-boat — and 
more expressive of that peculiar com- 
mercial greatness, which Carthage or 
any other city may be supposed to 
have reached, simply by the “ flying 
of kites,’ — a boy flying his kite. 
Messrs Pre-Raphaelites, adopt it, and 
you will have an essay upon your high 
and sublime epic from the pen of the 
graduate Ruskin, in which your fame 
will float and shine for ever in the 
‘‘ nalpitating” light of a ‘* Chryso- 
phrase” glory. Nevertheless, let me 
say, I do think the Graduate has 
been rather severe upon the lea- 
ther trunks of Claude, which I hum- 
bly conceive to be as good an inci- 
dent, as by their apparent weight 
they may have contained some such 
hundred and forty pounds’ weight of 
nuggets as have been so packed from 
our Australia. The trunk may have 
contained the ‘*‘ Pygmalionis opes.” 
I fear the author likes no wealth that 
comes not from the Turner diggings. 
Now, the fault I find with Mr Tur- 
ner’s works (and I admit his great 
ability, at least at one period, and a 
certain skill at all times) is, that he 
is ever repeating this one idea, for 
which he was originally, without 
doubt, indebted to Claude. Pray 
walk to Marlborough House, to the 
Vernon Collection ; you will see there 
Turner’s ‘‘Golden Bough”—a pallid 
white picture—almost ghost-like seen 
at a little distance, itis so faint: see 
it at such distance, for the study of 
the composition. There is the same 
sky, the same middle space beneath 
it—the mounting up each side—the 
particular tree on the right; and, as a 
whole, the picture is chalky and col- 
ourless. I would entreat Messrs —— 
— whom I will not name — not to 
imagine they can disguise an imitation, 
or atheft, simply by changing sides; for 
it really matters very little on which 
side the peculiar tree breaks the ris- 
ing hill, nor on which side the guitar- 
player is placed. Mr Turner was an 
eccentric man: some of his eccentri- 
cities of character are visible in his 
works. It would have been an agree- 
able task to have been able to say all 
pleasant things about his works, now 
that he is no more; but I do not ac- 
knowledge that such an event as the 
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decease of an artist, is any justifica- 
tion for false and flattering criticism. 
Let no man who takes up the critical 
pen, be so false to the Arts as to com- 
ee away the manliness of truth. 
» for one, believe from my heart, 
there is a great deal of bad taste going, 
and a great deal of ignorant pre- 
suming humbug employed to keep it 
going; and I feel I have both a right 
and a duty to make my protest, and 
in my own way; and I do not see 
why one man’s reprehension is not 
to be tolerated, as well as another 
man’s praise, if it be given in since- 
rity, with an honesty in which there 
is no malice. I do not see why we, 
who have studied the subject for 
years, should submit to be put down, 
nor allow Prince Humbug to spout 
sounding inanities, uncontradicted and 
unrefuted. I do not reprehend with- 
out giving reasons—let arguments 
speak for themselves. I believe there 
is much to be put right in the public 
taste. No man is thought deficient in 
modest propriety, because he speaks 
out boldly his political opinions ; and 
why should he be blamed who unhe- 
sitatingly speaks out his opinions on 
the Fine Arts ? 
As I have made the criticism on the 
‘*t Carthage” in the National Gallery, 
it may be in place here to offer some 
remarks upon the state of the pictures 
in the Gallery, before I proceed to 
any other pre or post Raphaelite cri- 
ticism. The Claude is certainly very 
much damaged. Original paint hasnot 
only been removed, but the picture has 
been painted upon; I do not pretend 
to say when, but the touches are vi- 
sible enough. Claude painted his 
waves not at all in solid colour, but, 
doubtless, in semi-transparent work- 
ings. The underground may have been 
very azure, but on that azure the 
waves were afterwards made out, with 
their endless varieties of lines running 
into lines, ana delicately losing them- 
selves. Much of these lines—these 
drawings—have been obliterated, and 
some portions may yet be seen in 
greenish spots. So, if the upper part 
of the sky be as Claude left it, the 
lower cannot be. It is quite dis- 
coloured, and I think a new painting 
may be discovered in the weak edg- 
ings of the clouds. The picture looks 
crude and cold—has lost its richness 
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—and the parts are out of harmony 
with each other. Yet, to be just: I 
know not where to lay the blame 
now. I doubt if the cleaner could 
help doing mischief. The mistake 
has been one of long standing, and I 
have long foreseen the mischief. 
Years ago there was a notion preva- 
lent that old pictures should be em- 
browned. There are many in the Na- 
tional Gallery which have been thus 
treacled over. Probably ruinous as- 
phaltum has been at times used to 
obtain this effect ; but whether pur- 
posely or not, the Seguier recipe for 
varnishing, long in use, would be sure, 
in the end, not only to embrown to 
filthiness, but to make that filthiness 
most difficult to remove—impossible, 
without the risk of great injury. The 
mixing of drying-oil with the var- 
nish, under the notion of preventing 
chill, is a most pernicious practice. 
Such varnish is penetrable by foul air, 
and readily receives stains, yet forms 
over pictures a skin, perfectly hard at 
the bottom, which becomes brown as 
leather in time. 

I well remember, although it is now 
very many years ago, the dismay of a 
Royal Academician upon the return 
of his picture from the Exhibition. 
He had been advised to varnish it, 
previous to its being sent off, with 
this boiled oil and mastic-varnish. It 
was indeed in a miserable state—a 
brown skin all over it. I believe he 
did not take it off without great la- 
bour and damage, and that he might 
in as short a time have repainted 
the picture. Thus it may be that the 
present authorities in the Gallery are 
not so much in fault; the cause of the 
damage is of an older date. If any 
one doubts the fact, let him turn his 
eye from the cleaned Claude, to the 
uncleaned Gaspar Poussin close by it; 
and if he remembers what that picture 
was, he will now see it quite another 
thing. Let him look at the sky, and 
he will see the boiled oil exuded, as it 
were, through the mastic, and visible 
enough in patches as big as the palm 
of his hand. The whole picture is 
more or lessobfuscated by MrSeguier’s 
recipe; how to repair this mischief is 
another matter. If the cause be known 
—and I believe the cause to be no 
other than that I have stated—let the 
most scientific men be consulted as to 
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what chemical preparation may be 
most safe. I would venture to say 
also, with all deference to the profes- 
sion, that individual artists, be they 
Royal Academicians or not, are rarely 
the best judges as to methods of clean- 
ing pictures of the old masters. Few 
of them have been able to devote their 
time to examine either the mode in 
which pictures were painted, or the 
vehicles used. But a competent know- 
ledge on this point is very needful, 
before undertaking the cleaning and 
repairing of pictures. Some able and 
learned men have written much upon 
the subject :—in France, Merimée, De 
Burtin, and others; Sir C. Eastlake’s 
researches will certainly give valuable 
information. But. there is another 
objection to leaving the cleaning the 
pictures to the decision and judgment 
of any artist. It is well to ask what 
has been his own practice. Some 
painters glaze much, some scarcely at 
all. Now those who are of the latter 
practice are not likely to have a cor- 
rect eye to discover all the glazings, 
and the positive drawings, made out 
by semi-transparent glazings, in many 
of the pictures of the old masters. 
Those who are accustomed to the use 
of oil alone, will not easily see the 
partly distemper-methods of the Ve- 
netian painters, whose pictures, when 
the varnish is removed, it is not very 
safe to wash. Then if the superin- 
tending artist be addicted to vivid, 
strong, and unmixed colours, the bluest 
blue, the brightest red, and crudest 
yellow—his eye is not likely to dis- 
cover the niceties of those mixed co- 
lours whose compound hues have no 
name, and for whose beauty, by habit, 
he has little perception. Thus in 
cleaning a Claude, he will of course 
think, when he has come down to the 
raw colours, that he has brought the 
work to its primitive condition, and 
its best. To one who will examine 
with care, and without bias to any 
practice, it will not be very difficult 
to see, in the pictures of Claude, that 
much of the work was done, not by 
solid, but semi-transparent painting, 
and that over a previously solid work- 
ing; for Claude did not, as Poussin 
and other Italian painters, leave his 
original ground to be seen, and he 
went over and over his picture till he 
brought it into a fine mellow tone, and 
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atmosphere, and brilliancy, and har- 
mony—not the brilliancy of crude, 
positive colouring, but the brilliancy 
acquired by the process I have men- 
tioned. 

There is another thing I wish to say, 
while I am upon this subject: Ought 
there to be a necessity of entirely re- 
moving varnish? I think not, if pic- 
tures are properly varnished. The 
surface may be well washed—it will 
without doubt, especially in the atmo- 
sphere of a national gallery, acquire 
dirt; but it may be tolerably clean 
under, and this upper surface of the 
varnish may be very safely removed 
without coming near the paint. There 
are many methods of removal prac- 
tised—friction with the finger, and 
solvents; but I conceive the safest to 
be one which, on first hearing of it, 
may frighten the connoisseur—never- 
theless, it is the safest. A handful of 
common kitchen sand, thrown over 
the picture, and delicately rubbed over 
the surface—not dry, but with a good 
quantity of water—will remove so 
much of the varnish as it may be ad- 
visable to remove, and clean all. I 
have said delicately, rather for the 
sake of the fears of the reader, than 
from a necessity of the case; for even 
with pictures newly painted, and what 
is called tacky, the sand so used will 
be found not to touch the paint. And 
I say common kitchen sand; because 
some persons may suppose that, the 
Jiner the sand, the less chance of in- 
jury. But it is quite the reverse. 
The finest sand may be a flint sand, 
and may cut like diamond dust. The 
common red and yellow sand is soft, 
and will do no harm. And here I 
would throw out a hint for ‘“‘ modern 
painters,” not to be found in the flat- 
tering volumes with that title. Oil, 
like port-wine, throws off—I will call 
it—its crust. A picture painted to-day, 
will a few days hence be greasy from 
this cause. Sand and water, as I have 
recommended its use, will at once re- 
move this bad quality of the oil; but 
a few days after, exudation again takes 
place, and it is a long time before all 
the foul part of the oil is discharged, 
so that continual sanding with water, 
as described, may be required. But 
when after a lapse of time, upon ap- 
plying a sponge with water, the sur- 
face is no longer greasy, the picture 
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may be varnished with safety, and 
will, I believe, never change after- 
wards, at least from any effect of the 
oil. And if this be strictly true, as 
from many years’ experience I believe 
it to be, it follows that painters may 
be less afraid of oil than they are; and 
oil, if unchanging, certainly tends to 
enriching the picture. And even with 
a newly painted picture, if this prac- 
tice be taken up, the artist will be 
quite surprised at the purity of the 
surface of his picture—the ungreasi- 
ness, tocoin a word. For, in fact, by 
this constant removal, you do what 
time does, and what time has done, 
with those old works, which look so 
very different from the newly painted, 
from this cause alone. I hope these 
remarks will induce both artists, and 
those who have the care of ‘pictures, 
to make trial of the method recom- 
mended. It may tend to the preser- 
vation of all pictures. 

It is, however, time, my good friend, 
not forgetting that you are a post- 
Raphaelite, and a Raphaelite too, to 
leave the National Gallery, which has 
given rise to the above thoughts, to 
the mercy of Mr Seguier’s famous 
recipe—which, if it saves the pictures 
from chilling, is enough to make taste 
and genius shudder. Methinks I see 
aspirants for fame, looking one day 
to hang their shields in this temple of 
the Fine Arts. It is a bold thing for 
any living to approach the gates with 
such a desire. Thin-skinned or thick- 
skinned, they will be sure to be flayed 
sooner or later. Mr Uwins and his 
men stand above the portcullis, with 
their boiled oil, ready to be poured 
upon the heads of all who attempt an 
entrance. And there I must be con- 
tent to let them stand for the present; 
while one of Mr Ruskin’s Lamps is 
suspended in another gallery, illumi- 
nating the public path that leads to it, 
and commanding all people to come 
and fall down before it and worship. 
That lamp, as you have seen by the 
quotation from Mr Ruskin’s ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” is Joseph Everett Mil- 
lais. There is the authority of Mr Rus- 
kin that Mr Millais and his school call 
themselves pre-Raphaelite. The as- 
sumption of a title, and such a title, 
provokes criticism. Ido not see why 
they, or their promoter, advocate, and 
defender should ascribe, with astonish- 
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ing impudence—because their nonsen- 
sical dicta, by word or by paint, are 
not received by all—to malice the 
criticisms which they seek. They 
affect thereby to show the world what 
painting should be. Their chief ad- 
vocate pours his contempt upon all the 
usual ‘ idiot Londoners” are doing, 
or causing to be done, and then with 
an affected eccentricity takes you, not 
to any picture of the new school, but 
to look at something quite different, 
and what probably few have beheld; 
and that as a drop-scene to the ridi- 
culously mock-sentimental of really 
idiotic fine writing, which bids you 
break every fibre of your heart. Nay, 
if you doubt, you post-Raphaelite, 
read. Here it is—speaking of sub- 
jects—** Or mountain sceneries, with 
young idiots of Londoners, wearing 
Highland bonnets and _ brandishing 
rifles, in the foregrounds. Do but 
think of these things in the breadth 
of their inexpressible imbecility, and 
then go and stand before that broken 
bas-relief in the southern gate of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and see if there is no 
fibre in the heart in you that will 
break too.” Now, any young Lon- 
doner would be guilty of inexpres- 
sible imbecility indeed, and something 
more, that should choose there and 
then to stand (if he could) and cut 
through his waistcoat into his heart, 
to look for his fibres, and only to 
break them. This is really ‘ inex- 
pressible imbecility.” The man who 
writes about breaking his heart or his 
fibres over a work of art, has no heart 
to break about the matter. Shall we 
ever see a donkey break the fibres of 
his heart with his own braying? No 
one will give him credit for caring one 
farthing for the said bas-relief. He 
only wishes you to picture him stand- 
ing there, for the notoriety of it. This 
is not the heart of a man, but full- 
budded vanity bursting into expanded 
nonsense. Yet this is the self-consti- 
tuted arbiter elegantiarum, who has too 
long had listeners or readers—writes 
bombastical confusion on what he 
knows nothing about, and misleads 
people by the ears. But, my post- 
Raphaelite, I lend you my eyes, for a 
few minutes, while I attempt to de- 
scribe what I see—the wonder of 
wonders to those led admirers who 
think not and feel not, Mr Millais’s 
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picture of the * Release.” The story 
is this: A wife, with her child in her 
arms, comes to the prison with a war- 
rant for the release of her condemned 
husband. There is a dog and a jailer— 
the one playing the only really senti- 
mental part inthe picture, and the other 
the hard and unsentimental. Now, 
what would you imagine the woman’s 
feelings to be on such an occasion, and 
how would she show them? Were 
you to order the subject, what direc- 
tions, if you chose a painter that re- 
quired any, would you give? You 
would say, Let her face be pale, as of 
one who had been long watching in 
weary sadness—let the joy even be 
tearful in the eye and quivering in the 
mouth. Let the thought of the jailer 
be altogether out of ber mind; let her 
have a look of sadness habitual, and 
transport and joy breaking into it; 
and let her be lovely, tender, and such 
aone as would make the release to 
the man a happiness indeed. I am 
sorry to tell you, that if you had given 
such directions to Mr Millais, and this 
picture had been the result, you would 
woefully have wasted your breath and 
your sentiment. Her face, instead of 
being lovely, is plain to a degree ; and 
if it be true that hehada certain model, 
this is really inexcusable, and is a 
proof that Mr Millais has no percep- 
tion of beauty whatever. Indeed, Mr 
Ruskin in one passage inconsistently 
enough allows this, and yet makes the 
beauty of nature to be the field of his 
labours. The face, far from pale, is 
blotched with red, and the shadows 
stippled in with bilious brownish 
green. Instead of the eye dimmed 
even with a tear, it looks defiance, as 
if she had contested at some pre- 
vious time the matter with the jailer, 
and looks a triumph, as much as to 
say, “‘I’ye won, and so pay me.” 
Instead of tenderness, she is the hard- 
est looking creature you can imagine. 
Her under lip—and both are as red as 
peonies—is thrust out to a very dis- 
agreeable expression. You would 
doubt before you would accept a cer- 
tificate of her belonging to a temper- 
ance society. As to grace in her 
figure, you may not know that it is 
feminine, it is so huddled up in her 
clothes, and shapeless. The hand and 
arm which presents the warrant, of 
course is meant to be onthe other side of 
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her husband : at first sight it seems to 
go through him ; it does not look as if 
it went round him. There is not much 
to say of the child; but the cognos- 
centi in pre-Raphaelitism are taken 
wonderfully with its legs, which are 
life-like enough at a little distance ; 
but the laborious stipple execution in 
them is painful. So is the work upon 
the dog, who is rather an awkward 
animal, and strangely sticks upright 
upon the canvass, like a blue-bottle 
perpendicular upon a window. If he 
was more substantial, you might ex- 
pect him to fall back. Then there is 
the husband: It appears that he has 
been wounded—a Scot—probably a 
rebel—not the worse subject for a pic- 
ture on that account now. He leans 
his head upon his wife’s bosom, and 
unfortunately shows only the most 
unheroic portion of the human face— — 
the jaw; as does also the jailer, and 
with him it is not amiss. But it is 
wrong so to exhibit the released man. 
The painter should have considered 
that he should be shown worthy a re- 
prieve—that he was, after all, a fine 
manly fellow. As it is, you have 
little sympathy for him or with him. 
And a friend of ours said aloud, “I 
would rather remain in prison all my 
life, or even be hanged, than go out 
of prison to live with that woman; 
and for aught I know, the man thinks 
so, for you do not know that he thinks 
anything else; and that is a defect 
in his portraiture.” The best paint- 
ing is the soldier-jailer. There is a 
natural look about him, and that in- 
different air which might have been a 
foil to sentiment, if there had been 
any elsewhere. ‘There is one charac- 
teristic in these pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures that people talk a great deal 
about, and it should seem because in 
oil-painting it is a novelty—the stipple 
miniature execution. To my eye it 
is perfectly disagreeable. It is called 
high finish—and miscalled. Neither 
Raphaelites nor pre-Raphaelites so 
painted. You would doubt, in look- 
ing into the work, if it be oil-painting 
at all. It looks like streaky, stipply, 
gum-painting. There is no vigour of 
execution, no power in it—all weak 
and laboured. 

This artist has no proper conception 
of a story. There is the other picture, 
the ‘* Cavalier,” in the hollow of a tree 
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—in a most unheroic position—in a 
terrible fright—receiving a loaf of 
bread, as I suppose it to be—and with 
such a hand! A woman is giving 
him this relief—in appearance a Puri- 
tan. The accessories are said to be 
wondrously painted. Iexpected, there- 
fore, to see true substantial drawing. 
The fern, I hear, has put some people 
into ecstasies ; but I, who have really 
studied fern, did not know what it was. 
There is certainly a light sunshine in 
this part of the picture, but it is given 
at a sacrifice of other more important 
truth—the truth of drawing, and the 
proper substance of the things meant 
—and is most disagreeably gummy 
and gambougy. As to the tree and 
the ground under it, there is work 
enough there; but whether it repre- 
sents bark of a tree, stones, dried 
sticks and leaves, or copper chips, I, 
for one, cannot tell. These things 
would be of minor importance if they 
had not the pretence of superlative 
truth. The best part of the painting 
is the woman’s gown, because it is 
broad, and has more solid fair paint 
on it. Nor should I quarrel with her 
expression of countenance; but it 
would have been as well if she had 
used a face-lotion, to have got rid of 
those yellow and brown little stipples, 
that some bilious people have in rea- 
lity, and that the pre-Raphaelites love 
to perpetuate in pictures. That the 
man in the hollow of the tree should 
havethem, and pretgy strongly marked, 
is quite agreeable to his position, and 
the sad terror he is in; but I do pro- 
test, in the name of the lovers of his- 
torical truth, against giving the good 
old cavaliers any such frightened cha- 
racter. That they knew what is the 
better part of valour, was consistent 
with their sense and their cause; but 
if any one did hide in the hollow of a 
tree, I am quite sure he never looked 
like that man. Even O’Brien very 
properly protested against being re- 
presented as hid behind a cabbage. 
A hero, with out-staring eyes, and 
like a rat in a hole, is sadly unheroised. 
The fellow looks as if he should rather 
be hunted out by terriers, than by a 
troop even of Puritan soldiers. Who 
would not, if he saw the terriers on 
the spot, bid ’em in, and turn out the 
caitiff ? Would you not rather see the 
too great hardiness of a man, that 
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should make him step out with the 
dignity of a man, and say, ‘“‘ Here I am, 
do your worst,” than the portrayed 
cowardice of a two-legged vermin in 
a hole? Ajax, in the Jdad, would not 
endure a cloud between him and death. 
—“Ev de dace xat odecooy.” “ Kill 
me, but let it be in the face of day.” 
Raphaelites and pre-Raphaelites never 
forgot that men were men, and should 
be represented with proper manly 
actions, and not creeping, through fear, 
like reptiles, into holes. The senti- 
ment of this picture is vile. It is so 
ultra-peaceable, that it ought to make 
the Peace Society ashamed, and take 
up the cudgels against it. Even Broad- 
brim, though a *‘ Quaker,” would ad- 
mit that there are circumstances under 
which ‘* A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
If the Fine Arts will set up their 
** Chamber of Horrors,” for the credit 
of humanity I would have this pic- 
ture exposed, im terrorem, to all fu- 
ture painters of such patches of his- 
tory. 

Mr Ruskin not only admires, nay 
lauds to the skies, to his ‘ cirri” of 
the skies, and far above them, these 
pre-Raphaelite gentlemen, for their 
** singular success in certain charac- 
ters (a little ambiguous) and finish of 
detail,” but also for their ‘ brilliancy 
of colour.” People have such differ- 
ent notions of brilliancy in colour, that 
it would not be surprising if Mr Rus- 
kin should write a book to direct ocu- 
lists how to reform, or somehow to 
sophisticate people’s eyes, after the 
model of his own. An admirer of this 
school, and of the Graduate’s writings, 
and who dabbles in art, said to me 
the other day, ‘‘ Do come and look at 
my picture, and see if I haven’t put 
light into it. I shall put more yet.” 
A few days after, I met him, and asked 
him if he had succeeded in putting 
more light into it. ‘‘ That I have,” 
said he; ‘* come and look at it; it will 
quite put your eyes out with the light 
in it now.” Having no fancy for the 
operation, I waited for a very dull day. 
I think the Graduate would have been 
delighted with it, for it out-faced the 
sun, and took the shine out of the 
“rainbow” which Mr Ruskin saw 
upon Mr Turner’s head, when he was 
pleased to fancy him to be the “‘ Angel 
of the Apocalypse.” You, and I, with 
our foolish post-Raphaelite prejudices, 
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like best that brilliancy of colour 
which is not all in a blaze—such a 
sober brilliancy as Titian loved. You 
would rather look at a precious stone 
in the shade, than with the hot sun 
directly upon it, to take away both 
its wondrous depth and its colour. I 
am certain you will not apply to the 
Graduate, as the sole and patent ven- 
dor of “‘ Turner’s cerate,” or salve, to 
have your eyes rubbed therewith. 
You and I have walked over breezy 
downs with such eyes in our heads as 
nature gave us, and as she kindly gives 
to most people; but we never yet 
saw prismatic sheep, with blue-shaded 
faces bordered by pink, and the rain- 
bow yellows, and the tops of their 
backs whitened with hair-powder. 
We never did, and I hope we never 
shall; for if ever it should happen, it 
would be best to apply to an oculist, 
for there must be something wrong. 
These sheep in Mr Hunt’s picture in 
the Exhibition must be the sheep 
which ‘‘ little Bo-Peep” lost ; and are 
. represented just in that condition in 
which it ‘‘ made her heart bleed to find 
’em.” The colour in this picture is 


disagreeable throughout; it has no 
atmosphere. The grouping is unplea- 


sant. The sheep’s legs must have 
been drawn from the wire-legged 
models which are carried about the 
streets covered with real wool, and 
sold as playthings for children. And 
this is a specimen of pre-Raphaelite 
truth. Ifthe price spoken of by every- 
body was really given for this, never 
were sheep sold. in a better market. 
There is, however, a cholera-blue 
about them which indicates very bad 
mutton. The best of these pre-Ra- 
phaelite performances, in spite of some 
vulgarity in the character of Claudio, 
is the scene taken from ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” between Claudio and Isa- 
bella. The intensity of thought in 
Claudio is well expressed; and there 
is some dignity in Isabella, but her 
countenance suffers by being placed 
so near to the light. This picture 
makes the faults of the other appear 
wilful, and done in perverse defiance 
of the common truth of nature. 

If any think these critical remarks 
upon the pre-Raphaelite school too 
severe, let them first consider if they 
be unjust. For, not doubting that the 
young men who have been instigated 
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to set up, or persist in trying to esta- 
blish this their false, and, as I think, 
presuming school, are men of ability, 
and have perceptions of many truths 
of nature, I think it no unkindness, but, 
on the contrary, a true kindness, to 
show them, even by censure—which 
they may not like at the time—that 
they are making sad mistakes; that 
they mistell a story; that they are 
wrong in discarding beauty, and too 
often, in so doing, do not reach senti- 
ment. That they may engage in the 
end a more safe public regard, I do 
not doubt; and therefore I strongly 
warn them, and remind them, that. 
when the world is pleased with novel- 
ties and eccentricities, those who pro- 
vide for such tastes are in the most 
danger of being discarded, and then 
are apt to meet with the treatment 
so well described by Lucian in his 
‘* Private Tutor ;” and as criticism 
of this kind has been ascribed to ma- 
lice, let them not scorn what is here 
said upon any suspicion of the kind— 
for I assure them that I know nothing 
whatever of them but through their 
works; but I grieve to see power mis- 
directed, and in danger of being ruined 
by a gross and ignorant flattery. 

My dear post-Raphaelite friend, it 
does not fall in with the answers 
you require to your questions, that I 
should in detail criticise the Exhibi- 
tion. You would rather know some- 
thing about the state of art and the 
public taste in this annus mirabilis. 
But I would say generally, that the 
Exhibition is not quite so good as 
usual. And I do protest seriously 
against such pictures as Landseer 
delights to paint. Mostly subjects of 
cruelty, what man that loves, as we 
all ought to love, all creatures that 
are not noxious, can take delight in 
such pictures as Landseer’s Night 
and Morning scenes? In the first, 
two stags are fighting by moonlight, 
their horns interlocked ; in the other, 
the morning breaks upon them, lying 
dead; and to render the scene more 
disagreeable, a fox and an eagle scent 
them. I suppose the pictures are un- 
finished, for it is difficult to say if the 
ground be sod or sponge; besides, ex- 
cepting in the fox, there is a manifest 
want of finish. If the pictures are to 
be painted on, I think it would be 
as well if Landseer should consider 
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whether morning is ever of a greenish 
blue, or the summits of the mountains 
pink. It may be true of evening (and 
then, if true, the colours do not agree— 
are not pleasant) ; but I cannot think 
it true of morning. 

I know not why, but there seems 
to be an academical enmity towards 
Sir C. Eastlake. Some criticisms 


upon his picture of Ruth at the feet ° 


of Boaz are most unjust. It is con- 
ceived with that artist’s usual pro- 
priety, excepting the figure of Ruth. 
I could wish he would alter her 
position. Her face is of a beautiful 
innocence, but there is in it a little 
too much of the modern school-girl. 
The fixed look of Boaz, as of one re- 
ceiving into his mind an intuition of 
a history to come, is very admirable ; 
and this character is well sustained 
by the grandeur in the simplicity and 
largeness of the background, and the 
poetic colouring which envelopes it in 
a dream-like mystery, so suitable to 
the intention of the subject. 

Every one is admiring a picture by 
Mr Sant, but no one can find it by its 
title—‘‘ The Child Samuel.” It isa 
very sweet picture of a child awake 
and rising from his bed, but it is not 
at all of that historical character such 
a subject should require. I will say 
no more about the Exhibition, but 
that I could wish the Hanging Com- 
mittee would consider the cruelty of 
hanging small pictures out of sight. 
If they are not worthy to be seen, 
reject them; but it is really cruel to 
sacrifice either artists or amateurs to 
display, and to the merely furnishing 
the walls with gilt frames. I hope to 
live to see galleries built, in which 
pictures will be considered more than 
rooms. Fashion injures artists enough 
by throwing all its extravagance of 
patronage into a few hands; and I do 
not think the fine arts are at all ad- 
vanced by the outrageous sums given 
for really unimportant and mediocre 
works, provided they be by certain 
painters; but this contemptuous hang- 
ing system is adding insult to injury, 
and deteriorates the character of the 
Academy Exhibition. 

I have said enough to show you the 
difficulty of the task you impose upon 
me, to tell you what the public taste 
is. Lovers and patrons of art fall 
into classes, and all must have cater- 
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ers. There is the refined, the edu- 
cated taste, and the over-refined taste ; 
and the people’s privilege of being vul- 
gar must not be overlooked. There 
are persons who will have a low, bad 
taste, if only to exercise that privi- 
lege, and to defy the better. Such 
are not contented with the Fine Arts 
—they will have them extra fine. 
There is a class of collectors who 
love pictures by their genealogies. 
The works they seek must have a his- 
tory attached to them, and a mere 
accident will bring in a fashion for a 
school. There has been a demand of 
late years for Spanish pictures. Mu- 
rillos must be had at any price. I 
attended the auction of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s Spanish pictures, and I confess 
to you that I was perfectly astonished 
at the sums given for very dingy 
performances professing to be reli- 
gious, without any religious seatiment. 
Saints, whom not a purchaser would 
ever pray to, and saintesses, whom it 
is next to impossible to worship, are 
surprisingly up in the market. I was 
really like one inadream. Can itbe - 
possible, I said to myself, that I have 
been all these years studying art, and 
believing I knew something of its 
principles; and here I am, and would 
not give five shillings for that canvass 
which they say is from Murillo’s easel? 
but to my eye is a dingy brown-and- 
grey, half-rubbed-out picture, without 
one touch of tenderness or of any sen- 
timent, and which represents vulgar- 
ity ; and if I saw it at a broker’s shop, 
would not dream of purchasing at any 
price: and yet, making some such re- 
mark as this to one who knew the 
market, I was quietly told, ‘* All you 
say may be very true, but that pic- 
ture will fetch six or seven hundred 
pounds.” The information was cor- 
rect. Many I saw sold at very high 
prices, which I would not have ac- 
cepted asa gift. Now, I wish you to tell 
me, my post-Raphaelite friend, what 
is the meaning of this? Whence this 
wondrous diversity of opinion ?—nay, 
of feeling? Am I dead to merits? Or 
does fashion, fancy, or absurdity, in- 
vent merits which the painter never 
conceived? Do not think I am in- 
sincere when I tell you that I doubted 
myself; I was in a condition to be 
shocked either at my own or other 
people’s ignorance, and I had not yet 
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graduated in impudence. It is true I 
did recover myself, after much ques- 
tioning. I do think I know something 
about the matter; and there let it rest 
between myself and purchasers. 

It so happened, that after quitting 
this public auction, I visited a collec- 
tion of quite another character ; it was 
like stepping out of the cloister into 
that which is supposed to be the anti- 
podes to a cloister. Far from the 
dinginess I had left, all was bright— 
nay, gaudy. The pictures were of the 
modern school, and of that meretri- 
cious character that has been, I think, 
too much in vogue of late years. If 
I objected to any, the ready answer 
was, they are allegorical; they were, 
in fact, academy figures allegorised, 
by way of excuse for indecencies. Not 
that I am puritanising away the admi- 
ration —nay, love of beauty—or I 
should publicly condemn the finest sta- 
tues in the world ; but I cannot bear to 
see beauty—especially female beauty, 
which ought to be pure and sacred— 
degraded, and set up, under the false 
name of an allegory, or under any 
other pretence, as a mark for ribald 
words, or for the indulgence of ribald 
thoughts. 

They say the Fine Arts are now to 
be the national care. It should seem 
that there are many bundles of taste 
which it will be as well to burn. But 
who are to form the burning and 
who the preserving committees ? The 
world goes on admiring and hating, 
rejecting and purchasing, after a very 
contradictory fashion. As if to return 
to the point whence I set out, there 
ought to be no disputing about taste. 
And is there, then, really no standard 
of taste in nature? It would be strange 
indeed if there were not. What if it 
should resolve itself into the question, 
Is there a standard in morals? How 
comes there to be such diversity of 
opinions ?—how is it that reasonable 
creatures do not think alike? speak 
alike? nay, feel alike? Are all moral, 
good, and virtuous alike? Hine la- 
chryme rerum. He who'corrupted the 
moral nature, with it corrupted the 
judgment, the reason. There must be 
a standard of taste ; but how are we to 
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get it? The foundation of taste lies 
deep, but, if dug for, it may be found. 
I doubt not it lies in that truth, visible 
or less visible according to human pro- 
gress towards perfection; and from 
whence arise in their proper beauty 
poetry, arts, and all the virtues—the 
morals of life. They all have common 
principles. To discover and to apply 
them is the difficulty, and will ever 
be the difficulty; for however we 
may advance towards, we never shall 
reach perfection in this world. 

Well, then, something may be ascer- 
tained—some grain of a great truth— 
in these forbidden discussions about 
taste. Be not alarmed—you dread 
this unlimited field, far too wide for 
present working in of a weary la- 
bourer. 

There is to be a general, a national 
patronage of the Fine Arts, and of 
every art. I hope the fostering will 
be judicious, and that no Academy 
will be Ruskinised into pre-Raphael- 
itism. There is no lack of ability, 
but let Artists be encouraged to have 
a little higher aim than they have 
been allowed to have, with a hope of 
success. Dogs and horses, deer, foxes, 
and cattle, and cocks and hens, are 
very well in their way ; but let them 
not run away with the capital prize 
of Art, especially if the painter can 
do better things; and I wish from my 
heart that cruelty in painting, as in 
life, could legally come under the cog- 
nisance of the society established for 
its suppression ;—and the society for 
the suppression of vice, as I have 
shown, might have a little wholesome 
exercise of their calling. 

Well, my post-Raphaelite friend, I 
have said my say, and, possibly, not 
in too flattering a humour. Do you 
solve my difliculty. Am I “ Ignora- 
mus,” or must another wear the fool’s 
cap? There are many, possibly, who 
can look farther into a millstone than 
you or I; but a man may exist, of 
such wonderful gift of sight and intel- 
lect, as to see so very far into a stone 
as to lose sight of it altogether, and 
never come out of the depth of its 
darkness. 


Yours ever, 
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A CHAPTER ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 


WHEN bully Bottom, the Athenian 
weaver, confidently undertook to per- 
form all the parts in “the most 
lamentable comedy, and most cruel 
death of Pyramus and Thisby,” he 
had, we doubt not, an entire belief in 
the consummate universality of his 
powers. Pyramus he would play, 
and Thisbe, as also the Lion and the 
Wall—he put in for the prologue and 
epilogue — and, had there been an 
orchestra, he would doubtless also 
have volunteered his services as first 
fiddle. There are yet extant among us, 
men who appear to be inspired by a 
like monopolising ambition. They are 
ready to turn their hands, not to any- 
thing, but to everything. No subject 
comes amiss to them ; they are willing 
to afford us information on all topics, 
just as you may see in the window of 
some miscellaneous warehouse in a 
remote country town, tape and treacle, 
tracts and tobacco, snuff, gingerbread, 
combs, beads, bread, muslins, hard- 
ware, and red herrjngs displayed in 
alluring juxtaposition. The ambition 
of Mr Francis is to occupy the entire 
field of commercial literature, and to 
be considered, in all coming time, as 
the Herodotus of the City. We are 
not disposed by any means to under- 
rate his natural qualifications for the 
task. He has no sort of sympathy 
for anything beyond the precincts of 
Temple Bar. The atmosphere of Lom- 
bard Street is at all times more grate- 
ful to his nostrils than the spicy gales 
of Arabia; nor can he reflect, without 
a sympathising shudder, upon the 
miserable destiny of those who are 
doomed, for the greater part of their 
lives, to absent themselves from the 
felicity of Mincing Lane. If he were 
to write an ecclesiastical history, the 
foremost saints in his calendar would 
be St Martin Outwich, St Margaret 
Lothbury, St Mildred Poultry, and St 
Anne Blackfriars. What appetite for 
romance he has, was evidently foster- 
ed by an early perusal of the history 
of Whittington and his Cat. His 
traditionary heroes are the pot-bellied, 


beetle-browed Lords of the Exchange, 
such as are occasionally represented 
on the stage in snuff-coloured coats 
and bob-wigs ; and who, in their own 
day, drove many a profitable bargain 
with Government, and _ exercised, 
through their money-bags, a powerful 
influence over the destinies of Europe. 
The living objects of his admiration 
are bank directors, chairmen of rail- 
ways, pursy aldermen, and successful 
speculators. A European Congress 
is, in his eyes, a matter of less conse- 
quence than a national loan ; he con- 
siders no victory in the field half so 
glorious as a successful operation on 
the Funds. 

Within the last few years he has 
favoured us with a History of the 
Bank of England, a History of the 
English Railway, Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange; 
and now he comes before us with An- 
nals, Anecdotes, and Legends of Life 
Assurance. This, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is a pretty fair allowance; but 
we are by no means of opinion that 
his vein is yetexhausted. Anecdotes 
of the Common Council from the 
earliest times, will doubtless, in due 
season, appear. The Lives of the 
Lord Mayors is a desideratum in civic 
literature which no one is so well 
qualified as Mr Francis to supply. 
Sketches of the Tailors’, Mercers’, 
and Fishmongers’ Companies are still 
vehemently wanted; and.considerable 
romantic interest might be excited by 
Legends of Wapping, and harrowing 
Tales of the Tariff. Some of these 
subjects, we apprehend, would afford 
scope for a pleasing variety ; which, 
to say the truth, Mr Francis, for his 
own sake, ought to exhibit as soon as 
possible, seeing that it has been rarely 
our lot to peruse a work so decidedly 
wearisome as that which is now lying 
before us. 

If treated philosophically, the sub- 
ject of Life Assurance is undoubtedly 
one of great interest. The system 
affords by far the best means which 
have yet been discovered of placing 
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industry beyond the reach of casual- 
ties, and of removing those harassing 
cares and torturing anxieties regard- 
ing the future, which have so often 
the effect of embittering existence, 
and even of paralysing activity. If, 
by a regular annual payment out of 
his income, a man has secured to his 
family, in the event of his death, 
whenever that may occur, an ade- 
quate provision, he has contributed 
most materially to his own happiness 
and comfort. His last hours cannot 
be haunted by the agonising thought 
that, in spite of all his efforts, fruga- 
lity, and self-denial, he is leaving his 
wife and children to the cold charity 
of the world, or to the grudging care 
of relatives. Those who desire to be 
absolutely rich may, if their lives are 
spared long enough, attain that object 
by sordid and perpetual pinching, and 
rigorous abstinence from the enjoy- 
ments, hospitalities, and charities of 
existence. It is not difficult to accu- 
mulate gold, if a man has courage to 
be an Elwes; indeed, cases are al- 
most daily cited of apparent paupers, 
amongst whose rags and gallimaufry, 
in the corner of some fetid cellar, ex- 
traordinary hoards are discovered. No 
one, however, but a mere caitiff would 
addict himself to this kind of metallic 
accumulation; and it is noticeable, 
that the practice is chiefly confined to 
dried-up bachelors, who have either 
no relatives to succeed to them, or 
who hate their relatives cordially. 
Poor wretches! If, ere they have 
given up the ghost on their ill-tended 
couch, and been deposited in the pal- 
try shells which they have bespoken 
from a motive of posthumous econo- 
my, they could obtain a vision of the 
serene or lively countenances of those 
who shall walk at their funeral and 
divide their gains—if they could be 
prospectively present at the banquet 
which is to follow the ceremony, and 
witness the enormous consumption of 
liquor quaffed, not in honour of their 
memories, but by way of congratula- 
tion to the inebriated heirs—if they 
could hear, by anticipation, the re- 
marks of the jocular guests, the retail- 
ed anecdotes of their meannesses, and 
the commentaries on their cruel sel- 
fishness—they might possibly, before 
the spirit has left the clay, ask them- 
selves seriously for what end, either 
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in this world or the next, they have 
consented to lead the life of muck- 
worms, and insure the contempt of 
their race. For, of all creatures upon 
earth, none is so despicable as the 
miser. It is not impossible that the 
profligate may have a friend, for there 
is usually left about him some tonch 
of humanity—some one unbroken 
chord of the finer feelings of our na- 
ture; but the miser meets with no 
sympathy. Even the nurse who is 
hired to attend him in his latest hours, 
loathes the ghastly occupation, and 
longs for the moment of her release ; 
for, although the death-damp is al- 
ready gathering on his brow, the 
thoughts of the departing sinner are 
still upon his gold, and, at the mere 
jingle of a key, he starts from his tor- 
por, in a paroxysm of terror, lest a 
surreptitious attempt is being made 
upon the sanctity of his strong-box. 
Deeds there are many in that box ; 
but where are the deeds that should 
have comforted the dying man? What 
blessings has he purchased for himself 
through his long and useless life ? 
There are no prayers of the orphan or 
widow for him—not a solitary voice 
has ever breathed his name to Heaven 
as a benefactor. One poor penny, 
given away in the spirit of true cha- 
rity, would now be worth more to him 
than all the gold that the world con- 
tains; but, notwithstanding that he 
was a church-going man, and familiar 
from his infancy with those awful 
texts in which the worship of mam- 
mon is denounced, and the punish- 
ment of Dives told, he has never yet 
been able to divorce himself from his 
solitary love or lust, or to part with 
one atom of his pelf. And so, froma 
miserable life, detested and despised, 
he passes into a drear eternity ; and 
those whom he has neglected, or mis- 
used, make merry with the hoards of 
the miser ! 

The system of Life Assurance has, 
we think, a decided and wholesome 
tendency towards checking the early 
development of extremely sordid 
habits. If we were to put faith in 
the representations of play-wrights 
and novelists, we should be apt to 
imbibe the notion that avarice, parsi- 
mony, and extreme selfishness are 
vices from which youth is generally 
exempt, and that they are rarely ex- 
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hibited in early manhood. Never was 
a more fallacious idea promulgated. 
The child is, emphatically, the father 
of the man; and there is scarce one 
of the corruptions of maturity which 
was not engendered in the days of 
nonage. Give a boy the uncontrolled 
use of money before he knows its 
value—or, what is even worse, give 
him the license of credit, and you 
make him a spendthrift through life. 
The earliest lessons are by far the 
most difficult to get rid of—nay, it is 
next to impossible altogether to escape 
from their influence. Teach a child, 
on the contrary, to hoard his Satur- 
day’s penny, for the mere sake of 
gathering money, and to a moral 
certainty you make him a miser. 
We are convinced that, if an accurate 
moral census could be taken, the re- 
sult would be a positive majority of 
living misers under the age of thirty- 
five. Of course, we do not mean to 
aver that a young miser can equal 
his senior in sordidness. The veriest 
screw, so long as his blood is untor- 
pid, must have some amusements ; 
but he buys such indulgences at the 
cheapest rate, and is, in consequence, 
a marked man among his contem- 
poraries. All his tastes are low, and 
parsimony controls his dissipation. 
He frequents the meanest tavern, 
climbs up to the shilling gallery in 
the theatres, prefers parliamentary 
trains, and smokes nothing but pig- 
tail. It may be that he is poor, and, 
in that case, great allowance is to be 
made for him. But, in nine cases 
out of ten, he is positively richer than 
the men in his own rank of life, and 
has begun to hoard systematically for 
the mere sake of accumulation. He 
has heard and measured the maxim 
that more fortunes are made by saving 
than by enterprise; and, as his am- 
bition is not of a daring nature, he is 
content to confine himself solely to 
such renown as a millionaire is cer- 
tain to achieve, and early to lay that 
foundation which is necessary for a 
future monetary fame. 

False estimates of character are un- 
fortunately too common in this world ; 
and by many persons such despic- 
able habits, when exhibited in youth, 
are regarded as the signs and token 
of a laudable prudence. The mother, 
whose anxiety for the welfare of her 
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son amounts to a nervous terror, 
dreads the effects of his intimacy with 
some gay companion whose high 
spirits occasionally lead him into 
scrapes, and who, it may very well 
be, is more reckless in his expendi- 
ture than his station in life will justify. 
She sees the faults, but she does not 
see the good qualities which redeem 
such a character. Granted that the 
young man may be imprudent; he is 
nevertheless frank, generous, honour- 
able, and sincere ;—and these are attri- 
butes which can hardly be rated too 
highly. Rated, however, they are 
not at all by the timid matron, who 
naturally looks upon her own dear 
Henry as the pink of unalloyed inno- 
cence, and is determined that, if pos- 
sible, he shall escape contamination. 
Inquisition is made as to the habits 
of the young companion, for whom 
Henry has Jately manifested an unac- 
countable degree of attachment; and 
most hideous to the maternal ear is the 
catalogue of revelations. Can Damon 
be allowed to associate with a Pythias 
who has taken down signs, wrenched 
knockers, and even insulted the 
dignity of the law by committing an 
assault upon a policeman? Is he 
not already, despite his tender years, 
ranked in the list of condemned felons, 
seeing that he has appeared in the 
dock before the awful presence of @ 
sitting magistrate, and been fined 
five shillings for his active participa- 
tion in a row? Once, according to 
the testimony of a virtuous and scan- 
dalised abigail, who was so much 
affected while giving evidence that 
she had to be sustained by cinna- 
mon water, he returned home at a 
late hour decidedly the worse of 
liquor ; and the extent of his fami- 
liarity with such horrid orgies may be 
gathered from the fact, that next 
morning, about eleven o'clock, he 
had the audacity to ask for soda- 
water. There is yet more, which the 
tongue of the aged serving-woman 
almost refuses to utter, until, com- 
forted by more cordial, she reveals the 
awful secret, that, in the recklessness 
of the young man’s guilt, he has even 
made proposals for a pass-key! How 
is it possible that Henry can be al- 
lowed to associate with such a mon- 
ster? On the other hand, there is 
Charley Skrimp, her own beloved 
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nephew. What a boy that is—what 
pattern to all around him! It is 
recorded that, at twelve years of age, 
he had established a box with a slit in 
the lid, into which went every penny 
accorded to him for the purchase of 
sweetmeats, and a good many other 
stray coppers, which, lying upon the 
mantel-piece, seemed to claim the 
care of a proprietor. What became 
of that hoard, when, swelled by occa- 
sional argentine windfalls, it reached 
the enormous amount of five pounds? 
Was it wasted in juvenile dissipation, 
or did he lay it out on a present to 
his mother, or did he expend it on 
the purchase of a silver watch, once 
the object of his ambition? Not so. 
The earliest arithmetical attempts of 
the sucking Ricardo were applied to 
the investigation of the interest-tables, 
and he lodged his money in a savings 
bank. Out of the allowance made 
him for dress while at college, he 
regularly laid by one-half—philosophi- 
cally disregarding the lampoons aimed 
at his greasy coat and baggy trou- 
sers, by his more natty and less pro- 
vident class-fellows. Now, as an ap- 
prentice to a Writer to the Signet, he 
makes no end of threepences by copy- 
ing papers, and never was known to 
expend a shilling in the enjoyment of 
ale and oysters. It is true that he is 
mortally detested by all of his com- 
peers; but when did virtue, in this 
wicked world of ours, escape persecu- 
tion? To Henry’s mother, therefore, 
Charley Skrimp appears the very pat- 
tern of prudence and perfection, and 
earnestly does she entreat her boy to 
cultivate the friendship and profit 
by the example of his cousin. She 
had better have handed him over to 
the tender mercies of Fagan. Young 
as he is, every seed of generous or 
manly feeling has already withered in 
the mind of Skrimp. His whole soul 
is devoted to pelf, to gain which he 
will flatter, lie, or cozen—not, how- 
ever, so as to be detected ; for caution 
is his leading attribute, and he knows 
full well the marketable value of a 
good character. He is too consum- 
mate a knave to practise the usual 
cant of hypocrisy. He assumes a 


blunt, downright demeanour, which 
has all the appearance of honesty ; 
and in a few years will be considered 
as an eccentric, independent creature, 
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perhaps a little surly and morose in 
his manner, but strictly to be relied 
on for integrity, and a first-rate man 
of business. If he marries, it will be 
for money, no matter how old, ugly, 
or stupid, the female incumbrance may 
be: indeed, it is to be hoped that she 
may be old, so that the race may not 
be perpetuated ; ugly, because other- 
wise she would add to her misery by 
exciting the jealousy of her spouse; 
and stupid, in order that she may 
never fully discover the enormous 
depth of his debasement. 

Skrimp, however, must be regarded 
as an instance of the innate natural 
miser. Such persons are to be found 
in every station of life, from the peer 
to the peasant, and perhaps in them 
the sordid vice cannot be eradicated. 
But there are others, naturally more 
generous, who are made misers by 
circumstance. Most laudable is that 
ambition which prompts a man to ele- 
vate himself in the ranks of society, 
and which suggests frugality and self- 
denial as the best, and sometimes the 
only, means of attaining that distinc- 
tion. Even more praiseworthy and 
commendable are the efforts of a youth 
who for a long series of years abstains 
from the enjoyments so natural to his 
age, for the sake of fulfilling a pious 
duty to an indigent parent, or of pre- 
paring a comfortable home for one 
whom he has loved from boyhood. 
Such exertions and sacrifices bring 
with them their own reward and bless- 
ing. But there is danger in too 
close and unremitting an attention to 
money-getting, and great risk lest it 
degenerate into an absolute miserly 
habit. We are of those who main- 
tain that it is the bounden duty of a 
man to regulate his expenditure by 
his income—that the former ought to 
be increased or diminished according 
to the ratio of the latter—and that any 
other rule of conduct is absolutely op- 
posed to the interests of society at 
large. The disparity of fortunes in 
this country has been made a subject 
of commentary and reproach. Long- 
winded treatises have been written to 
account for this unnatural distribu- 
tion of property ; and socialists fran- 
tically insist upon the propriety of a 
general partition. There can be no 
doubt whatever as to the method by 
which fortunes are generally made in 
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this mechanical age of ours. A man 
of intelligenceand enterprise, but with- 
out the social ideas which rank and 
education engender, applies himself 
diligently to his calling, and straight- 
way begins to prosper. What he gets, 
he saves; and from a mechanic be- 
comes a mill-owner or an iron-master. 
He discovers or purchases some im- 
portant invention, which gives him a 
tremendous start. Trade is brisk, 
orders plentiful; and no very long 
time elapses ere he can count his in- 
come by thousands. Many of that 
class are, we know, remarkably liberal 
in their expenditure, and do much 
towards the promotion both of arts 
and letters. But there are others who 
entertain no such enlightened views, 
and we instance the case of one of 
them. What is the object of all the 
wealth which is thus accumulating? 
Just this—he is possessed with the 
very common but most vulgar am- 
bition of becoming what he calls 
the founder of a family. At present 
he is fully as rich as the neighbour- 
ing peer, into whose gardens his 
chimney-stalks shed their soot: but 
he is not content with that; for, in 
the dim vista of futurity, he thinks 
he can descry his illiterate son, now 
lounging about the mill, with a lordly 
mantle on his shoulders, and a glisten- 
ing coronet on his head. Radical as 
he is, or was, that vision is never ab- 
sent from his thought. Clap him on 
a platform at Manchester, and he will 
denounce the aristocracy as a con- 
temptible set of humbugs; listen to 
him in his own drawing-room, when 
half-intoxicated with heavy port, and 
you may hear him promise his daugh- 
ter the prefix of Honourable to her 
name. 

When this worthy descends to his 
grave, unbedewed by the tears of the 
thousands who have sweltered and 
toiled in his factory, he leaves behind 
him a colossal fortune. Not by the 
next generation, however, is that for- 
tune properly enjoyed. The son and 
heir still retains his pot-house habits 
and low propensities — has a turn, 
perhaps, for horse-racing, but, on 
the whole, prefers a cock-fight — is 
wretched if, by any accident, he gets 
into polished society, and frantic if 
society refuses to take notice of his 
claims. In the third descent, perhaps, 
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the breed becomes sufficiently purified 
to claim through a fictitious pedigree 
a place among the ancient gentry of 
England. 

In this way, or in the higher 
branches of commerce, many large 
modern fortunes are made, instances 
of accumulation in the learned profes- 
sions being comparatively rare. We 
do not undervalue the enterprise and 
sagacity which have led to such re- 
sults; although we scorn and despise 
the degrading averment which we 
have seen more than once hazarded 
in print, to the effect that the dis- 
coverer of some mechanical improve- 
ment has done more for humanity 
than has been accomplished by the 
genius of Newton or Shakspeare. 
But we do not think that society at 
large profits by these undue accumu- 
lations. Every day we are told of 
the immense quantity of capital which 
is seeking employment, and which 
cannot be invested in the ordinary 
legitimate channels. The men of mil- 
lions moan because they cannot meet 
with a safe and profitable investment ; 
and yet misery is clamorous in our 
streets. 

This is not a matter which can be 
amended by law or legislative enact- 
ment. The social inquirer can hardly 
hope to devise a practical remedy, 
though he may discover the causes 
which lead to an undue distribution 
of wealth. It is of the very essence 
of freedom that a man should be left 
to the uncontrolled disposal of the 
fruits of his own industry. His in- 
come, indeed, may be taxed; but, 
beyond that, he may employ the sur- 
plus as he pleases. He cannot be 
compelled to expend more or less 
than his own inclination may dictate. 
If he is a miser, he must be allowed to 
save—if open-handed, to give freely. 
But we have a right, at all events, 
to express our opinion as to the moral 
and social effects of undue accumula- 
tion. 

We question not that it is the duty 
of a man to labour for the sake of his 
children ;—that is, he is under a dis~- 
tinct moral obligation to have them 
properly educated and instructed, and 
fairly launched into the world. With 
regard to sons, we maintain that he 
is obliged to do little further. We 
speak of those who have been the 
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architects of their own fortunes—for 
the case of a man who has himself 
succeeded to a family estate is dif- 
ferent—being thoroughly convinced 
that nothing in the world is so fatal 
to the development of the intellectual 
powers of the young, as what are 
commonly called expectations. Take 
two boys of the same age, and, as 
nearly as may be, of the same capa- 
bilities. Inform one of them that he 
is the heir to a large fortune, which, 
one day or other, must come into his 
possession ; tell the other that he has 
not a sixpence to depend on, but 
must thrive by his own exertion—and 
ten years afterwards there will be a 
mighty difference between them. You 
will find that the one has wrapped up 
his talent in a napkin, while the other 
has laid his out at interest. Owing 
to the peculiar form of the British 
constitution, and the high career of 
usefulness and honour which may be 
achieved by men already in an exalted 
position, our aristocracy has not de- 
generated either in energy or in talent. 
In the House of Peers we behold the 
phalanx of our wisest statesmen; and, 
in the Commons, those who hereafter 
will bear the proudest titles in the 
land are struggling for distinction. 
But there are thousands of young 
men, heirs to good fortunes, who have 
no sphere of exertion; and their case 
is, we think, rather to be pitied than 
envied. Wealth contributes very 
little indeed to the real enjoyment of 
life. Action is the soul of existence ; 
and he who is either too lazy or too 
effeminate to act, is wretched, and a 
Sybarite. Depend upon it, there is 
nothing like a career; and the best 
way to win the race is to start light- 
weighted. We have known many 
clever fellows, who really might 
have made a distinguished figure in 
life, absolutely ruined through the 
absurd providence of their parents. 
Had they not been led to expect a 
competency, they would have plunged 
at once into active existence, fought 
their way upwards in the learned 
professions, become luminaries of 
law and literature, or otherwise 
won renown in the service of their 
Sovereign and their country. The 
most promising youth we ever knew 
—one who bid fair, as a phoenix, 
to rival the Admirable Crichton—re- 
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ceived a permanent concussion of the 
brain from a legacy of twenty thou- 
sand pounds left by a stupid uncle. 
From that fatal day the decline of 
his intellect began. He lapsed into 
the usual course of dull dissipation ; 
and when we saw him last, his relish 
of existence was derived from gin- 
twist and cigars. Where would have 
been Shakspeare’s genius, had he 
been born the heir of the Lucys? 
Not one single line, even of tolerable 
verse, would ever have emanated 
from his pen. He would have drunk 
and diced, drabbed and hunted, like 
a primeval Warwickshire squire; and 
the world would have remained un- 
endowed with the noblest poetry that 
ever issued from the lips of man. Do 
not let us be misunderstood. We are 
sensitively alive to the charms of 
money ; and if any kind friend is de- 
sirous to test our sincerity, let him 
make the experiment, and he will not 
find us irrationally obstinate. In 
fact, we are not ashamed to confess 
that we have long sighed, although in 
vain, for legacies. But we have now 
been a considerable time in harness, 
and that makes all the difference. 
Our experience has merely convinced 
us of the truth of the earliest social 
lesson, that the bread which a man 
has acquired through his own labour, 
is eaten with a far keener relish 
than that which he receives with- 
out toil; and that those who think 
they have escaped the penalty of our 
race, are in no degree the objects of 
envy. 

Let a man, by all means, provide 
for those of his own household. He 
is bound to do so in regard to his 
daughters, because, according to our 
modern methods, they are helpless if 
reared in a certain position of society, 
and have a distinct and stringent 
claim. Provision for sons we look 
upon in an infinitely more playful 
light. Admirable was the example 
of the old Norse Viking, who, having 
carefully reared his son in warlike 
exercises, until he had attained the 
period of manhood, led him down to 
the beach, showed him a galley 
manned with some dozen Berserkers, 
and thus addressed him: ‘*O Thor- 
wald! my father sent me from the 
fiord in such a vessel as that, with 
nothing more than his blessing. By 
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the help of Odin, I ravaged North- 
umberland, Spain, and Italy, and won 
glory and renown. I give thee two 
men for each one that went with me ; 
therefore, take my blessing, go thy 
way, and see that thou conquer for 
thyself. O, my beloved son, let me 
see thy face no more!” And Thor- 
wald, after having received on his 
knees the paternal benediction, strictly 
obeyed the mandate, made the Black 
Raven an emblem of terror through- 
out all the seas in Christendom, drove 
his keel through the unexplored wilds 
of ocean until he reached a land far 
beyond the fancied Hesperides ; and 
if he did not found a petty kingdom, 
gave birth to an energetic race, of 
whom the greatest modern sculptor 
of Europe, Thorwaldsen, was a lineal 
descendant. 

And families are to be made by 
money! ‘*The Founder of the Fa- 
mily.” Father Adam! pity and par- 
don the desecration of theterm. The 
human family has existed well-nigh 
six thousand years: some of us have 
pedigrees, and some have not, but 
the very oldest of them date not back 
nine hundred years. The reign of 
Augustus is a comparatively late 
period of civilisation, but neither king 
nor kaisar can make out a respectable 
case of descent from the contempo- 
raries of Horace or Virgil. There 
are some ancient Saxons in the South ; 
there are some more ancient Norse- 
men in the North; Welsh and Celts 
have a pedigree which, if credited, 
would connect them with Cadwal- 
lader and Fergus; and the descen- 
dants of our Norman chivalry are 
very proud of having come over with 
the bastard William. Well—wherein 
consists the pride? Not that your 
ancestors lived before you, because 
that is the case with every man ex- 
isting, but because they won for them- 
selves a name in history by their 
deeds, their energy, and their daring. 
Go you and do likewise. Christian, 
in his progress towards the shining 
gate, was not more trammelled by 
the burden on his back, than is the 
modern aspirant after fame, if early 
saddled with a fortune. And what 
sort of pedigree is that which com- 
mences with Hunks the drysalter? 
Two hundred years after this, if the 
race should be propagated so long, 
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think you that Sir Ferdinand Hunks, 
the then chieftain, will acknowledge 
his commercial ancestor? Not he. 
The services of some future Mr 
Burke will be called into requisition ; 
and at the root of the emblazoned 
family tree will appear the name of 
Honcius, the victorious general of the 
Danes. 

Now, what has all this to do with 
the subject of Life Assurance? A very 
great deal, kigd reader, if you have 
followed us in that frame of mind 
which the Cockneys designate as “ ear- 
nest.” Wehave been preaching against 
accumulation, first, as being ruinous 
to the intellectual and moral habits of 
the accumulator himself; secondly, as 
being absolutely pernicious to the fu- 
ture eminence of bis heirs; and, thirdly, 
as being a distinct injury to the inter- 
ests of society at large. We might 
fortify our position by many graver 
observations, for there are no points 
more strongly dwelt upon in holy writ 
than the folly and even wickedness of 
an inordinate pursuit of Mammon, and 
the laying up of earthly treasures; 
but it would be useless to quote such 
texts to Jews and men of Israelitish 
tendencies. And from these consider- 
ations it humbly appears to us that a 
strong plea may be urged in behalf of 
the system of Life Assurance, as op- 
posed to the ancient method of hoard- 
ing. 

Take the case of a man of forty, 
with a wife and three children. We 
shall suppose him to be engaged in a 
profession, and at the age of thirty to 
be in receipt of £500 perannum. He 
then, having no incumbrances, insures 
his life for the sum of £2000, at the 
annual premium of £43, and as a re- 
served fund to meet contingencies lays 
by annually £57. All beyond that he 
considers himself free toexpend. At 
thirty-five, his income having risen to 
£800 per annum, he marries. His 
wife brings a portion of £3000, which 
is secured on herself, and he now in- 
sures his life for the additional sum 
of £2000, paying a further premium 
of £49, or £92 in all. The united in- 
come of the couple is rather more than 
£900, out of which they spend £700, 
the contingency fund being now raised 
to £100. At forty, with three chil- 
dren, he again insures for £2000, pay- 
ing £57 of premium, or £149 annual in- 
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surance. The united income has risen 
to £1100; he now spends £800, and, 
irrespective of his insurances, lays by 
£150. Let us now see how his affairs 
will stand when he reaches the age of 
fifty. At his death, whenever that 
may occur, his children will receive 
£6000, and £3000 is secured to the 
mother. The savings of the first period 
will amount, irrespective of interest, 
to £285; of the second period, to 
£500; of the third, to £1500—in all, 
with interest, about £2500. The ac- 
cumulated sums constitute, according 
to our ideas, a very fair provision for 
a family ; and all the while a liberal 
rate of expenditure is allowed. We 
have calculated the assurances upon 
the non-participating scale; but sup- 
posing that the insurer selects the 
other rate, and pays annually for his 
£6000 about £172, the value of the 
policies, if he were to die at fifty, 
would be increased by nearly £1700. 
Now, if, instead of insuring, this 
man had laid by yearly almost one- 
half of his income, he would scarcely, 
if he died at fifty, be able to leave the 
like sum behind him; at forty, he 
could not have been worth more than 
£4000. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we consider the man who 
does not expend more than half his 
income as a caitiff and a losel. How 
he expends it, is altogether a different 
question; but, except in the way of 
gross immorality, we are decidedly of 
opinion that a liberal scale of expen- 
diture is a public blessing. We have 
an intense antipathy to the mean 
apothegms which we occasionally see 
quoted, we presume, from the margin 
of the Miser’s Almanac. ‘‘ Waste not, 
want not;” ‘A pin a-day is a groat 
a-year;” ‘*A penny saved is a penny 
got ;” ‘‘ There are forty sixpences in 
a pound, and a pound is the seedling 
of a hundred.” No doubt there is a 
germ of truth in all these propositions, 
for it is as absurd to be recklessly ex- 
travagant as it would be to eat Bank 
of England notes with your bread and 
butter; but the reiteration of them is 
offensive, and they sound like the 
maxims of a scavenger. One coat in 
the year may be sufficient to cover 
your nakedness ; but if you can afford 
them, by all means get three or four. 
In the first place, your appearance 
will be materially improved, which, 
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let us tell you, is often no mean con- 
sideration, in so far as your own in- 
terest is concerned. Many a clever 
fellow has been doomed, through sheer 
seediness, to hard struggles and disap- 
pointment, and has most unjustly 
blamed his stars, whereas, in fact, the 
fault lay with his apparel. We are 
acquainted with a meritorious Whig, 
who has three times been cruelly used 
by his party on account of the invete- 
rate greasiness of his garments. In 
the next place, you have the comfort- 
able conviction that you are contri- 
buting your just share to the support 
of a score of excellent individuals, in- 
cluding the farmer, manufacturer, and 
Snip, who looks to you for his daily 
cabbage. And, lastly, you become 
the possessor of a stock of old clothes, 
which, if you have the feelings of a 
gentleman, you will bestow upon some 
indigent Christian, instead of basely 
bartering them to a Levite. 

We have already dilated so fully 
on the character of the hoarding mis- 
creant, that we have very little fur- 
ther to add. Not altogether unac- 
companied is he in his later walks 
through life; but the motive which 
actuates his followers is precisely the 
same which prompts the canine race 
to pay devoted attention to a used-up 
horse, whose hour of flaying is at hand. 
Towards one class of small hoarders, 
however, we confess that we have a 
kindly feeling. We allude to those 
venerable spinsters who, living upon 
incalculably small means, and yet 
performing punctually all the duties 
of humanity, contrive in some myste- 
rious way to amass extraordinary 
sums. Some of them, whom we have 
known, were the most charitable 
creatures alive, and in good works to- 
wards the poor displayed the industry 
of Dorcas. How they managed to 
save anything was little short of a 
miracle, for they were as hospitable 
as benevolent, and shone especially in 
teas. Blistered be the tongue that 
would utter one word against that 
excellent company of females! No 
selfish motive prompted them, by the 
curtailment of their private comforts, 
to realise an independent store. They 
did so, not for money’s sake, but that 
they might be able, when life was over, 
to leave some token of their affec- 
tion and kind remembrance to those 
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whose first feeble cries had perhaps 
been uttered in their arms. It is not 
alone in the season of youth that the 
tenderness of woman’s nature is 
shown. Age, which hardens men into 
selfishness, has usually the contrary 
effect on the other sex, rendering them 
more gentle, patient, and benevolent 
than they were in their earlier years. 
Til-requited too often they are by those 
on whom they lavish their affection ; 
for love does not always meet with 
gratitude, and youth is forgetful of 
the ties which knit infancy and age 
together. And yet it would be well 
for the best of us if our lives were as 
blameless, and our thoughts as chas- 
tened, as those of that sisterhood of 
charity. 

But—mercy on us !—we have been 
guilty of a gross act of rudeness. 
Occupied with our own thoughts, we 
have shut the door in the face of Mr 
Francis, and fear he will be justly 
angry. We apologise; and turn to 
his volume in quest of ‘* Anecdotes 
and Legends.” We are extremely 
concerned to say that the mantle of 
the anecdotal Percies has not fallen 
on the shoulders of Mr Francis. His 
legendary lore is confined to a few 
stories of ordinary swindling, such as 
the case of the gentleman who sham- 
med drowning by leaving his clothes 
on the bank of the river, or the 
scoundrel who attempted to impose 
upon the Equitable by the production 
of a forged will. Such “ legends” 
are not uncommon in the newspaper 
columns, or in the reports of jury 
trials—indeed, any smart attorney’s 
clerk could have made as lively a se- 
lection as that which is now offered 
us, and would have told the stories 
better. Here, for example, is a sweet 
instance of the narrative style. 

‘** Residing in one of the wildest 
districts of Yorkshire, was one of those 
country squires of whom we read in 
the pages of our older novelists. He 
could write sufficiently to sign his 
name; he could ride so as always to 
be in at the death ; he could eat, when 
his day’s amusement was over, suffi- 
cient to startle a modern epicure ; and 
drink enough to send himself to bed 
tipsy as regularly as the night came. 
He was young, having come to his es- 
tate early, through the death of a father 
who had broken his neck when his 
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morning draught had been too much 
for his seat, and he seemed at first ex- 
ceedingly likely to follow his father’s 
footsteps.” That Yorkshire squire 
really must have been an enviable fel- 
low! Most medical writers are agreed 
that continuous hard drinking injures 
the appetite—according to Mr Fran- 
cis, nightly potations act as an ad- 
mirable tonic. How the deuce did he 
manage ‘‘to send himself to bed 
tipsy?” A man may go to bed in a 
state of considerable inebriation, or, 
failing that, he may be sent to his dor- 
nitory, but how he is ** to send him- 
self” puzzles us extremely. Then, 
with all due deference to Mr Francis, 
we are compelled to state that, until 
he brings forward undeniable proof, 
we must be excused for considering 
his account of the paternal death apo- 
cryphal. If he had told us that the 
old squire fell down stairs one night 
after dinner, and broke his neck, 
we should have received the legend 
without hesitation, for such things 
may take place when the port has 
been circulating freely; but that a 
gentleman of convivial and sporting 
habits lost his seat in consequence of 
the effects of “a morning draught,” 
is a little too much for our credulity, 
unless we are to presume that he had 
imbibed, before nine o’clock, the im- 
possible quantity of half a gallon of 
dogs-nose, or some equally delectable 
compound. We have a shrewd sus- 
picion that Mr Francis knows as much 
of country life as did Mr Winkle the 
satellite of Pickwick. We have been 
infinitely amused—a rare exception 
—by one of his legends regarding a 
hearty Irish cock who offered himself, 
for insurance in the following way: 
‘The managing director of one of our 
best offices was offered, while travel- 
ling in Ireland, an insurance of £2000 
on the life of a gentleman; and an 
appointment was made to meet next 
morning at breakfast. The applicant 
looked strong, and seemed healthy ; 
he was gay, lively, and ready-witted ; 
nothing appeared amiss with him 
then ; and when the necessary certi- 
ficates of health and sobriety were 
given, his life was willingly accepted. 
In a year or two he died. In the 
mean time information was received 
that his habits were intemperate, that 
he was rarely sober, and, therefore, 
H 
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that a deception had been passed upon 
the company. It was discovered that 
he had been made up for the occasion ; 
that he had dressed himself smartly, 
assuming a lively air and aspect, and 
that he had thus misled the gentle- 
man by whom he had been somewhat 
uncautiously accepted. Such a case 
it was determined to resist on every 
ground of public propriety and private 
right. All necessary legal steps were 
taken; ‘the lawyers prepared—a ter- 
rible show ;’ and as it was of some- 
what doubtful issue, it was deemed 
wise to take the most eminent advice 
which could be procured. That ad- 
vice changed the determination of the 
company ; for it was said that though 
in England the deceased would have 
been pronounced a most intolerable 
drunkard, yet no jury in all Ireland 
would be found to pronounce a man 
intemperate who only took a dozen 
glasses of whisky-toddy nightly ; that 
intemperance in England was tempe- 
rance in Ireland ; and that they had 
better pay their money than risk a 
verdict. This they did; and doubt- 
less were very cautious in all Irish 
cases for the future.” 

Fortunately for the company in 
question, Mr Francis has not specified 
it, else we doubt not that the narra- 
tion of this anecdote would materially 
have diminished its business) What 
does it amount to? A man in strong 
health proposes for an insurance, ap- 
pears, and is accepted. It is not al- 
leged that he gave false answers to 
any question that was put to him—he 
was medically examined, and declared 
as sound as aroach. He died, how- 
ever, in a year or so, and then, for- 
sooth, the company discovered that 
his habits were intemperate. A dozen 
of glasses of whisky-toddy—for we 
presume Mr Francis is too knowing 
in measures to confound a rummer 
with a glass—amount precisely to 
a couple of tumblers, which, though 
more than an abstemious nature may 
require even in a moist climate, can- 
not, we think, by any stretch of argu- 
ment, be construed into an inordinate 
debauch. If two tumblers are to be 
considered as a legal impediment to 
an insurance, our northern societies 
may as well shut up shop at once. 
We are fully aware of the misery 
which intemperate habits produce, 
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and the national reproach which has 
been cast upon us on account of the 
inordinate consumption of ardent spi- 
rits. The extent to which this spe- 
cies of debauchery is carried in the 
larger towns is fearful; but it by no 
means follows that the use of alco- 
hol is invariably prejudicial to the 
health. Much depends upon consti- 
tution, habit, and climate. Mr Francis 
probably would shake in his shoes if 
he were asked to take off a glass of 
whisky undiluted — there are patri- 
archs in Skye, who regularly consume 
a quart per diem, and go to bed as 
sober as he would be after imbibing a 
pint of porter. These things cannot 
be accounted for on universal prin- 
ciples. What is poison to the Euro- 
pean, is wholesome nutriment to the 
African. The man of Glasgow is 
petrified at the convulsive effects which 
his punch produces upon the southern 
stomach—the Cockney marvels at the 
pallid look and feckless gait of the 
Gorbalier after he has imbibed a bottle 
of particular crusted port. We once 
heard a Highland veteran who had 
passed his eightieth year, apologise for 
the non-fulfilment of what he deemed 
to be a proper exercise of hospitable 
example, on the ground that, being 
‘“‘in telicate health,” his medical man 
had advised him to restrain himself 
within the boundary of six tumblers. 
We offer no apology for excess; we 
are simply referring to physical facts. 
Mr Francis, however, gives us another 
case, which we hold to have been far 
more objectionable. 

** When the Corn-Law League esta- 
blished its bazaar at Covent Garden, 
among others who contributed to the 
exhibition was a cutler from Sheffield, 
who visited London to see this great 
political feature of the day. Before 
he left the city he applied to an office 
to insure his life. He was examined 
by the medical adviser; and, though 
he seemed somewhat excited, this was 
attributed to a prize which had been 
awarded him, and he was accepted, 
subject to the ordinary conditions of 
payment, with certificates of sobriety 
and good habits. The same afternoon 
he left town, arrived at Sheffield very 
late, and probably very hungry, as he 
ate heartily of a somewhat indigestible 
supper. By the morning he was dead. 
He had fulfilled no conditions, he had 
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paid no premium, he had sent no cer- 
tificate—but he had been accepted ; 
and as his surgeon declared him to be 
in sound health up to his visit to Lon- 
don, and as his friends vouched for 
his sobriety,~the money was unhesi- 
tatingly paid to his widow, whose 
chief support it was for herself and 
five children.” 

We should be rather dubious as to 
the stability of an office which con- 
ducted business in such a manner. 
The fact just seems to be that the 
money was paid without any insurance 
having been effected, and paid, more- 
over, on account of a man who had all 
the symptoms of incipient apoplexy 
upon him when he presented himself 
at the office. The Irishman who is 
the subject of the other legend, ap- 
peared at breakfast, gay, fresh, de- 
bonnair, not a hair the worse for his 
customary brace of tumblers, and, we 
doubt not, astonished the managing 
director by the rapidity with which 
broiled salmon, kidneys, and chops 
disappeared before his bickering blade. 
In fact he gave decisive proof, by ocu- 
lar demonstration, of the unimpaired 
powers of an originally beautiful appe- 
tite. The Sheffield leaguer, on the 
contrary, was evidently shaky. Some- 
thing was muttered about the effects 
of a prize; but it would require an 
extraordinary degree of faith to accept 
such an excuse for delirium. It is not 
usual for the joints of hardware-men 
to quiver because a trumpery premium 
has been awarded them for a gross of 
tolerable thimbles. No consideration 
or entry-money was paid; but down 
went the uninsured one to Sheffield, 
fell voraciously upon pork-pie, tripe, 
and other such condiments, and never 
saw the morning light again. It must 
be obvious to the meanest capacity 
that, of the two, the Irishman’s was 
the preferable existence. 

Passing from the ‘‘legends,” which, 
as we have said, are singularly dull, 
we arrive at Mr Francis’ own sugges- 
tions with regard to the management 
of Assurance Companies. So far as 
we can gather, he is favourable to a 
certain degree of Government inter- 
ference. Now, upon this point of 
Government interference with com- 
mercial affairs, there is a very wide 
difference of opinion. It may be the 
duty of the State in all cases to inter- 
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pose stringent checks upon fraud; 
but it certainly is not its duty to lay 
down arbitrary rules for the conduct of 
any kind of business. We are, more- 
over, humbly of opinion that the State 
is not always infallible; and we con- 
sider it as more than probable that in 
matters of this sort the wisdom of a 
board of directors, experienced and 
trained to business, is at all events 
equal to what is called the wisdom of 
Parliament. That fraudulent com- 
panies like the Independent and West 
Middlesex have sprung into mush- 
room-like existence, and occasioned 
serious damage to their dupes, is no 
sound argument for the establishment 
of general boards of supervision. It 
cannot be hoped that the country will 
ever be purged of scoundrels, whose 
occupation, whether singly or in 
gangs, is to prey on the credulity of 
the unwary ; nor is it possible, by any 
exertion of ingenuity, to prevent the 
occurrence of occasional disastrous 
fraud. In spite of every kind of 
warning, there are people so blind as 
to rush on precipitately to their ruin. 
Whenever money becomes plentiful, 
the market teems with bubble projects, 
which no legislative interference can 
prevent. Sharpers angle for the co- 
vetous with a golden bait, and to 
many the lure is irresistible. But 
even according to Mr Francis there 
does not seem to be any- reason for 
interference with existing companies. 
In the chapter which is more espe- 
cially devoted to the progress of the 
system in Scotland, he says: ‘It is 
one advantage of all new life-com- | 
panies that they assist in forwarding 
a principle; and there is another fea- 
ture in them. In most other specu- 
lative societies, their failure produces 
very painful results. A railway sees 
its capital spent, and is obliged to 
make farther calls upon its proprietors. 
An unsuccessful canal company has 
only the certainty of having fed and 
demoralised some thousands of stal- 
wart navigators in exchange for the 
ruin of its shareholders; while the 
failure of a mine is the melancholy 
close of many a bright hope. But it 
is not so bad with a life assurance 
company. The insured—except in 
offices originated with a fraudulent 
design, such as the West Middlesex— 
have never yet been deceived by the 
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failure of a policy. To take Scotland 
as an instance, many of the companies 
have not been able to maintain their 
ground ; but in no one case has the po- 
licy-holder risked his premium or lost 
his assurance. .. . . The public has 
never been scandalised with tales and 
traditions of wrong and ruin; nor has 
the improvident man been strength- 
ened in his improvidence by being 
able to plead losses which others have 
sustained. The progress of the science 
in Scotland has been calm aud equable. 
Throughout all her districts its agents 
are spreading a knowledge of its be- 
nefits. There are enough and to 
spare of companies; and while giving 
the following list, it may be remarked, 
that all the offices which are noticed 
below as having transferred their 
business, were fairly and soundly ori- 
ginated. It is highly creditable to 
Scotland, that, directly they found 
they were not successful, their busi- 
ness was at once handed over to other 
companies.” 

We have not space to enter into 
the discussion as to the relative merits 
of proprietary and mutual companies, 
nor have we received much enlighten- 
ment on the subject from the disqui- 
sitions of Mr Francis. That he has 
been unhappy this time in the selec- 
tion of a topic, every one who takes up 
his book must admit; for, in reality, 
there was very little to be said, no 
new views to be propounded, and an 
utter lack of illustrations to make it 
popular. We question whether any 
one will rise from the perusal of it 
with a clearer idea than he entertain- 
ed before of the nature of the system, 
and its admirable adaptation to the 
wants and requirements of society. 
No doubt it is difficult to appear en- 
thusiastic on such a theme; but we 
could have pardoned him had he even 
waxed grandiloquent in his praise. 
As, however, the subject deserves to 
be deeply studied, we accept this as a 
contribution; and, in conciusion, we 
would add our most cordial testimony 
and recommendation in favour of Life 
Assurance. 

To the young man, especially, the 
subject is of the deepest interest. Very 
probably, in the hey-day of life and 
enjoyment, he gives but a cursory 
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thought to the future, as all of us are 
too apt to do, opining that his business 
is with the present, and that the 
future will take care of itself. A 
more fatal doctrine than that cannot 
be imagined. The future never does 
take care of itself. It is moulded and 
made entirely by our present actions. 
And amongst all the means for pro- 
moting the future happiness of exist- 
ence, we are serious in saying that we 
know of none at all comparable to 
early insurance. Every year that a 
man is insured, he is actually adding 
to his capital, just as the tree imper- 
ceptibly grows during the hours when 
the planter is asleep. To delay in- 
suring, whilst health is sound, and 
the means within his power, is not 
only a cruel action if he has any ex- 
isting or prospective obligations to 
fulfil, but a very foolish one, inasmuch 
as with each year the rates increase, 
and the ultimate participation is 
diminished. We have spoken, strongly 
we admit, against covetousness and 
inordinate hoarding, for a miserly 
spirit, whether it be exhibited in the 
young or the old, is in every way to 
be condemned. But there are pruden- 
tial considerations which no man is 
entitled to neglect, unless he wilfully 
courts disappointment for himself, or 
is culpably indifferent to the welfare 
of others who should be dear to him. 
There are, we firmly believe, no in- 
stitutions in this country more strictly 
beneficial to the best interests of 
society, or more benevolent in their 
motive, than these insurance com- 
panies; and however much it may 
have startled the commercial notions 
of Mr Francis to know that the oldest 
and one of the very best in Scotland, 
‘The Widows’ Fund and Equitable 
Assurance Company,” was consecrat- 
ed at its opening by solemn prayer, 
we hope that not many will join with 
him in the opinion that such an act 
was unsuitable at the foundation of a 
society, whose object it was, by human 
means, to banish care from the dying 
pillow, and to provide for the widow 
and the orphan. That it and other 
similar societies have already done so 
is known to thousands ; and as they 
hitherto have been prosperous and 
prudent, so may they long remain. 
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GOLD AND EMIGRATION: IN THEIR EFFECTS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


Tue change in the social, national, 
and political relations of mankind 
which is going forward at this time, 
from the unparalleled influx of gold 
and efflux of labour from this country, 
is such that not one essay, but ten 
volumes, would hardly be able to ex- 
haust the topic. We treated, in our 
last number, of one of the many effects 
of these all-important changes, in the 
necessary effect it would have in 
raising the comparative cost at which 
the same articles, whether agricultu- 
ral or commercial, could be raised in 
this country and on the continent of 
Europe, and the results to the Man- 
chester school of politicians of the en- 
tire adoption of all their policy, when 
coupled by Providence with the dis- 
covering of a few grains of gold dust 
in a mill-race in California, and of an 
ingot of the same metal in the bed of 
a river in Australia. It is thus—so 
far as it is permitted to human ken 
to see—that Providence often deals 
with the designs of men. It allows 
them to go on undisturbed for a cer- 
tain period ; it permits the objects of 
selfish ambition, of grasping cupidity, 
to be to appearance entirely gained, 
and then it suddenly lets in some new 
and unforeseen element into the affairs 
of men which entirely alters the re- 
sults, and renders the magnitude of 
the edifice previously reared only the 
measure of the height of.the fall from 
its summit. Moscow had been taken, 
the world apparently subdued, before 
the winds of winter set in, and the 
fabric of conquest was at once de- 
stroyed; and if Moscow had not 
been reached, the desolating blast 
would have been powerless. 

Great as must be the effects of this 
wonderful change upon human affairs, 
and all nations, its consequences to 
this country far outstrip those to all 
others. Not only our commercial 
wealth, vast undertakings, and un- 
paralleled trade, render it certain that 
this must ensue, but it is produced 
also in a not less important degree 
by the unexampled amount of the 
exodus of our population, which is 
at the same time going forward. 
When from 350,000 to 400,000 per- 
sons, most of them in the prime of 


life, emigrate from a single country, of 
a limited population, every summer, 
for a course of years in succession, 
and no corresponding or proportional 
exodus from other and rival states is 
taking place, it requires no one to 
rise from the dead to tell us that the 
effects, social, political, and industrial, 
must be immense. Germany sends 
forth its 100,000 emigrants yearly, out 
of 40,000,000 of souls; the whole of 
the rest of Europe taken together, not 
40,000 out of 200,000,000 inhabitants. 
But Great Britain and Ireland, out of 
27,000,000 inhabitants, pour out a 
flood annually of 350,000 emigrants— 
hardy adults, active emigrants—and 
the greater part of them speedily remit 
money to bring out more of their re- 
lations and friends. Mr Everett has 
stated, in his correspondence with 
Lord Malmesbury in December last, 
that no less than 5,000,000 dollars, or 
£1,250,000, has been remitted annu- 
ally for the last three years from the 
United States, to bring out more emi- 
grants from Ireland. It is hard to 
see how an exodus on such a scale, 
and supported by such generous ef- 
forts, is to stop, until it has drained 
away the whole disposable labour 
amongst us, and raised the wages of 
workmen to such a height as to coun- 
teract the attractions of the new hemi- 
sphere. It may assist the imagina- 
tion in conceiving the effect of such a 
drain upon the adult population of a 
country, to state that it has inflicted 
yearly, for three years past, TWICE the 
loss in human life on the inhabitants of 
this country which the Moscow cam- 
paign did on the military resources of 
Napoleon, and which proved so fatal 
to him, wielding as he did the popu- 
lation of the half of Europe. 

It is a mere delusion to suppose, 
that because it has been at first occa- 
sioned by the impossibility of our culti- 
vators finding a vent, at remunerating 
prices, in the foreign-grain-loaded mar- 
hets of England for their grain crops, 
that therefore this astonishing and un- 
paralleled drain upon the labour mar- 
ket is either likely to cease, or that it 
is a matter concerning agricultural 
labourers and produce only. It is in 
the most emphatic sense a catholic 
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question ; it affects not one, but ai/ 
classes; it threatens the price of 
labour, not in the fields only, but in 
a still greater degree perhaps in the 
cities. It is true, it was at first 
occasioned by the loss of the home 
market produced by Free Trade ; the 
sudden and portentous increase of 
the emigration from the islands 
the moment that great change had 
taken place, sufficiently demonstrates 
this.* But although the Free-Traders 
have themselves, and themselves alone, 
to thank for the commencement of this 
prodigious drain upon the labour 
market of the country, which had be- 
come very great before the gold fields 
were ever heard of, yet nothing can 
beclearer than that it continues to flow 
from its own impulse alone. Like a 
stone loosened from the summit of a 
hill, and sent rolling down, a great 
exertion of strength was requisite to 
detach it from its fastenings in the 
outset, but when once set fully in 
motion, its own momentum impels it 
onwards, and urges it with accelerated 
speed as it approaches the bottom. 
Nothing short of the powerful capital, 
persevering energy, and ceaseless ef- 
forts of the Free-Traders to deprive 
the Celt of his market, and render 
valueless the labour of his hands, the 
only property he had in the world, 
could have loosened him from the 
land of his fathers; but when the 
severance was once effected, he be- 
came the child of a new hemisphere. 
Like otherstrong passions, his affection 
to the land of his birth, when once sur- 
mounted by a still stronger feeling, 
turned into hatred, and he fled across 
the Atlantic, bearing in his bosom the 
inextinguishable animosity at the 
Saxon, which from the earliest times 
has characterised his race. Heis now 
attracted to the Transatlantic shore 
by the very feelings which, in former 
days, chained him to his own—love 
of kindred, family affection, gratitude 
for the boundless kindness which has 
given him the means of passage—the 
prospect of a happy home in the Far 
West, surrounded by his family, his 
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relatives, his customs, and his recol- 
lections. 

Beyond all question, it was the 
monetary policy of England, intended 
to lower prices and raise the value 
of money, which was the remote 
but certain cause of the discovery 
of the gold regions of California, and, 
by setting men everywhere seeking 
for that precious metal, of those of 
Australia also. Everybody knows 
that it was the conquest of California 
by the Americans which brought its 
hidden treasures to light—the Spani- 
ards had had them for three hundred 
years under their feet, but their lazy 
priest-ridden people never discovered 
them. Within three months of the 
Anglo-Saxon getting his foot on the 
soil they were found out. But what im- 
pelled the Americans into the gold- 
laden regions? What caused them to 
cross the vast barrier of the Rocky 
Mountains, and carry an army of ad- 
venturers to the shores of the Pacific? 
It was domestic insolvency—the finan- 
cial embarrassments which drove them 
into repudiation of their state debts ; 
the thirst for foreign conquest and all 
its gainful fruits, in a country where 
no statesman has ever yet so much as 
hinted at a direct tax for any purpose, 
far less to pay old debts—the desire in 
a penniless legislature of getting pos- 
session of the treasures of Mexico, and 
finding the means of discharging its 
engagements from the sale of the con- 
quered lands. Then what induced 
this domestic insolvency, which called 
into such active operation, necessity, 
the mother of invention, and sent a 
cloud of. hardy, needy adventurers 
across the Mexican wilds, to win 
wealth for themselves and their coun- 
try at the sword’s point? It was the 
monetary policy of England, which 
caused the credit of the world to de- 
pend on the retention of gold in its 
coffers—a thing utterly impossible in 
a bad season, with a currency in 
Great Britain entirely dependent on 
the keeping of the’ precious metals— 
which did the whole. 

The cashier of the United States 
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Bank, Mr Biddle, in his report on 
the causes which destroyed credit in 
America in the autumn of 1839 and 
winter of 1840, ascribes i¢ all to the 
heavy rains which fell in Great Britain 
in August and September in the first 
of these years. The vacillations in 
the amount of the imports in America 
from this country from 1835 to 1850 
almost exceed belief, and afford the 
most striking proof of the prodigious 
effects of the monetary changes in 
Great Britain upon credit and indus- 
try, not only in this country, but over 
the whole civilised world. The army 
of insolvents which crossed the Rocky 
Mountains and conquered California, 
were, literally speaking, driven for- 
ward by the monetary laws of Eng- 
land, which induced a general shock 
and contraction of credit over the 
world the moment a bad season, by 
draining away the precious metals 
from the British shores, occasioned 
the putting on the screw by the Bank 
of England. America, as the youngest 
civilised and industrial country, and 
the most dependent on the credit, of 
which England was the heart and 
soul, felt the shock more than any 
other country. Five-sixths of the 
mercantile wealth of the United States 
was swept away by the dreadful mo- 
netary storms of 1839, 1840, and 
1848. The date of the conquest of 
California by the Americans, 1849, 
coming immediately after the terrible 
monetary crisis of 1847-8 in Great 
Britain, sufficiently demonstrates the 
connection of the two things. And it 
is thus one of the most curious and 
instructive facts recorded in history, 
that the monetary and Free-Trade 
policy of England, intended to force 
down prices, and enrich the holders 
of realised capital by augmenting the 
value of money, and the manufacturers 
by beating down the wages of la~ 
bour, and which for thirty years pro- 
duced these results to a most distress- 
ing degree, has ended by bringing to 
light the hidden treasures of nature, 
and forcing the Celt, the man of la- 
bour, from his native land, and occa- 
sioning a vast enhancement of the re- 
muneration of industry, and diminu- 
tion of the value of realised capital 
and profits of stock. Of a truth, Pro- 
vidence has in its own time vindicated 
its attribute as the poor man’s friend ; 
and whatever may be the case with 
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human legislation, “the greatest: pos- 
sible happiness of the greatest possible 
number” is visibly the principle of 
the Divine administration. 

The great revolution in our social 
and industrial prospects, which, with- 
out intending it, the Free-Traders have 
helped to bring about, whatever it may 
prove to themselves, and the ultimate 
interest of realised capital and monied 
influence, will undoubtedly, even in the 
first instance, be attended with great 
and obvious advantages to society. 
No one can doubt this, for every one 
sees it going onaround him. The ge- 
neral prosperity which now pervades 
all classes, and which the Free-Traders 
are fain to adopt, as the consequence 
of their principle having been carried 
into effect, is, in reality, owing to the 
very reverse!—it is owing to their 
monetary system having been reversed 
by Providence. It is not the cheap- 
ening system, it is the enhancing 
system which has done it all; and 
that enhancing system is not only no 
part of their policy, but it is the direct 
opposite to it—it is the very thing 
which Sir R. Peel strove all his life 
to prevent. In the mean time, how- 
ever, it is attended with a very great 
impulse to industry and extension of 
credit to all classes; and as it tends 
directly to raise the price of produce 
of all sorts, it ameliorates the condition 
of all who live by the production and 
sale of such produce—that is, of by far 
the largest portion of mankind. Ina 
word, it has directly undone all in re- 
lation to prices which Sir R. Peel did, 
and that has proved quite sufficient to 
put the nation on its feet. It is 
amusing to hear the Free-Trader 
boasting of the effects of the reversal 
of his decision as affording evidence 
of its soundness. 

It is not a mere temporary ad- 
vantage which has arisen from this 
general advance of prices over the 
world, and especially in tlie heart of 
its commercial industry and enter- 
prise, Great Britain. It is a still 
greater gain that this advantage pro- 
mises to be durable, at least in some 
degree. Without doubt there are 
many causes likely to produce mer- 
cantile embarrassment and distress 
in this country, which not only have 
not been removed by the Californian 
and Australian mines, but which may 
in a certain degree be aggravated by 
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them. The rise of prices, which has 
been made greater in Great Britain 
than on the Continent, and must 
continue to be so, may, and probably 
will, occasion an over-production on 
the part of our manufacturers which 
the rise of prices elsewhere may not 
enable their customers abroad to take 
off. The great emigration’ at home 
must seriously affect the labour mar- 
ket, and the prices of production here 
may come to be so high that not only 
may our manufacturers be unable to 
compete with foreign nations in the 
supply of the foreign markets, but 
even to keep their ground in that of 
their own. As the advantage which 
Sir R. Peel looked for by the adop- 
tion of the cheapening system, and 
which, in his estimation, was more 
than sufficient to counteract all the pre- 
sent evils with which it was attended, 
was the ultimate extension of our 
markets abroad from increased cheap- 
ness of production at home; so it is 
very possible, nay, perhaps probable, 
that the reversal of his monetary po- 
licy may be followed in both cases by 
the opposite set of consequences, and 
that the impulse at present given to 
industry of all sorts by the general 
rise of prices may be the forerunner 
of a serious and lasting check to it, 
from the enhanced cost of production 
acting more stringently on this country 
than on rival states. 

But there is one very great and 
peculiar advantage which will un- 
doubtedly arise from the rise of prices 
owing to California and Australia, 
that it will be comparatively gradual, 
and on that very account prove last- 
ing. As it arises from an annual in- 
crease in the supplies of specie which 
are to form the monetary circulation 
of the whole world, so its effects must 
be very much diffused, and a plethora 
of currency in any particular country 
is less likely to occur than when it 
was founded on paper, which is ca- 
pable of increase in a particular state 
to any extent. The rise of prices 
which followed the discovery of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru in the six- 
teenth century was so gradual that 
it was not perceived at the time, 
and it only became evident when, 
after the lapse of a century, it was 
found that prices of all sorts had been 
quadrupled. The rise in our times 
has been much more sudden, owing to 
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gold, in which the great increase of 
production has taken place, being fif- 
teen times as valuable as silver, which 
the mines of Potosi and Mexico chiefly 
yielded. But still it has been and 
must be gradual, and, above all, it is 
not liable to be withdrawn. Those 
frightful crises with which the expe- 
rience of: the last thirty years has 
rendered us so familiar, arising from 
enterprise being violently stimulated 
at one time by a copious issue of 
paper based on a large store of gold in 
the coffers of the Bank, and as rapidly 
cast down at another in consequence 
of a serious drain setting in upon the 
metallic treasures of the country, 
from the necessities of foreign war or 
the effects of a bad harvest, will be no 
longer heard of. We may have, and 
doubtless will have, commercial dis- 
tress arising from the glutting of 
markets and over- production; but 
these terrible social spasms—monetary 
crises, arising from the sudden con- 
traction of a circulation based on 
gold, and of necessity drawn in when 
it disappears — will be numbered 
among the things which have been. 

But while we never can be suffi- 
ciently thankful for the probable ces- 
sation of this terrific scourge, the 
creation of human legislation and the 
punishment of human selfishness, it 
is not unmixed good which will arise 
from this change in prices which is 
going on around us; and many conse- 
quences vital to our independence— 
it may be, our existence as a nation, 
cannot fail to result from their opera- 
tion for any length of time. 

The ‘first, and without doubt the 
most important of these is, the great 
impulse which the enhancement of the 
price of rural labour must give to the 
already immense proportion of our 
national subsistence which we derive 
from foreign nations. Lightly as, 
while basking in the sunshine of peace 
and prosperity, we may make of this 
circumstance, it is the one which has 
proved fatal to the greatest states 
which have preceded us on the thea- 
tre of the world, and which now most 
seriously menaces our own. The vast 
importations of foreign grain into the 
heart of the empire were the real cause 
of the ruin of Rome in ancient times ; 
and it is going on at such an accele- 
ratedrate amongst us at this time, that 
it is difficult to see how a similar ca- 
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tastrophe is to be avoided in our own 
Jand. Already we import annually 
from eight to ten millions of quarters 
of grain from foreign parts, being 
nearly four times its average amount 
before Free Trade was introduced ; 
and although there was a considerable 
check to importation of grain, owing 
to the bad harvest in the north of 
Europe in the year 1852, it is again, 
with the slight rise of prices in this 
country, at this time going on at such 
arate as warrants the most gloomy 
presages as to our future-dependence 
on foreign supplies for the staple food 
of our people. In this change there 
is not only the utmost possible danger 
to our national independence, since our 
chief supplies of wheat and wheaten 
flour come from two countries, Russia 
and America, which may any day 
unite to shut their harbours against 
us; but there must eventually accrue 
a serious diminution of the home mar- 
ket for our manufacturers, owing to 
the cutting off of the chief source of 
wealth to the cultivators of the soil, 
their best purchasers. 


In the next place, the effect of this” 


enhanced price of labour will be as 
seriously felt by our shipping as our 
agricultural interest. This is a most 
serious consideration ; for the navy 
is a branch of industry to which, 
equally as to the cultivation of the soil, 
the aid of machinery is in a great de- 
gree inapplicable, and in which the 
rude appliance of stout arms and bold 
hearts is worth all the art in the 
world. The high price of, and dearth 
in, the supply of labour, therefore, 
will more immediately and directly 
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affect our mercantile and royal navy 
than any other branch of industry, 
save agriculture; and the effects which 
have already taken place from the 
competition of states, where labour 
was cheaper from money being scarcer, 
are sufficient to warrant the most seri- 
ous apprehensions of what must ensue 
when the competition is continued 
with the wages of labour much higher 
in this than in any of the adjoining 
states which vie with us in nautical 
enterprise. From the table quoted 
below, it appears that, from the date 
of the introduction of the reciprocity 
system in 1823, down to the repeal of 
the navigation laws in 1849, foreign 
shipping had materially encroached 
upon British, in the conducting of our 
own trade: for the former had in- 
creased from 926 to 3.531, or nearly 
400 per cent.; while the latter had 
only increased from 3.202 to 9.669, or 
300 per cent. But this change, alarm- 
ing as it is upon the future interests 
of our shipping, is as nothing to that 
which has ensued since the repeal of 
the navigation laws, and commence- 
ment of the great emigration from 
the British Islands; for, during the 
three years that have since elapsed, 
foreign shipping has advanced from 
4.334 to 6.159, that is, about 50 
per cent; and British from 9.669 to 
9.820, that is, about s}>5 per cent. 
The superior growth of foreign to 
home shipping in carrying on our own 
trade, also is, at this very moment, 
rapidly on the increase, aS appears 
from the tables showing the compa- 
rative progress of the two in this 
very year :*¥— 





* ToraL TONNAGE AND ENTRIES— 


British. Foreign. 
1822,. . . 3,202,807 926,603 
1823+ . . 3,287,835 1,146,567 
1824,. . . 3,454,359 1,506,401 
1825,. . . 3,937,159 1,865,378 
1826,. . . 3,688,068 1,386,556 
1827,. . . 3,974,583 1,529,685 
1828,. . . 4,100,754 —1,249°738 
1829,. . . 4,247,714 1,440,853 
1830,. . . 4,282,189 1,517,196 
1831,. . . 4,668,249 — 1,770,662 
1832,. . . 4,415,249 ‘1,291,202 
1833,. . . 4,428,088 3,520,686 
1834, 4,594,588 1,686,732 
1835,. . . 4,862,675 1,772,260 
1836,. . . 5,037,059 2,084,019 





British. Foreign. 
1837, . 5,164,393 2,042,648 
1838,. . . 5,661,623 2,434,469 
~ 1839,. . . 6,198,261 2,779,461 
1840, . 6,490,485 2,949,182 
1841,. . . 6,790,490 2,648,057 
1842,. . . 6,669,995 2,457,479: 
1843,. . . 7,181,179 2,643,383 
1844,. . . 7,500,285 2,846,481 
1845, 4 8,346,090 3,531,215 
1846, 8,688,143 3,727,438 
1847,. . . 9,712,464 4,566,732 
1848,. . . 9,289,560 4,017,066 
1849,. . . 9,669,638 4,334,750 
1850,. . . 9,442,544 5,062,520 
1851,. + « 9,820,876 6,159,322 


—Purliamentary Returns, March 1853. 


+ Reciprocity system introduced. 
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We should fall into the most enor- 
mous error, therefore, if we should 
imagine that our maritime interests 
are in a safe and desirable state, be- 
cause freights are high, and wages of 
seamen extravagant at this moment. 
That state of matters is, without 
doubt, in the general case, an unequi- 
vocal proof of prosperity, and the best 
commentary on the wisdom of the 
measures which have brought about 
such an auspicious condition of things. 
But it must be obvious to all, on the 
most cursory survey, that the present 
rise in everything connected with our 
shipping is not only not founded on 
durable causes of prosperity, but the 
very reverse; and that it portends 
not the superiority of our commercial 
navy over that of other nations, but 
that of theirs over us. It arises from 
the vast exportation of our labourers, 
and importation of their food; neither 
of which is either a cause or an indi- 
cation of public wellbeing. When 
a nation comes to export annually 
350,000 of its labourers, and to im- 
port eight or ten millions of quarters 
of grain for the food of those who re- 
main, it isclear that the nation is not in 
a very safe or desirable position. Its 
situation resembles the estate of the 
spendthrift, which is for the time vivi- 
fied and improved by the extravagant 
expenditure and wasting away of the 
substance of a prodigal heir. And the 
temporary impulse given to shipping 
and seafaring persons by this waste- 
ful system of crossing and recrossing 
the sea, with men going out and food 
coming in, such as it is, has already 
proved more advantageous to foreign 
states than ourselves, for the propor- 
tion of it which they enjoy is every 
day becoming greater. So that we 
have not even the poor consolation of 
being able to say, that, if we are ex- 
porting our people, and importing our 
food, we are, at least, gaining some- 
thing from the wasteful traffic: for 
foreign states, which may any day 
become our enemies, are daily en- 
croaching more and more on our sea- 
men and ships in conducting it. We 


are like a proprietor who is pulling 
down his castle so rapidly that his 
Jabourers make a gainful trade in the 
mean time by carting away the stones ; 
but, unfortunately, the process of de- 
molition has become so rapid that his 
own waggons are not adequate to the 
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removal of the debris, and those of his 
neighbours are daily carrying off more 
and more of the lucrative but ruinous 
profits. 

As this encroaching of foreign ship- 
ping on our own, in the export of la- 
bourers and import of food, is owing 
to causes of a durable, and now irre- 
mediable nature amongst us, so it 
may not only be expected to continue, 
but increase. The more that foreign 
corn comes in, the more must our ag- 
ricultural labourers go out, because 
their employers will be unable, by the 
forcible reduction of price of the im- 
ported article, to make any profit by 
their labour. The more that the ro- 
bust and healthy inhabitants of the 
country emigrate, the greater will be 
the difficulty experienced in finding 
hands for either our commercial or 
royal navy, and the higher the wages 
received by those who can be got to 
convey our inhabitants across the At- 
lantic. It is in them, not among the 
comparatively weak and effeminate 
inhabitants of inland towns, that the 
nursery of a powerful race of seamen 
is to be found. The higher our sea- 
men’s wages, and the greater the 
profits made by the shipping interest, 
the greater will be the inducement 
for foreign shipowners, who can both 
build and navigate their vessels cheap- 
er than we can, to engage in the gain- 
ful traffic to be made in the scattering 
abroad the huge fragments of the Bri- 
tish empire. Thus, one step in the 
downward progress, by natural con- 
sequence, induces another ; one deep 
calls on another ; and no stop can be 
anticipated in the progress of decom- 
position, till the vast fabric is at last 
resolved into its original elements, and 
the work of destruction can bring no 
more profit, because there is nothing 
left to destroy. 

The danger, it is to be observed, to 
be apprehended from this encroach- 
ment of foreign shipping on our own, 
in carrying on our own trade, is not 
that ours will decay, but that theirs 
will increase faster than our own, and 
then our means of defence as a mari- 
time power, and existence as an inde- 
pendent state, may come to be de- 
stroyed. If our shipping doubles in 
ten years, and that of our Continental 
rivals quadruples in the same period, 
it is evident that the time is not far 
distant, aud may be calculated with 
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mathematical certainty, when the 
latter will first equal and then exceed 
the former. As soon as this effect 
takes place, our means of existence 
as an independent power are not only 
threatened, but at an end: because 
our rival maritime neighbours may 
any day, by declaring war, and with- 
drawing their shipping from our trade, 
deprive us at once of the means of 
carrying on above the half of our com- 
merce, and consequently reduce us to 
the necessity of submission without 
firing a shot. This danger is obviously 
most seriously increased by the large 
proportion of the food of the nation, 
already above a fifth, which comes 
from foreign parts. How many years’ 
purchase would any man give for the 
independence of England, if we have 
arrived at that point that the half of 
the food of our people is imported 
from foreign parts, and the half of 
our trade carried on in foreign bot- 
toms? And yet is there any one who 
can deny that that is the rock on 
which we are obviously drifting, as 
certainly as the progress of the sun is 
from east to west: nay, that our pre- 
sent prosperity is mainly owing to 
the rapidity with which we are ad- 
vancing in our perilous course ? 

Our manufacturers may perhaps 
imagine that these dangers threaten 
the agricultural and shipping interests 
more than themselves, and that the 
rapid growth of our colonies in Aus- 
tralia, or of exports to the gold regions 
of America, will for long enable them 
to drive a profitable trade amidst the 
decline of the other great national 
interests. Thereis no doubé that this 
effect will for a considerable period 
take place. Our exports to Aus- 
tralia this year will probably turn 
£4,000,000 sterling, and in ten years 
may, at the present rate of progress, 
amount to ten millions ; and it is not 
the less true that the great advantages 
we have over other countries in ca- 
pital, coal, iron, and machinery, may 
long enable us to retain the virtual 
monopoly of this growing trade, not- 
withstanding all the competition of 
rival states. So far there is a very 
cheering prospect, and it is the more 
so because it arises from the growing 
prosperity of our own colonies, our 
own flesh and blood, not the rise of 
rival or hostile nations. It is not the 
least surprising or memorable circum- 
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stance of this age of wonders that it 
has at one blow re-established the co- 
lonial, and reduced to its just propor- 
tion the foreign trade system, and that 
the very party who have so long 
decried our colonies as useless and 
burdensome limbs of the empire, which 
it would be our wisdom to lop off as 
speedily as possible, are now driven 
to those very colonies to find the only 
solutions of the difficulties in which 
their Free-Trade policy has landed 
the State. 

But it is not unmixed good even to 
our manufacturers that has arisen 
from the great monetary and social 
changes which are going on around 
us. Gold and emigration threaten 
them with dangers and evils as well 
as the other classes of society, and 
they may perhaps find it even more 
difficult to withstand the competition 
of foreign rivals under the elevated 
prices on which we are now entering, 
than under the cheapening system of 
former days. 

In the first place, the general rise in 
the wages of labour, which already 
has amounted in the mauufacturing 
districts to 40 per cent, must tell, and 
that powerfully, on the cost at which 
we can raise manufactured articles. 
Every one engaged in business knows 
how large a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, the raw material, and the wages 
of the labour employed upon it, com- 
pose, and how close a shave it often is 
to extract any profit at all, if the cost 
of the production of either is enhanced 
without a proportional rise in the price 
finally received for the manufactured 
article. When both are advanced, as 
they must and assuredly will be by the 
effects of the influx of gold, they must 
be exposed to difficulty, unless they 
can raise the price of the manufactured 
article in the same proportion. This 
might have been easily done under a 
system of Protection, because import 
duties would have covered the differ- 
ence of the cost of production in this 
and the neighbouring states. But as 
Protection, though still kept up to a 
certain extent to support our manu- 
facturers, is not on such a scale as to 
cover a great difference in the cost of 
production, it becomes a very serious 
matter for the consideration of our 
manufacturers, how they are to with- 
stand the competition of foreign manu- 
facturers under high prices, either in 
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the supply of foreign markets, or in 
the preservation of our own. For 
nothing can be more certain than that 
prices will be raised much more in our 
manufacturing towns than in those of 
the Continent, simply because we are 
much richer than they are; can both 
take off and require a much larger 
quantity of the precious metals for 
carrying on our trade; have a much 
larger paper currency, which ample 
supplies of specie keep out and render 
stable; and because the drain of emi- 
gration is felt with ten times the force 
upon our labour market that it exer- 
cises on any other, simply because our 
emigration is, in proportion to the 
number of our people, ten times 
greater than theirs. 

In the next place, it is to be recol- 
lected that although all classes feel 
themselves greatly benefited and re- 
lieved from the effects of the great 
rise of prices, the more especially from 
its contrast to the long and dreary 
period of low prices which had pre- 
ceded it, yet this result, in its effect 
upon industry, as well manufactur- 
ing as nautical, cannot be expected to 
be durable. Beyond all question, the 
difference in the cost of production in 
different countries, under the new 
scale, will soon proclaim themselves. 
The present universal stimulus arising 
from the general rise of prices cannot 
continue. The effects of the beating 
down of important branches of our 
industry by foreign competition, must 
make themselves felt upon our manu- 
facturers for the home market. If 
the agricultural and the shipping in- 
terests, those great and important 
branches of our industry, are seriously 
depressed by the effects of Free Trade 
and high prices, how are the manu- 
facturers for the home market to be 
supported? This is a question of the 
very highest importance, for it is hope- 
less to look for an extensive market 
for our industry, if the sources from 
which the funds for their maintenance 
come are cut off; and how are these 
sources to be filled up, if the industry 
which creates the funds for their sup- 
port is dried up? The home market 
is well known to be double all the 
foreign markets in the world put to- 
gether; and if the home market is 
rendered unprofitable, how is the chief 
market for our manufacturers to be 
maintained ? 
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Nay, in the supply of foreign mar- 
kets the same danger threatens us. 
It is in vain to expect that our manu- 
facturers are to preserve their advan- 
tages in the supply of the foreign mar- 
kets, if the price of labour is materially 
higher here than it is elsewhere. Cus- 
tomers invariably look for the cheapest 
persons to supply them; and if the 
foreign manufacturers can meet their 
demands cheaper than the English 
ones can do, it is not tobe supposed that 
they will not give them the preference. 
This all depends, of course, on the fact 
of the wages of labour in Great Bri- 
‘ain being higher than in the adjoining 
states of the Continent. The experi- 
ence of the last few months may con- 
vince us how likely this is to occur ; 
and if the records of the war, when the 
currency of England was so much 
augmented by the issue of paper, are 
consulted, it will be found that in alk 
such circumstances the wages of la- 
bour are infinitely more enhanced in 
the rich and commercial old states, 
than in the poor and agricultural 
young ones. 

These are some of the industrial 
effects which may be anticipated from 
the great monetary revolution which 
is now going on around us, from the 
vast produce of the Californian and 
Australian mines. But there are 
other effects of a social character 
which are still more important, and 
the consideration of which is neces- 
sary to complete the review of the 
consequences it is destined to produce, 
and is in the course of producing, upon 
society in this country and over the 
world. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the influence which 
it will have in diminishing the weight 
and influence of realised capital ; in a 
word, in undoing all, in this respect, 
that the legislation of the preceding 
thirty years had done. No one who 
considers the changes which went on 
in British society during the thirty 
years that money was constantly be- 
coming more and labour less valuable, 
can doubt that they were the main- 
spring of the changes in the balance 
of political power and the constitution 
of the state which have occurred. It 
was this constant increase in the value 
of realised capital, and decline in that 
of the produce of industry, which went 
on for so long a time, that occasioned 
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the great change in the relative posi- 
tion of the different classes of society, 
and general suffering among the la- 
bouring ones, which terminated in the 
Reform Bill. The precise reverse of 
this may be anticipated from the re- 
currence of causes so much the reverse 
of those which had produced it. If 
the working classes are generally well 
employed, and industry is adequately 
remunerated, it may with confidence 
be anticipated that cheerfulness, the 
very reverse of the sullen discontent 
which ensued from the opposite state 
of things, will ensue. 

One obvious and immediate effect 
which will result from such a change 
in the position of the industrial classes 
of society is, that the influence of 
towns will insensibly decline, and that 
of the country be restored. The con- 
stant increase in the value of money 
gave a vast increase of influence to the 
monied classes who dwelt in towns, 
and a proportional diminution in that 
of the agricultural interest who live in 
the country, and are supported by its 
labour. Not only were the landlords 
and their tenantry weakened by the 
diminished price which they received 
for their produce, but they were ren- 
dered powerless in a still greater de- 
gree by the exactions of their credi- 
tors, the amount of whose debts suf- 
fered no abatement, save from the re- 
duction ofinterest by the changes which 
were making so vast a revolution in 
the relative position of the different 
classes of society. In proportion as 
these parties were rendered unequal 
to bearing the weight of their debts, 
were the creditors increased in wealth 
and importance; and the whole monied 
and industrious classes who dwelt in 
towns, and depended on the value of 
money, enriched and rendered more 
powerful. 

As the reverse of all this must ensue 
from the opening of the great banks 
of issue in California and Australia, 
80 the opposite set of effects may with 
confidence be anticipated from their 
effects. The long preponderance of 
money over labour will be first less- 
ened, and at last taken away. The 
Reform Bill was brought about by 
the policy which, by rendering the 
sovereign worth two sovereigns, ere 
long made the representation of 
the holders of sovereigns in the le- 
gislature nearly double in number 
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that of the raisers of corn. But 
if the sovereign comes to be worth 
only a sovereign, and at last worth 
only half a sovereign, what will come 
of the holders of debts measured by 
that standard? Will they be able to 
maintain the place won by the doub- 
ling of the value of money after it has 
been halved? Unquestionably they 
will not. In social not less than mili- 
tary contests, the last sovereigncarries 
theday. The monied classes will not 
be ruined by the change, as the indus- 
trial well-nigh were by the measures 
procured during their ascendancy ; but 
their wings will be clipped, their pre- 
ponderance diminished, and their abi- 
lity to preserve their own interests in 
the measures of the Legislature, with- 
out any regard to their effect upon the 
industrial classes of society, propor- 
tionally taken away. 

The landed interest also will, to a 
certain degree, recover their wealth 
and importance under the operation 
of the change of prices. As the price 
of grain, and of all the produce of the 
soil, will be materially raised, proba- 
bly, before five years have elapsed, 
doubled by the gold discoveries, their 
revenues must be proportionally aug- 
mented, and the weight of their debts 
in a similar degree lessened. This is 
a most important effect, which will 
not only relieve them of great part of 
their difficulties, but, by enabling them 
to increase their expenditure, restore 
a considerable part of that influence 
which they formerly possessed, and 
in a certain degree alter the present 
subverted balance of society. At the 
same time, it is not unmixed good 
which will result even to the landed 
interest from these changes in the re- 
spective position of the different classes 
of society. The evil which was done 
tothem during the usurpation of power 
by the monied classes, from the ope- 
ration of Peel’s bill, cannot be taken 
away by the change in the value of 
money which has now set in on the 
other side. Protection has been taken 
away, emigration has set in, and will 
not for a long period, to all appearance, 
be arrested. The enhanced value of 
money will, of necessity, operate much 
more powerfully on the wages of la- 
bour in this than any of the adjoining 
states ; and, in consequence, the cost, 
especially of producing grain crops, 
will be enhanced much more here than 
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in the adjoining states. The neces- 
sary consequence must be a daily in- 
creasing importation of foreign grain, 
which will at length arrive at such a 
point as will turn nearly the whole of 
our arable into grass lands, and render 
us dependent forthe greater part of our 
food upon the industry of foreign lands. 
Still, even then, how disastrous soever 
the change may prove to the indepen- 
dence and security of the country, its 
beneficial effect upon the incomes of 
the landed proprietors will be very 
great; and possibly England, like 
Rome when taken by the Goths, may 
come to be in the hands of a few thou- 
sand great landed proprietors, deriv- 
ing their revenue from the profits of 
pasture-lands, but many of them in 
possession of £150,000 a-year of 
rental. 

One very curious and unforeseen 
effect may be anticipated from the 
progression in the value of money, 
and rise in the money price of every- 
thing else; and that is, the effect it 
must come, ere long, to have on the 
class of persons entitled to the elec- 
toral suffrage under the existing law. 
This is the practical lowering of the 
franchise, which must result from the 
diminution of the value of money. If 
£10 comes to be only worth £5, the 
ten-pounder practically becomes a 
five-pounder, and the suffrage is, to 
all intents and purposes, lowered a 
half. Great, indeed, must be the 
effect of this alteration on the popular 


influence and balance of parties in the- 


state. A similar change took place 
in former days, in consequence of the 
discovery of the mines of South Ame- 
rica. The 40s. freeholder, who, when 
the franchise was fixed, in the time of 
Henry VL., was originally worth £40 
a-year of our money, gradually fell, 
with the influx of silver, to be only 
worth, first, £20 a-year, then £10, 
then £5, and at last only £2. A simi- 
lar change may be anticipated as likely 
to take place still more quickly from 
the influx of gold, which, as the more 
valuable metal, will affect prices much 
more rapidly than silver did; and 
possibly, before twenty years have 
elapsed, if the produce of the mines 
continues to be as considerable as it 
now is, the ¢en-pounder may in reality 
become what a two-pounder was at 
the date of the Reform Bill being 
passed. The effect of this will, of 
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course, be, that the House of Com- 
mons will be still further popularised 
than it now is; it will be returned by 
a constituency, the majority of which 
is composed of the WORKING CLASSES. 
By the simple act of Providence, in 
opening the mines of California and 
Australia, power in Great Britain will 
slip from the hands of the ten-pound- 
ers—that is, the BUYING AND SELLING 
cLass—and fall into those of the four- 
pounders—that is, the WORKING AND 
PRODUCING cLAss. As the burgh 
members are three-fifths of the House 
of Commons, this class of men will, if 
the present constitution remains un- 
altered, and without any legislative 
lowering of the franchise, acquire the 
entire direction of the state. 

As this change arises from causes 
beyond human prevention or control, 
and lasting in their operation, it be- 
comes of the very highest importance 
to ascertain what alteration it is likely 
to produce on the course of legislation, 
and the commercial and financial po- 
licy and destinies of the state. In 
venturing to speculate on the probable 
results of this great change, the only 
safe principles we can go upon are, 
that men, when possessed of power, 
will use it for their own real or sup- 
posed interests, and that those inte- 
rests must be such as are immediate, 
and lying, as it were, on the surface. 
Experience has shed a broad light on 
this subject. The ten-pounders in 
Great Britain got possession, by 
means of the Reform Bill, of supreme 
power, and they immediately made 
use of it to introduce the cheapening 
system, in order to augment the range 
of their markets, and increase the pro- 
fits of buying and selling. Free Trade 
was a corollary from, and direct con- 
sequence of, the Reform Bill, which 
gave the shopkeepers the command of 
a majority in the House of Commons. 
The working classes, by means of uni- 
versal suffrage, acquired the direction 
of affairs in France and America, and 
the first use they made of their power 
was to establish a rigid system of pro- 
tection in both countries, in the former 
by ad valorem protective duties of 30 
per cent on every species of produce ; 
in the latter by discriminating duties 
still more effective. These opposite 
results were the natural, and, in truth, 
unavoidable, consequence of the same 
principle—self-interest moulding the 
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measures of the legislature according 
to the class invested with the govern- 


ment of the state. In the one, as this 
power was vested in the shopkeepers, 
everything was sacrificed to their real 
or supposed interests, which were uni- 
versally conceived to be, to buy cheap 
and sell dear. In the other, as it was 
placed in the working classes, who, in 
every country, form a vast majority 
under a universal or low suffrage sys- 
tem, this object was disregarded, and 
the paramount consideration was to 
secure the interests of labour, by ex- 
cluding the competition of rival states. 

We have often said, in reference to 
the plans for lowering the suffrage, 
that there was such a thing as descend- 
ing through the stratum of Free Trade 
into that of Protection, As the suf- 
frage will be practically lowered, in a 
few years, to the extent of at least a 
half of its existing amount, by the 
simple operation of the change in the 
value of money, irrespective of any 
legislative enactments, it deserves 
serious consideration whether this ef- 
fect will not take place in this country, 
and is not, in truth, inevitable. The 
operatives, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts, are keenly alive to 
their own interests, and dread no- 
thing so much as that beating-down 
and cheapening system, which is so 
much the object of favour with the 
shopkeeping class above them. At 
present they submit to it because they 
cannot help it, and have been enticed 
into this system by the cry of cheap 
bread, and the exhibition of the big 
and the little loaf. But let them get 
the command of the state by the vir- 
tual or legislative lowering of the 
franchise, so as to admit the millions 
to sway the elections, and we shall 
see what they will do. Rely upon it, 
they will establish a system of protec- 
tion to exclude the competition of 
rival states, just as they have done in 
France and America. Does any one 
suppose that the cotton-spinners of 
England will look with a favourable 
eye on the importation, duty free, or 
at a small cost, of the cotton goods of 
France or Germany, or the silk-manu- 
facturers of Spitalfields or Maccles- 
field on that of the silks of Lyons? 
The thing is ridiculous, and out of the 
question. And as prices will, as a 
matter of course, be much more raised 
in Great Britain than in the rival Con- 
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tinental states, this effect will be great- 
ly accelerated by the enhancement of 
prices, owing to theincreased goldcom- 
ing in. There will be more difficulty, 
doubtless, in persuading the opera- 
tives of towns that their interests are 
identified with protection to agricul- 
tural produce, because it tends to 
augment the price of provisions. But 
as the classes directly or indirectly 
dependent on agriculture are double 
those dependent on manufactures, any 
considerable lowering of the franchise, 
either directly by law, or indirectly by 
an enlarged currency, will gradually 
give them the majority, and the divi- 
sion of the country into electoral dis- 
tricts would at once do so. 

The great danger to be apprehended 
from such a vesting of the government 
of the state in the working classes, is 
not to the monarchy, but to the hold- 
ers of realised wealth. Experience 
has now opened the eyes of men 
generally to the important truth that 
universal suffrage, in old states, leads 
directly and inevitably to the estab- 
lishment of despotic and monarchical 
power: the example of republican 
France seating Louis Napoleon on 
the throne by a majority of seven 
millions of votes, has not been 
lost upon mankind. The reason is, 
that when power is so infinitely sub- 
divided, it becomes, like air or water, 
valueless in general estimation to its 
possessors ; and the powerful agency 
of individual ambition being thus re- 
moved from the social and national 
feelings of mankind, the instinct of 
loyalty acts with undiminished force. 
We do not believe that the throne of 
Queen Victoria would be endangered 
by the establishment of universal suf- 
fragein the British dominions; and but 
for the fatal supremacy of Paris, France, 
in 1793, would have supported the mo- 
narchy, and maintained Louis XVI. 
on thethrone. But the case is very 
different with the holders of realised 
capital or great estates. They would 
run the most imminent hazard from 
any change which should admit the 
working classes into the direction of 
the state. What they would do may 
be guessed at with unerring certainty, 
by observing what, on a similar ac- 
quisition, the ten-pounders have done. 

They have established Free Trade, 
relieved themselves of all direct taxes, 
and declared an absolute immunity 
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from direct taxation in their own 
favour, under the penalty of instant 
dismissal from office of any govern- 
ment proposing such a monstrous 
thing as the imposition of any bur- 
dens on them. They willingly lay it 
on the land in the shape of a duty on 
successions, or on professions in that 
of an impost or income, because they 
are below the taxable law; but any- 
thing like a house-tax, which would in- 
cludethemselves, is out of the question. 
The household-suffrage men will be 
not a whit behind the Magyars of 
Hungary, the notables of France, and 
the ten-pounders of England, in de- 
claring an immunity from taxation in 
their own favour; but as they have, 
in general, no income to tax under 
any line which they will permit to be 
drawn, and no property to succeed to, 
the immunity for which they will con- 
tend will be from the taxes on con- 
sumption of such articles as they eat 
and do not produce. Tea, sugar, beer, 
tobacco, rum, spirits, and the like, if 
rendered duty free, would free them 
from fifteen or twenty millions, great 
part of which they do pay; and to 
the removal of these taxes, as the 
real burden on labour, it may be con- 
sidered as certain the efforts of the 
working classes, under any approach 
to universal suffrage, will be mainly 
directed. The gap they will propose 
to fill up by increased duties on real- 
ised property, in the form of property- 
tax and succession-duties—that is, by 
indirect measures of confiscation. 
‘“‘Free Trade,” say the Americans, 
‘tis another word for direct taxation ; 
and direct taxation is another word 
for abolition of state debts.” If the 
fundholders of Great Britain come to 
be threatened with direct or indirect 
confiscation, it will be the consequence 
of the system of government which, 
for selfish objects, they themselves 
introduced. 

But whatever opinions may be form- 
ed on these speculative points, the un- 
ravelling of which as yet lies buried in 
the womb of fate, one thing is perfectly 
clear, and has already been proved, 
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that we have been saved from a mone- 
tary crisis of the most severe, perhaps 
unprecedented description, in these 
times, entirely in consequence of the 
monetary system of Sir R. Peel having 
been counterworked by the discovery 
of the Californian and Australian 
mines. With a balance of imports 
over exports of from £30,000,000 to 
£40,000,000 sterling a-year for five 
years past, how is it possible to con- 
ceive that a monetary crisis could have 
been averted, of the most dreadful 
character, if the plentiful supplies from 
the gold regions had not given us the 
means of supplying the deficiency? 
This explains how it happens that the 
gold does not remain in this country, 
and how the bullion in the Bank of 
England, though still immense, has 
sunk £4,000,000 within the last twelve 
months. It goes abroad to pay the 
balance of imports over exports occa- 
sioned by the Free-Trade system. But 
for these immense supplies, the mak- 
ing good that balance must, two years 
ago, have landed us in a crisis exceed- 
ing in severity anything recorded in 
English history—the crash of 1847 it- 
self not excepted. Suppose at this 
moment the importations of gold were 
to cease, or to be seriously diminished, 
can any one doubt that a dreadful 
monetary crisis would not at once en- 
sue? The huge balance of imports over 
exports would speedily drain us of our 
gold, and, of course, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s system, drain us of our notes 
also. Even as it is, nothing is more 
certain than that any foreign events 
likely to increase this vast drain upon 
our metallic resources will occasion a ~ 
considerable embarrassment in the 
money market, of which the recent 
raising of bank discounts to 834 per 
cent on the prospect of a war between 
Russia and Turkey is a proof. If then 
we are, and have for two years been 
prosperous, it is not in consequence of, 
but in spite of Free Trade; if we have 
avoided, and are avoiding disaster, it 
is not in consequence of our monetary 
system, but because Providence has 
reversed it. 
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